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SKING 


break of the game.” Strong, enough 


Wrestlers 


no favors. Content with “the J ALVE-IN-HEAD Six Motor. Power 


that can’t be downed — won't be eudp- 


for the roughest opposition. Product eled, beaten or whipped into submis- 
of brain and brawn and “fight spirit sion. Every inch of the car backing, up that 
infused with the temper of its builders motor. Winner against all road antaZonism 


BUICK 





191G 


—that’s Buick that’s Buick— YOUR CAR 


Despite our lower price we Sunrantee 1916 Buicks contain more drop forgings, better uphols 
better paint and finish reater quality throughout than any previous models. Buick car: 
furnished complete to the smallest detail. Regardless of the car you buy or the price you 
nowhere can you set Breater value, 7 a 

: 8 PRICES—F.O.B, FLINT 


Roadsters and Touring Cars, $950 to $1485. Coupes and Imside Drive Sedans, $1350 to $1875 


MOTOR COMPANY FLINT, MICHIGAN 


BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES — DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


PLONEER BUILDERS 
OF VALVE-IN-HEAD 
MOTOR CARS 





SIXES ELACLUSIVELY 
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A Crackerjack of 





BIG BEN 


8 


HEN all the tinsel is 
on the tree, and the last 
sprig of holly hung—then 
tiptoe Big Ben into each one’s 


room, set to ring the first glad 
greeting. 

Then in the morning when he says, 
**Merry Christmas, I’m Big Ben, come 


listen for 
15 he for me? 


to wish you many of them,’ 
shouts of pleased surprise, 
Isn’t that fine! 


199 


Western Clock 


Makers of Westclox 


Ww 5 










Uh ristmas Present 







, 


So do your Big Ben shopping early. He’s 
a tiptop present for any one —stands seven 
inches tall in his clocking feet 
well poised, 
easy to wind, pleasing to hear. 


-handsome 


> | 


accurate. He is easy to read, 


He calls just when you want and either way 


you want, steadily for five minutes or intermittent- 


ly for ten, stops short in either call if you wish. 
You will find him at your jewel ‘ 0 th { 

States, $3.00 in Canada If your deal coe t st k him, 

money order addressed to Western Clock ( La Salle, | 

nois, will send him a spe Christmas | 

enclosed, charges paid, wher ind wi 


Co. 
La Salle & Peru, Tl. 
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fella Boys! 


Make Lots of Toys 


- aw = eG, © | 
ORRIN 


What the boys all like about Erector is the fun they have 
with it. What the fathers and mothers like about it 1s the 
fact that it solves the boy problem. 

It gives an outlet for the boy’s energy—keeps him busy 
with constructive work of practical value—teaches him 
the principles of construction and engineering. 

rector 1s the o#/y construction toy with girders like real 
structural steel. The interlocking edges an exclusive 
Krector feature) enable boys to build sgvzare columns 
identically like the columns and beams of real ; skyscrapers. 


ERECTOR 


eT eee! The Toy Like Structural Steel 


ids mest onta) suis tenes of tie a Send for Free Book and Boys’ Magazine. | want to give on y boy, absolutely 

t most “ I a + the ? ’ 

1 ‘— ; free, athree months’ subscription to my boys’ magazine, Ere including 71S | 
markabiy 2 a frome models eieva 

‘ "ety: the bie holiday issue in two colors, brimful « 


if stort p h 
Ss, Dnidges with third ratl cars, sand Ores and ate papas 


eh ! } } Be sure to get this interesting magazine and read the al yeesepen ‘Ho w oF 
ovels, machine shops, et I ted } and t | art t fi wt cS 
nvented rector, ine I pecial artick cling of my ca A @ 
Buy Erector for Christmas. Dealers ampion athlete ps also sins f tails of the $3000 P Offer of ent rit 
" « yc es arr R anoesa er valua res st \ 
everywhere sell it, $1 to $25 per set 0m nego. A <_<) ate \ 
aration ; co 


Phe most popular set is No. 4 at $5; ; copy of my new 24-page Book 
t send any mone 
| parts and motor; builds 
j 


packed in handsome A. C. GILBERT, President 
‘ THE MYSTO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
119 Fox Street, New Haven, Conn. 
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ind Ren 
ERECTOR ode} The Mysto Mie Co 
MOTOR 4 ‘ 119 Fox St., New Haves, Conn 
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ORDER FOR GRAIPIE STEUKIES 


Cappy Ricks flccepts it—and Completes His Education 


Vas it t ries ti lul t la ott 
whereupon he would stand pat, like a ba horse ILLUSTRATED BY ANTON OTTO FISCHER eanass! Y¥ 
verv ¢ } } ess career 
he had chosen f that - 
¢ ixim, “‘] r ‘ lea ’ ! 
} ‘ lor < i \ 
t S ‘ S ( \ 
t In inager olt | t S ive 
! " th: ere housed it ¢ \l | ] 
r { office the R 

















il i ia i ( 
it ( a re a H | i 
Oreg pine, a e latter con I ‘ W 
ed I Ke Du g ‘ | ‘ 
f those vears , S ner ha ‘ ‘ , 
gurative t Zz, Ke t Inde Ha ‘ 
ger on the e of an extren } , ‘ 
feve h patient n as the whol | 
sale nber 1 € the res yu N ! | i Ve 
that wher he mi: et ffened t ‘ Ha ( ‘ 
Ricks I ver & Logging Compar 
had few orders on hand ve filled a ‘ u 
he old price and wher e bottor ‘ ‘ y 
pped out Mr. Sk é wa I é \ int ft 
ert to be led th orde t I'm the ' 
the t it | ‘ You 
A so { ent ct ad e for these ‘ e; r 
great ess ma nes, there } t I have 
fore Ss ner He worked ten i Imagine | ‘ 
hours xX ¢ the and | } lea ‘ 
\ Ss f vn te f i | t me 
ho t nSundayr ng rhe if Wi | 
A ‘ he stood ) under the stra r h t he 
gas he did After Captain Mat ) re able 
Pe t became pre t ar general ! 
I iver ol et e Star Navigatior } ‘ ‘ i 
( ! Skinne t le Vas light ‘ \ i 
ene somew buts ne had more t {Ja t 
tha he iid end t alone S ‘ at ( 
he ise he ne of those me te 
VT 1 t i cast 1 one eye I j atte ‘ i 
g at ne expense Ace t t He lu 
a te n kee g the office unde f Ca 
ifled It i » probable tha ne ‘ 
ea i ght understudy mig! lear? ) M ‘ 
f ess and run him off the j | Like 
HH WeVeE tis a we! KI! wn pr ‘ ‘ j ‘ t 
ile of mechanical engineering that a ( it i 
ent chain drive will not drive silent f 
‘ t be giver ir ( ASO! t 
I Hence it came to pass the Hi 
ess of f it Alden P. R Ca ‘ 
far wholesale lumbe Ir. Hi 
f the Pacific Coast as Cappy Ricks, commenced to suspect a loose tary, was, perhaps, t ‘ ‘ 
aring me ere in the machinery of his lumber company A little quiet observatior executive resp bility thrust u Besides, ther eral big | 
1 him that his silent chain drive needed a squirt of oil, so promptly he summoned to be sewed up il the x factor Aberdet ( Ha 
ite ¢ t ( full time | ( f ( 
Skinner, mv dear boy,”’ he said in his most paterr al tones, “‘one of the inflexible on, not to ment Lhe ( \ 
‘ } e is that whenever one of my boys begins tu look like the devil he must deals 
decide whether he’s going to hell or Honolulu. You're going to Honolulu—for about six ‘Skinner,”” ¢ 
! ths, 1 should judge-—and you're to take Mrs. Skinner with you and send the bill for knew it to ache me before. I ad Ha yht fast ‘ 
et to me.” offending me; but evice f 
I can't get awa It’s preposterous to think of such a thing,’ Skinner replied driveling idiot attempting t 
prompt) Thank you just the same, sir.” He strove to appear indifferent, but for in this office 
that Cappy saw a wistful light in poor Skinner's tired face. He knew his general “*Matt Peasley has had no ex 
nager was feeling the downhill pull but was too game to acknowledge it. However, is how to load it ir 
Cappy thought he knew why Mr. Skinner found it preposterous to think of taking a “You—you—you pitiful dunderhea nner 
ation A year previous the general manager had acquired a little block of stock in impudence, sir, do you su et ecause | 





th companies, and he was anxious to stay home and add to the book valuation of that seventieth birthday I don’t 
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t Here it isn’t six weeks since I retired, 
i want to put me on the shelf alre ady. 
nt emeritus of both these infant industries, my 
you run off with the notion that I’m the kind 
that goes into the slab-fire 


e me crazy ye 


Just because 


I'm a long way 
I'm a fly bird, 
i was running this business before 


hop-worn goods, young man. 


and don t you forget it 
bern, and I can run it again if circumstances 
Hankins is perfectly capable of running the 
under conditions, and if he should get a 


k, why, he can bring it in to me and I'll 


ompel me 


business normal 


Rick 
loafing on the job for ten years 
with the but you haven't 
h asa bundk 

Cappy pointed to the door 

“Out!” he 
of six months 
be fir 
overlooking regular 
Hart 


were 


You've been 
You think you've kept up 

Why, in ten years you 
of lath.” 


, please listen to reason. 


game 
haven't sold so mux 
a oes 

shrined, 
"ll fire 


ling out thing 


“Tf you show up at this office inside 
While you're gone I'll 
about this business that you've been 

The last time I was up at the Grays 
r mill I discovered the profits from our box factory 


you on sight 


going into the kindling-wood pile; yet you sat here 

year after year wondering why the box department always 
howed a lo Why, the waste that goes on under the 

management of you efficiency managers rc 

But Mr. Skinner had surrendered 

“Til go,” he declared, was gone, 
he had fout hours to go home, pack, and catch the 

for Honolulu 


wouldn't believe 


and in five minutes he 


mint 
it, however, until he received a 
somewhere off the San Francisco lightship 
Mrs 
Then he 


ADDS 
s from 
an affectionate message of gratitude from 
and Cappy smiled grimly as he read it 
to the general office 
Hankins, my 


lve 


; 
months, and you re 


boy,”’ he said briskly to the secretary, 


the general manager pro tem. Skinner 
We'll show him.” 


an't run this business 


d we will, sir,”’ said Hankins. 


hinks you and I « 

“Inde 
7 

AUGUSTUS REDELL, « 


ty 


ith his partner, a little 
Sefior Felipe Luiz Almeida, alias 
stituted a brokerage house known as 
The West Coast Trad- 


ruvian a 
ive W ire Lui » ft 
the West'Coast T 
ing Company would buy and sell anything on earth, pro- 
somethin 
profit, t 


name, 


M*.: 
I 


rading Company 


g seemed probable of disposal at a 
vut mostly the company specialized in 
Live Wire Luiz 
American trade, and the remainder of 
ized world was J. Augustus Redell’s playground 
the lumber trade on the Pacific 
retail and the manufacturing end—and 
know about the business you could put in 


eargoes for foreign shipment. 
d the South 


} 


been raised in 
wholesale, 


didn't 


shipped that dratted fool, Skinner, away for six 


your eye without seriously impairing your eyesight. When 
he and Live Wire Luiz forgathered shortly after the panic 
of 1907, the little Peruvian’s assets consisted of the charter 
and corporation seal of the West Coast Trading Company, 
the office furniture and a couple of packages 

of cigarettes. He was ruined—but nobody 

knew it; and the commercial agencies rated 

him a hundred thousand and the first grade 

of credit. On his part, J. Augustus Redell 

possessed just about enough dollar bills to 

pad a crutch, a courage bordering on reckless- 

ness, a seven and one-quarter head filled 

entirely with brains and, tucked away in one 

convolution of that mighty brain, a bright 

idea for cornering the red-cedar 

shingle market on Live Wire Luiz’ 

spurious credit. Fortunately Live 

Wire Luiz had arrived at that ulti- 

mate state of where 

nothing matters any more, where 

one has no objection to trying any- 

thing once. He had hearkened to 

Redell’s proposal, therefore, and 

together they had put their fortune 

to the touch. Asa result, for sev- 

eral months they had been prac- 

tically on speaking terms with His 

Satanic Majesty, while 
that much maligned personage 
round the proverbial stump, but 
eventually they fought their way through to daylight and 
a two-hundred-thousand-dollar profit, to which they had 
added materially during the subsequent years of their 


desolation 


beating 


association 

However, there is always one handicap from which 
financial skyrockets in the business world can never quite 
escape, and that is their lurid past. J. Augustus Redell 
had scorned a job as a salaried salesman to become a 
free-lance broker. Starting on something very small 
exactly nothing, to be precise-—-he had acquired something 
rather large, after which he came a cropper and his creditors 
settled his affairs for him. Then suddenly he paid his 
creditors a hundred cents, net, on the dollar, and though 
his friends never suspected where he got the money, at 
least one foxy individual was morally certain he had ac- 
quired it gambling on the overdue ship, Willie Rickmers. 
That astute person was none other than Cappy Ricks, 
and the reason Cappy suspected it was because the old 
rascal had been one of the syndicate of nautical book- 
makers who had once accepted from Mr. Redell a modest 
bet. 

Of course Cappy would not have had one of his employees 
know this for the world, since it might encourage the 
gambling spirit in them; but Cappy was a human 
being and took his fun where he found it. He figured it 
was all right for him to play the overdue board — secretly 
because he could afford the luxury, but he knew Gus Redell 
couldn't. 

With the opinions other heavyweights in the trade enter- 
tained for J. Augustus Redell this tale has nothing what- 
soever to do. We are concerned solely with Cappy Ricks’ 
private opinion of him, and with the effect of this opinion 
on the subsequent business relations between the Ricks 
Lumber & Logging Company and the West Coast Trading 
Company. To illustrate: 

Cappy Ricks did a deal of dozing in his private office, 
and sometimes when he was presumed to be dozing he 
was thinking. Having received an elaborate announce- 
ment of the association of J. Augustus Redell with Sefior 
Felipe Luiz Almeida in the West Coast Trading Company 
Cappy fell into a doze, from which he roused himself 
suddenly to ring for Mr. Skinner. 

When Skinner entered, said Cappy, 
announcement: 

“Birds of a feather flock together. I see from this that 
my youthful friend, Gus Redell, has joined forees with that 
peck of Peruvian dynamite, Live Wire Luiz. I have 
heard that Live Wire Luiz plays the races, and i know Gus 
Redell plays overdue ships, although aside from that he’s 
as likely and likable a boy as you'll meet in a day’s travel 
I don’t think he’s honest. I know he is, and I think Live 
Wire Luiz is a gentleman, but—they'’re both gamblers. 
When they are satisfied that their judgment is sound they'll 
back it for every dollar they have, and perhaps for some 
they haven’t—-and it’s been my experience that that kind 
of business man makes and loses several fortunes and 
finally dies in the poorhouse. Skinner, my boy, lay off on 
the West Coast Trading Company.” 

‘You mean that I shall sell them for cash only, sir?” 
asked Skinner. 

“‘T mean that you're not to sell them at all. Gus Redell 
is my friend, and as my friend I might indorse his note for 
a moderate sum; but when I’m not doing business on 
sentimental grounds I cut cold turkey. I don’t like to 
offend the boy—he plays too good a game of bridge, and 
he and I are generally partners in the after-luncheon game 
up at the Commercial Club; so whenever he submits one 
of his West Coast specifications, Skinner, just name a price 


well, 


pointing to the 
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“If You Show Up at This Office Inside of Six Months I'tl Fire You on Sight’ 


that somebody else can beat without half trying. Int 
way I'll retain Redell’s friendship and our ban! 1.” 
Mr. Skinner nodded his comprehension and went 
to his lair. 
Three weeks later he came into Cappy’s office and there 
was a cloud on his cold, intelligent face 
“About the West Coast Trading Company, 
he began, “I’m afraid I’m in rather ar 
position ” 
“Don’t wor my boy,” 
out of the hole! 
Skinner 


Cappy replied 
Now, then, out with it!’ 


handed him a letter and Capp) 


ppy read 


SAN FRANcIscO, California, August 
Ricks LUMBER & LOGGING COMPANY, 
258 California Street, City. 
We are in the market f 
10,000 M) extra Star A Star clear red-ce 
16’’—6 to 2 and kiln-dried. Kindly quote us 5 
price, f. o. b. mill, delivery in thirty, 
days from date of receipt of order. 
Yours very truly, 
West Coast TRADING COMPANY, 


By J. Augustus Redell, Presid 


Gentlemen: 


sixty 


JAR/F 


“Well,” said Cappy a little testily, “you knov 
do, don’t you? What’s the market on Stars?’ 

“It’s firm at $1.75, f. o. b. mill.” 

“Well, ask him $2, f. o. b. mill, 

“I’m glad to hear you say that, sir,” 
icily, ‘“‘because that’s just what I did,” and he hand 
Cappy the carbon copy of his letter to the West Coz 
Trading Company. Cappy read: 


and get rid of hin 


Skinner retort 


SAN FRANCISCO, 

August 25, 

West Coast TRADING COMPANY, 
St. Clair Building, 


16 California Street, San Francisco, Califor? 
ATTENTION MR. J. A. REDELL 


Replying to your inquiry \ 
beg to advise that we will be ple ased to fill your order for 
ten million (10,000 M) extra Star A Star red-cedar shingles 
16 6 to 2 and K. D. at a price of $2 (two dollars) per M 
f. o. b. mill dock, delivery to be made in thirty, sixty 
and ninety days from date of receipt of order, usual terms 
of sixty days or two per cent (2°,) off for cash in thirty 
days, our mill tally and inspection to govern. 

While we realize that the price herein quoted is slightly 
higher than the market at present, still we feel that the 
well-known superior quality of our brand and the esteem 
in which it is held by the trade more than 
extra price we ask. 

This quotation is made subject to 
forty-eight hours. 


Gentlemen: of even date, 


offsets the 


acceptance withi! 


Very truly yours, 
Ricks LuMBER & LOGGING COMPANY, 


JHS-R By J. H. Skinner, General Mar 


iver 
‘Rel 


Cappy Ricks chuckled as he read this diplomatic rep]; 

“Skinner,” “‘you’re immense. As for Redell, 
I’ve often wondered whether that young fellow is a wise 
man or a fool. I think he must be the latter. Here he’s 
buying ten m kiln-dried which means, of 
course, that they’re for car shipment East direct from the 
mill, for we all know that the local trade takes a greet 
shingle. I’m surprised at Redell. You've made him a 
price f. o. b. mill dock, and he ought to know that at this 
season of the year he can’t get cars enough to move half 
that number of shingles in ninety days. However, that’s 
his funeral.” 


he said, 


llion Stars, 





Well, we have a fe »bsequies of our own at that.”’ 
eplied, and handed Cappy another letter, as 


SAN FRANCISCO, California, 
August 29, 1908, 


Ricks LUMBER & LOGGING COMPANY 


~od ( ornia Street 
= Francisco, California 
ATTENTION MR. SKINNER 
Gentleme We hereby accept your quotation, made us 
in yours of the 28th inst., of $2 per M (two dollars per 


housand) on Ten Million (10,000 M) clear Extra Star A 
red- gles, 16’’—6 to 2, K. D., f. o. b. your 

’ Aberdeen, Was} Inclosed find our formal 

order No. 231, which please acknowledge by indicating 











) acct ce on the carbon copy and returning same 

> us 

Our Mr. Jinks will st vu in ample time to enable 
1 to pre ¢ r wt? team scnoo we shall send to 
ir mill ym time to time, to t these shingles 
they come from the dry kilns 

We agree wit! ou that the price is a little stiff, but we 


i 
yur bunk about the superiority of your 


do 
hr veral ray sek , ‘ } 
of several brands much superior, and 





pretty certain of selling at a nice profit 
t 


the ten million we are purchasing from you we would 









not prejudice our islliy earned reputation as lumbermen 
by Duying them at the outrageous price quoted Your 
shingles are mat ired from mountain cedar, they are 
! being of fo of 16 inches, and the 

run f 6 shingles t the butts How- 
ever, we are game o han these hard times 
one must do 1 things | of 


West Coast TRADING COMPANY 


ll, President 


I ib tar ite Cap] Rick at Mr. Skinne 
wh ne eturned the ga ngly Fir 








( 
ild say we are ina hole! We're in the same 
' the hunter who left camp in the morning, 
iving he’d be home with a bear by sundowr He came 
iu to camp with the bear, all right He was just about 
uN ahead of bru Skinner, go away and let me 
think! 
So Cappy went into executive session with himself, to 
scover that while the West Coast Trading Company 
had specified delivery in thirty, sixty and ninety days, 
the chance ere they would take delivery of about two 
! on shingles in sixt nd 
million shingles in ninet 
would about make up a 


nd whichever way Cappy figured it he 
saw himself trusting the West Coast Trading Company 





with not less than twenty thousand dollars’ worth of cedar 
shingles for sixty da ind longer, if J. Augustus Redell 
elt that way about it. Cappy wondered what under the 


lo with ten million kiln-dried 











canopy l was going 
hingles in ¢ fornia, since five million dumped on the 
market at once was sufficient to break the price and 
Redell had bought these at twenty-five cents over the 
market! Try as he would Cappy couldn’t make head or 
t of the conundrum, and fir he rang Redell up. 
Gus, my dea ing optimist,” he said, “‘what are 
uupton his shingle de 1?” 
‘Without meaning any offense, Mr. Ricks,” Redell 
replied laughing, “perfect frankness compels me to tell 
i that it’s none of your confounded business. Just rest 
assured that I know what I’m doing—and you don’t.” 
‘I guess we don’t want that order, Gus.’ 
‘I know 3 lon’t Che price of shingles i ing tol 








ime iLLeé gi rN ‘ 
ever his bluff ‘ illed 
reasor e,”’ he pleaded. “Y \ 
vell you're not ¢ ed to that edit. I 
nhuman of you i 
Then fire 8 Te Neck 
You slandered é a fre 
I siande I iw 
Redell promise and hung u He ‘ 
salesman because t tan ! ¢ ‘ 





esty ne said A Pit irt has 1 yirie t 
ol bea g direct irs ent t He x 
to ship n vessel to San Francis ind re ar 
Oakland Long Wharf to Missouri Rive | 
I dare say Accept the order and—« Ss é 
your eye on the shingle market 

So Mr. Skinner { wed instructions and ke I 
on the shingle market True to Reds prea 





and, as near as Mr. Skinner « 
figure it out, the West Coast Trading Comps 


least fifty cents a thousand on that ten millior 





the smoke cleared away, and J. Augustus Redell and 


Wire Luiz took stock of their bank roll and found it close 








enough to tell Cap} na n Cappy s si 
bout eg t isix n per t 
the enthus youth and in the 
ne ie real inside T 
the clean-up. Cay t d as he realized the 
ne had rur 
Gus,”” said Ca I've alwa maintained r 
could never figure it whethe uu and Live Wire 
ire Wise mer! rioo ) he face of the ret ns at pre 
woks like wert e men, but that's just becau 
ahem! ha I ‘ ecause fools rush in w 
ungels fear to tread. You got by tl ' ' 
what the fut gs { 
Which rema I it the lent 
forms an excuse for tl , apne 
of wits between Ca Ricl ind J. Aug tus Reds 


J AUGUSTUS REDELL looked up as Live Wire 
e dashed into the private office where the bott 


des} “Did you | 1y that tank stock from Ski: 


‘Carran , no! | e Wire Luiz exploded 


I have been great ilt’ by thees dam’ Capy 
Reeks. When I arrive t office I come to d 
cover SKkeener gone for the vacat ,sold 
my) beeziness with tl ) mar I have make 
the bargain at fu eest price, with t’ree dollar 
added for air-dry st« a what you suppose 
Cappy Ricks have the courage to say to me, el 
Wha you suppose Fox Gran'pa he tell to me? 
He say to me: ‘Thee ng feller, Gus Reeds 
s speculator an’ ro speculators | 
sell for cash or 

Did he say that J. Augu Redell de 
manded herce W he ancment oundre 
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» two dollars and seventy-five cent 





be a 
hurt } 
mat 

weep 


Then With a Winter's Provisions They Go Into the Woods and Split This Waste Timber Into Grape Stakes 


l 
Wire I 
I 
I 
Live W l 
‘ ‘ 
i in eT 
eU.S.A 
Wi 1 
Ut e | 
l ‘ 
] Wire | 
I 
i ‘ 
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Continued on Page 40 





















T WAS the year after the yellow fever that 
Major Foxmaster moved out from Virginia; 
And the 
For Major Fox 
inopportune 
she so timed it with that very thing 
To order her own plans with a view to 
ting and the disordering of his plans 
ithin the scope of her general 
Through intent, perhaps, she waited 
he had established himself here 
new environment, five hundred miles from 
tidewater, before she followed him. 

Be this as it may, that was what happened. 
The Major e out in the spring of the year 
He was pushing fifty then, and a fine upstand- 

what women, for lack of a 
distinguished looking. He had been a 
Mexican War and a major in the Civil 
Confederate side, of course, seeing that he 


that would make it the year 1876. 


next year the woman came. 


ter her coming was It is pos- 


> peen W 


>» knew 


ing figure of a man 
better 
eutenant in the 
War- on the 
ime from the seaboard side and not from the mountain- 
ous flank of Virginia 
You get 
was when I tell 


lame, call 


manner of man he 
you that in all the years he lived in this 
ty, which was a fair-sized city, only one man ever called 
him by his first n Jehind his back he was to others 
‘he Major The Old Major, and rarely Major; 
but to his face people always hailed him, properly, as Major 
Foxmaster. And, despite the réle he was to play in the 
community, he never acquired a nickname; and that was 
not so strange, either. You give nicknames to geysers, but 
not to glaciers 
This man’s manner was icily formal toward those he 
deemed his inferiors, icily polite toward those whom he 
He had no code for his inger- 
urse with superiors because he never met anybody whom 
He looked upon the 
vorld with a bleak, chill eye, and to it he showed a bleak, 
chill face. It was a mask really-——a mask of flesh held in 
ve and rigid control that it gave no hint, ever, of 
what went on in the cool brain behind it. A professional 
r player would have traded five years out of his life 
to be the owner of such a face 
Well, the Major came. He had money, he had family, 
he had a military record; likewise he had the poise and the 
lacking all the other things, still would have 
him consideration and a place in town life. His 
us in the financial world became fixed when he depos- 
ted in the largest bank a drawing account of such size as 
tantly to win the cuddling admiration of the president of 
bank. He established himself in rooms at the Gaunt 
then, and for many years'thereafter, the principal 
Before fall he was proposed for membership in the 
ve Kenilworth Club, that the unattainable 
oward which many men turned wistful eyes. Judge 
Sherwan, afterward to be his only close friend, 
candidacy and he was elected promptly 
his life nto the grooves that always thence- 
rward it was to follow 
Phe Opportunities 
go into this or that were in due season presented to him. 
He listened with his air of congealed courtesy, but declined 
explaining that were 
ntirely satisfactory and yielded him a satisfactory income 
Like many men of his breed and generation, he liked a good 
l! that it was more than a liking—with him it 
Afternoons he frequently drove one: a ramping 
with temper and a set of gifted heels. 
fond of cards, and in the evenings generally played 
cards with certain of his fellow club members in a private 
oom at the Kenilworth Club 


These 


some notion of what 


ime 


ometimes 


icknowledged his equais 


he regarded as his social superior 


h 
i 


ul 


pose W hic h 
given 


tat 


was 


who wa 


Major did not go into any business 


hem all his present investments 


ors “> we 
" 

yas a lOVE 

ay mare i fractious 


He was 


never became his friends, but were 
merely the men with whom he played cards. If of amorning 


men, thoug! 
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Behind That Veil Was the Face of the Girl He Once Loved 


after breakfast he went for a walk, as sometimes hap- 
pened, he went alone, except on those infrequent occasions 
when Judge Sherwan accompanied him. At the beginning 
he was asked to affairs at the homes of influential people; 
but, since he never accepted these invitations—any of 
them—people presently quit asking him. Among a hun- 
dred thousand human beings he became, or rather he 
remained, so far as interchange of thought, or of affection, 
or of confidence, or of intimacy was concerned, a social 
Crusoe upon a desert island set in an empty sea, with no 
Man Friday to bear him company in his loneliness— unless 
it might be said that old Sherwan qualified, after a fashion, 
for the Man-Friday job. 

You see, the Major knew all along that t 
later—the woman would be coming. For these few months 
he had played the truant from his destiny, or his Nemesis 
or his fate, or by whatever fancy name you might choose to 
call it; but there was no chance of his having escaped it 
altogether. Through strength of will power he could in 
silence continue to endure it as he had in silence endured 
it through the years that stretched backward between 
young-manship and middle age. Through pride hé¢ 
would involve no other person, however remotely, in the 
sorry web of his own weaving. 


sooner or 


Mentally he maneuvered 
to stand apart from his kind; to render himself as inacces 
sible, as aloof, as unknowable by them as the core of an 
iceberg 

Nevertheless, it was inevitable that the channels of his 
outer life, no matter how narrowly they ran or how coldly 
they coursed, would be disturbed and set awry by her 
coming. A cultivated and well-sustained indifference to 
popular opinion is all well enough, but gossip is a corrosive 
that eats through the calluses until it finds quick flesh 
underneath. The Major might armor himself against 
showing whct he felt, but he could not armor himself 
against feeling what he felt. He knew it—and she knew it. 
Perhaps that was why she, this one time, delayed her 
coming until he had ample opportunity for becoming, in 
a measure, fixed in the community and identified with it 

Well, she came. One morning in the young spring of the 
year following the year when this narrative begins, Major 
Foxmaster stepped out from between the tall pillars of the 
Gaunt House doorway to find her waiting for him upon 
the sidewalk. She stood close to the curbing, a tall and 
straight figure, swathed all in dead and dreary black, with 
black skirts hiding her feet and trailing on the bricks be- 
hind her; with black gloves upon her clasped hands; with 
a long, thick veil of black crépe hiding her face and the 
shape of her head, and descending, front and back, almost 
to her waist—a striking figure and one to catch the eye. 

After the first glance he gave no heed to her at all, nor 
she to him—except that when he had descended the short 
flight of stone steps and set off down the street at his usual 
brisk, soldierly gait, she followed, ten paces in his rear. By 
reason of her skirts, which swept the ground round her, 
and by reason, too, that her shoes had soles of felt or of 
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rubber, she seemed almost to float along the pavement 

behind him, without apparent effort— certainly without 
ind 

entered a business 

She waited outside, as silent as a mute and as 


blocks down the street he 


In afew minutes he reappeared; she 
He crossed over to the other side; 
sed, too, maintaining the distance between them 
is heels hit hard upon the rutted cobbles of 

y; but she glided over them noiselessly and 
smoothly, almost like one who walked on water. He 
went into the Kenilworth Club and for an hour or two 
sat in the reading room behind a newspaper. Had he 
raised his eyes he might have seen, through the window, 
the woman waiting on the curb. He 
there 


inereal as a pall 
fell in behind him 


she cro 


the roadway; 


ate his luncheon 
inacorner of the dining room, 
way It 
before he left to go to the livery stable where he kept 


in the club at atable 


alone, as was his vas two o'clock and after 


his mare. She followed, to wait outside the livery stable 


intil he had driven away in his gig, bound for the trot- 
ting track where the city’s horse fanciers exercised their 
harness stock 

For aspace, then, she disappeared. Having returned 
to its quarters and having dined at the 
e Major came forth once more at eight-thirty 


th 


He 


e rig Gaunt 
) lst ’ t? 
| to return to the Kenilworth for a bout at the 
ife was spruced and for the second time that day 
Plainly 
as to go on just as it had gone on before 
rather, it might be said that 
reassuming the routine which, with 
1ad pursued through so many 
Major Foxmaster came down the steps, drawing on 
From the deeper darkness beyond a patch of 
yellowish glow where a gas lamppost stood the woman 
emerged, appearing now as an uncertain, wavering shape 
in her Again she followed him, at a 
distance of a few paces, to the Kenilworth Club; again she 
waited in the old-fashioned portico 
while he played his game and, at its end, cashed in his 
winnings—for the Major won that night, as very often 
he did; again she foll him homeward at midnight 
through the silent and empty street. Without a word or 
he ascended the steps and 
doors of the Gaunt House. 
word or a sign she lingered until he had disappeared 
she turned off the pavement into the 


away upright, as it 


his measured and customary 


came or, 
now 
breaks tween, it 


years 


his gloves 


black swathings. 


shadows cast by its 


owed 


a sign or a backward glance 


passed within the Nithout a 
then 
road and vanished, 
without 


swimming visible 


motion of her lim} 


were, 
or her body, into a stilled and waveless 
sea of darkness 
I have here set down the story of this day wit} 
il because, with occasional small variations 


yunted number of other day 


four hours the whole ci 

hummed with it 

1an, by common consent, 

ven the names she was ever thereafter to wear. She w: 

Wor 
Inside of 
by word of mouth passed on from this person to that, an 
by that per to an all that it was ever to knov 
And what that was was this: 


from the 


to others, Foxmaster’ 


o some, ne 
Shadow a week or two the town was to k 
other, 
ner j 
She a small 
Virginia town As the current 
reports ran, the Foxmaster plantation and the plantation 
of her family as children—remember, I am st 
the account that was generally accepted—they 
had played together; 


came same place whence he came 


somewhere near the coast. 
adjoised; 
quoting 
as young man and young woman they 
had been sweethearts. He wronged her and then denied 
her marr Her father was dead; she 
and no near male 
a pistol, satisfaction from the seducer. 


had no brothers 
relatives to exact, at the smaller end of 
ledicated 
her days and nights to the task of haunting him with the 
constant reminder of his crime and her wrongs. She clad 
herself in black, with a veil before her face to hide it, as 
nourning for a dead life; and she set 
following him wherever he might go. 
to him; so far as the world at 
wrote to him nor meddled in any fashion whatsoever with 
him or his affairs—but she followed him. 

The war, coming on, broke for four years the continuity 
of her implacable plan of vengeance. When the war was 
over, and he came back home, she took it up again. He 
left the town had been reared and moved to 
Richmond, and then after a time from Richmond to Balti- 
more; in followed after. Finally he had 


westerly city, lying on the border 


So she 


one in herself to 


She never spoke 


she never, large knew, 


where he 


season she 


moved his 


more 










here she was too, 
Through an ager 
Virginiashe had lea 
ready fur 
old Gresham place, 
agonauy act 


from thefrontentrar 


of the Gaunt He 
that Lact speedily can 


out, proving that, 
him, she also 


means of her ov 


agent 
thereafter paid 


Sumat y sne move 


under ver It 
for she was a figur 
was not to be torg 
certainly no one 
having seen her 
pring 1 w 





master came ¢ 
House to find her \ 


She had brought } 





her—a middle t 
ta v« ng, ¢ i 
as close-n ithed 
when they are the exceptions to prove the rule of 
1 garrt is ract The mulatto man was a con , 
t ator { butier and gardener It was he who 
did the marketing, dealing with the tradespeople 
ind pa) gy ali thet yman was the cook, 
presumatl Passe by rare saw her. These two, wit! 
their n tre ( I ed tne ousehold 
For such a mistress and such a household the old Gresham 
piace made a most fit ling place It was one of those 


houses that seemed builded for the breeding of mysteries 


and the harboring of tragedi« the ind of house that 
cannot stand vacant long without vaguely acquiring the 
reputation of being haunted. It wasa big, foursquare house 
of gravish s ne. piaced the exact center of a narro y, 
treeless lot, which extended through for the full depth of 
the city bloc) In f t ol was a high picketed fence 


vas a garden of sorts, 





and a deep, bare rt behind it 
with a few stunted and illy-nourished berry bushes; and 
on each side of it was a brick wall, so high that the sur 
shine never fe eé h at the side of the house toward 
the nortl and even in the hottest summer weather the 
foundation stones there were slick and sweaty with the 
damp, and big snails crawled oa the brick walk that ran 
in the shadow of e wa eaving trails of a luminous 
slime acro the | greenish mold which covered the 
br KS 

The woman to this house, with its gear and garnish- 
ngs, Just he last of the Greshams had left it when he 
died. During the months and years it remained tenantless 
il e upper iow l tightly shuttered: she left 
them so. In the two lows windows, which flanked 





recessed front door and which lacked blinds, 


e of in 


silver color, drawn down 


hes showed between their 





untringed en me copings These, too, were 
left as they } accorded well with the blank, 
cold house i they matched in with its drear old face; 
they made you think of coins on a dead man’s eyes. 


This house, as I have said, stood almost opposite the 
House. What went on within it no outsider ever 
, rossed its threshold—to this 


good day no out- 


Gaunt 


Knew, tor out ler ever ¢ 


sider ever has 
known; butevery 
day its door 
opened to let out 
its draped and 
veiled mistress, 
forth on 


business, 


setting 
her 
which was to fol- 
low Major Fox- 
master; and 
every night, 
when that day’s 
business was 
done, it opened 
again to let her 
back in. In time 
the town grew 
used to the sight; 
it never grew 
tired of talking 
about it. 





As for Major 
Foxmaster, he 
would dodge 


He Took His 
Constitutionals Alone 
Tagging Biack Shape Behind Him 


Except forthe 








ed him 1 
} prove He 
V t ' rhe ‘ 
} ‘ 
i ‘ t 
name ‘ 
eat ol ‘ 
woul j ‘ ‘ t 
e she would ‘ 
] ‘ 
her long-fa ‘ 
ated \ new 
NV hve nh I t ‘ 
t I t { 
gy, would dog ! ‘ 
body to the gr ea 


had dogg 


+ ' ; 

Sue) | . 
far i 1 s] 
cause it wa ! 


found a lodgment 
Major’s mind, rn 
to him again and aga 
The existence that he 
and she had willed } 


to lead was not condu 


menta 





were, he betrayed I 


them to the re 


e appeared » he 
They Had Been Sweethearts 
tinued to depo 


self His be 4 ved no change He took } 

drove | 4 played card it the Kenilw ! 
carried | head as high as eve he snapped | viele 
heels down as is ever on the stones of the street a 
the bri ! lewalk. With a pair of eyes that we 
Ss inscrutable et as clear as two bits of hard blue 
and wit i lace ( uare of chipped flint, he went 
dauy and st outwardly obpilviou » the i 





inger alih Seer ge! KI 
s rea or twelve, came drifting t 
h Was clad al dead i vt 
is DIACK as | had beet is | 
t e incarnate embodiment ol | 
tou n Diistering midsummer a 
( ime and t ttime nel 





tra he waited in ail patience u 
emed tireless and hungerl We 
seem to affect her lr her grim pur 
ur t imphant above the calls of the fl 
At midnight, after a long vigil outside the Ker ort! 
moved benind him with thesameswift. noiseless 
floating motion that marked her in the morning 


And so it went with these two 


If he did not notice her presence, neither did 
he seek ever to elude her If he ever spoke to 
her, neither did he speak of her to others. As for 





the woman, she never 


spoke to anyone at a 


Outside the 
house 
her 

heard and her face wa 
never Only one 


walls of the 
where she lived 
voice was never 
seen, 
person ever dared sp aK 
to the Major of her 
Old Sherwan himself 
did not dare. Of all 
human beings he stood 
nearest to the Major 
If the Major might be 
i to have an intimate 
Moreover he, 


being a he-gossip, which of all the created breed 





Judge Sherwan was the 





Sherwan, 


one 


was by way of 
of gossips is the most persistent and the most 
consistent, the most prying and, therefore, the 
He yearned for the smell of 


ird yearns for his drinl| 


most dangerous. 
impropriety as a drunk 
His was a brackish old soul and from it 
I ioved to the Dils 

The pumps leading to tha 


Give him 





oured 


depths 





spew up 


waters of scandal 
fouled hold were always in good order 
the inch of fact and he would guarantee to pro 
vide the el 


ll of surmise and innuendo. Grown too 


old to sin actually he craved to sin vicarious 


to travel always on the edge of indiscretion, since 
he no longer plunged into it bodily 

Wherefore, after the woman came and the first 
shock of her coming wore off, he made a point 
of being seen in Major Foxmaster’s company as 
much as possible. The share of notoriety the 
association brought him was dear to his wit! 
In his manner and 


cocked his hat and 


ered, slack-valved old heart 


his look, in the very way he 
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GOING UP!=By EDWIN LEFEVRE 


LL booms are alike. The stage setting varies, but _ - ~_ They don’t discuss values, prospects, capi 

A fundamentally they are as drops of water. Customs, ii é conditions, trade prospects or such things 
ke costumes, change from force of environment their remarks to advances. 

nd economic conditions, but human nature remains the Ree It always happens in bull markets that brokers end by 


The autumn boom in Wall Street resembled al : merely executing orders. They become weary of giving 
tock booms, because the psychology of the boomers advice that isn’t followed, and urging caution after they 
ot changed and cannot change. The Tulip Craze in : realize that such counsel evokes jeers or insults. What 
or John Law’s Mississippi Scheme in France, or customers wish to get is a quick report on their orders to 
1 Sea Bubble in England in most things were the } buy or sell. And however much Wall Street may have 
interparts of the present speculation in this country : changed —and it certainly has changed for the better— you 
all, booms are made by men, and not by stocks or . see what you always see in bull markets: Brokers’ offices 
lots or wheat or mines or war. ‘ full of customers who sit before the quotation board, their 
Wall Street to-day tells you that there 4 eyes shining as they follow the motions of the quotation- 
1 market. The old-timers say so, and i board boy as he marks the prices, the magic figures that 
pointing specifically to the difference in the ' tell them how much more money they have to-aay thar 
’ of the speculation. The newcomers prove it still " they had yesterday A wonderful thing, that quotation 
ily by emphatically asserting that they never . : board, for they see on it not alone the fulfillment of their 
it Every time you meet a young broker or , desires or the realization of their hopes, but the confirma- 
" speculator—young men to whom the Flower tion of their own suspicions of their own sagacity. A mar 
soom of 1899 is as remote as the Battle of Salamis— you 5 who has bought a stock against the advice of a conserva- 
sten merely to voluble enthusiasm. Their tive broker, and has doubled his money in a f 
not only with triumph but with gratitude at | his suspicions turned into convictions by 
r good luck in being alive at such a time judge, the stock ticker. The stock ticker knows mor 
‘Nothing lil , old chap,” the son of a broker friend everybody. Itdeals with results. It satisfies your cray 
ired me ‘he boy had just come from the Curb, wher« for action. It makes life worth |] ' And wher 
he had been at work with his larynx ie. that you are an ass, it convinces even you of it. 
Well, I’ve seer " I began From ten to three, thousands of 
N e interrupted, not rudely or com ie fs - ~ ther thought than to listen to the 
but y earnestly, to convince me how . f ; . =e natured crowd, these winning Wiser 





not to be as excited as he. I know he was ag golden tinkle to their laughter. 
that I didn’t realize that Wall Street had reformed l - tr toe no aw funny stories long before the humorous « 


They are holding their pockets open, and the ticker 
do 


vt { didn’t knov ‘ » eter rules of tl 06 . 
He knew that i did know that the eternal rules of Clearing the Sales . 
inbeatable game had been wiped out by the rise in the rs into them. Men who are getting sometl 


and he felt very sorry for me because he wa \ ning have their eyes glued ) the financial nothing never have grouches. They are excellent 
vas not going to take home the money that he page Of the eighty per cent at least t ty mi I panions—provided each will do his legitimate 
; to be had for the picking up. emselves, or figure with lead pencils or narg f = listenin, For all of them are dying to tell everyb 
e newspapers. Since the market h: ‘ riou uck ley ar Sheer modesty! They 
The Epidemic of Easy Money etback of late they must be figuring their | rofits. 2 } know it and they kn 
rhe twenty r cent that are 
D: ‘Five years ago I gave you the Jungle Book columns of the newspapers talk to their seatm: . n Swimming With the Tide 
hristmas present. Did you read that stor vou listen you discover that they are no 


t 


alligator?” tocks—-they are talking about their wi ng HE old-stagers are more philosophical. 
do with the fact at ner In the mornings on the street cars you observe mi } that after th i “an years this is their |: 
the same thing You feel that most of the ju tion provide against similar leanness in the futur 
readers are on their way to make money, not by working as it , careful in their recklessness. Wher 
it in their offices but by getting it without working, [ 
ir brokers’ offices. Their talk is mostly about babies ; 
des , -n e kind that y t about or | | \ cn about 
e kind you go on honeymoons with, bul war babies and you ar , from hi 
ar brides. In the offices of merchants and dentists and 
commission men, in the studios of artists, in the hotel _ . j f a specul 
y been her i ) te lobbies and the cafés, at dinner tables on Fifth Avenue gic: ugh, because suc} 
- but dad says r ‘ and Avenue A, the talk is the same. Eve rybody an us been havi is t at ext 
fe } 


ife have become f 


; inanciers. Of course in the offices of revival meeting, 
ire you making out yourself?” stockbrokers the talk is bound to be about the stock marke the public's buy 
looked modest and said 
atingly, % i boys 
t they very 
their exploits but 


ream of showing 


leaned 


Oo’ 
conservative P remember 


a "1 coul 





i do better tha 


not give you an) } . ave 
1 knew it was usé¢ j advances in certain 
but the impulse was , “ “I remember,” 
oo strong to be resisted 7 head of the firm, “ Billy 
i added ‘Such chances do re? land. It was over thi 
t come more than once ina . ie: — years ago. It was all rail: 
ire Now, son, you beat ; ‘ j snp. then. He rushed in all ex 
hile you are still ahead of BD so tgs 2 : and yelled: ‘Buy meat 
game. Cash in and soak - : sand R. O.’ It so happer 
; that I had been going over 
only begun. I get it : that road’s figures, or rathe 
ara ’ ” 
solutely straight ; 
[ shook his hand Warmly and = : prospectus, because the ro 


him. He wasn't a clinical - , wasn't half finished. I called 


the figures in the promoter 





he was an epidemik him to one side and sa 
ong before you ( oF ‘Bill, do you know what thi 
Street you 8 stock is worth?’ ‘No, | 
ggest Boom Ever. You are near it is good for one 
land fifty and 





ide aware of it in the com- yp ee — — dre« 


muters’ train At least € ighty Most of the Business These Days is Being Done by the Odd:Lot Houses. They are Now Employing him short and said: 
ner eent. of the commuters Hundreds of Clerks Who More Than Once Have Had to Sleep in the Offices know what they have 





| 
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tfor? That road parallels the G. T. & M., and you know produce a condition of affairs that could find ex; 
that the G. T. & M ng mu re than earning in but one thing-——a great bull market 
xed charge Your road apitalized for over eighty Well, when the Stock Exchange was opened f ] f re 

isand dolla i mile ind ist figure a moment what again the mine was laid The fuse stuck it in plalr n atte 

} t ea ntere ind d lends Great olan nsharp-eye vidly imaginative Ame : t 

S !’ said I D ! t only had money in banks but were cu me 

Ol irse the | nts in two months that had more money tne aults than the Y 
nm the est Kir { i ila The road was to do wit rhe West was rich from its wonder l 
ifte r eorg ‘ i the st } lers got wa the South was perking uJ the M lle West 
the pr ege f 3 x assessment to ge ew ock facturing automobiles, motor trucks nd 
that vVasn t wort! i muct is tne I 

« nent t we t ar iter 
But whe py. B me me j 
iid John, in the f ‘ ‘ il 

n stat Hereaft« \ 
when I say “‘bu f ne t I 

‘ 
l £ isted bi i » 

I ild te é r st I 

bout simila le ng the boor 

















What's the ma aske | YROBABLY 
t ) eT ‘ 
I hurt 1 toe i ‘ I : 
How did 1‘ 
We I ng the Manu t 
r i I didr t the range, and t rover i 
. t the I the I KR. Ke 
B n 1 off to the ist are ‘ hn W.G 
~ hat the ere doir . eM | 
l eems t t mem t iL , 
e | t to buy ( j ( ‘ 
( ‘ t it the st ‘ 
He t ight he ild e to buy a ‘ 
At time th \ 
" ha t t irted and the broke ‘ 
' } | eane £30.000.000 
l he M ial and se The t , 
stomer obeyed ed f teen yea 
it itt ¢ not! ict ‘ , 
e ot the ston hbeing wortn more . . 
I elling f He didn’t bu ‘ yung 
It went up to hundred and iR ell P. I 
Iter rd } ‘ +} 
‘ ! eA 
“If 1 Had Only Bought ———”’ f 
pe if the speculators’ he consists la leader arose 
make. If you had only done what 1 ty of the 
g t é f 1 : ¥e ‘ } 
ur ime | You emembe Chere ‘ 
ame t “a atemer! : 
ecating the i specu n ir ‘ It 
f his cor \ rea i ! ' fl 
lecent t ng t ) met ‘ I! — —E ! yreate ' 7 
— ke ~~ ' : The Steck 5 ohenge Has Succeeded in Putting an End to Many Abuses and Today There tu 
ne : ; ' 1 # : ie. é “ ; is no Such Manipulation in Stocks as Was Seen in All Previous Booms : nor 
ino good it necking speculation, but gratituade for his getting paid for them; the East had become a vast arse y mare the } er be ise the da 
g from people who had bought the stock wi il, with factories running day and night at the most g¢ has bee 
expressed in remarks like tl ‘He’s trying to pick up _ profitable prices in their history e ha rT mind not to be 
eap stoc We're n to his tr * tog Do you know what happened when the New Yor in wv ne hu ‘ ‘ 'e 
hough it true that n t of the stories of lucky or Stock Exchange resumed business on November 30, 1914? bu g the « ent of ‘ 
Sp i t iriants I the st« What happened was that the straining e rs of the Ame il pa N } it he 
heard at the height of boot the past, it 1 t be people heard a mighty voice that thundered louder thar a sensat , i i t 
idmitted tha ere are many points of difference between the forty-two-centimeter guns of the Teutons—a voice d é to be ed for a 
the present speculation and similar outbursts of bygone that was magnified by a stupendous megaphone of solid There nev ere such mars itupa 


When the New York Stock Exchange closed a con- gold—the two words: GoInG UP! house n W Stree ur und ung 








dition was created that really had no precedent in this Some man approached the mine and lit thefuse. It wa da lhe head of a ' 
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shares in one of the big days, remember that the 
individual transactions range from one share to any- 
thing under a hundred, mostly twenty, thirty or 
forty shares. This means thousands of individual 
transactions, 

Such a firm has to have a force of what they call 
complaint clerks to satisfy their customers—the 
other brokers—that the price was right. All their 
telephones on the floor of the Exchange have time 
stamps, so that the exact moment that the order is 
received is put down in black and white. They have 
a staff of half a dozen clerks who keep careful tabs 
on the exact moment at which sales are made on 
the floor. They have a stock ticker and the tape, 
instead of falling into a basket, passes through a 
clock with a time-stamp attachment that marks on 
the tape the time, minute by minute, so that the odd- 
lot house can say to its broker customer: “Your 
order shows it was received at 2:37. The sales in 
that particular stock at 2:37 P.M., at 2:38, at 2:39, 
and so forth, were thus and so.”” And the stock- 
exchange ticker in the odd-lot houses stamps on the 
tape exactly what prices were obtained for stocks at 
that very minute. These houses get and give such 
a vast number of checks in payment for their trades 
that over the heads of the clerks there is a system of 
cash carriers, such as you see in the department 
Instead of office boys thronging the narrow 

halls, carrying checks and comparison tickets, and 

so forth, the little conveyers carry the documents to 

the hundreds of the clerks who record the 
American public’s favorite pastime, the bull market. 
There is no doubt that a great change for the 

better has taken place in Wall Street. The articles 

on the Unbeatable Game of Stock Speculation which 
appeared in THE SATURDAY EVENING Post did not please 
Wall Street, brokers feeling that justice had not been done 
to the efforts of the Stock Exchange in the direction of 
preventing the abuses that manipulators indulged in so 
freely a few years ago. As a matter of fact, neither they 
nor anyone else can controvert the fact that anybody who 








stores. 


great 


tries to make a fortune gambling in stocks must necessarily 
lose his money in the end. This does not mean that seeing 
an opportunity and grasping it is fatal to the pocketbook 
or that brokers are crooks. At all events, it is a fact that 
to-day there is no such manipulation in stocks as was seen 
in all previous booms. The Stock Exchange has succeeded 
in putting an end to many abuses by men of great financial 
power who were not concerned with the reputation of the 
Stock Exchange. 

Thus there is a marked difference in the character of 
the trading. The transactions numerically do not show 
such totals as were seen in the spring of 1901. This is 
partly because of the Stock Exchange’s attitude toward 
manipulation and because people are no longer fooled by 
the familiar devices. However, there is still another reason 
besides the efforts of the Stock Exchange or the greater 
wisdom of the lambs, and that is that both the state and 
the Federal governments impose a tax on stock transac- 
tions. Thismakes “ washing” and the giving of “‘matched” 
orders a matter of great expense. To a large extent the 
very violent fluctuations in certain stocks are due to this 
very absence of manipulation in the market. The leader 
who used to “jack up” his specialty and could prevent 
overviolent decline by means of “supporting” orders isn’t 
doing anything of the kind in this market. Of course 
panicky tendencies probably will continue to be checked by 
the stronger interests, but not in the old-fashioned way. 
The attitude of Wall Street toward the public is different 
to-day and the public realizes it 

Then, too, the professional trader to-day does not 
indulge in the large operations of former times. There is no 
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scalping. The old-timers used to buy ten thousand shares 
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type tl lives at least five thousand miles away and has 
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g little fiddles in the moonlight; but the new society 

will prove that romance is always here for our taking It 
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pr a learned report about a brakeman running on 
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Division of the M. & D., an ordinary young 
ian named Chris Thorsten, with hair 
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badge on his c: who, nevertheless, experienced 





name of Dante. 

Joralemon, Minnesota, with a Norwegian father 
ish mother, Chris Thorsten was so free from a 
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Like most Joralemon boys, 
yards of the M. & D., that fairy 
Pacific Coast at 
He had a favorite engineer, who let him ride ix 


roader? 


he was fascinated by the 
] with St. Paul at one end and the 
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i wheneve 


he flipped a freight. Before he was twenty he was a 


brakeman in the freight service 
; imagination and he reveled in his curious 


new world, one hundred and 
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twenty miles long and one 


hundred and twenty feet broad. He studied every house 
and field and ditch and tarpaulin-covered threshing ma 
chine, from Ferguston to St. Hilary He could see only 


one side of things from the train; but whatever he could 





was satisfyingly mysteridus to him. 
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but with one window 


Three miles from the towr 


tage, partly hidden by a willow grove, 
visible, at which a curtain waved like a beckoning hand 
He 
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e equally inviting Farm of Windmills 


nearly concealed by the 
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because it reminded him of the banker's 


barn that he could see 
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but that awed him, 








I lsome residence at home He enjoyed an intimate 
acquaintance with the Farm of Windmills, based on about 
eventeen square feet of house roof, one barn, one chicken 


-apple trees, and two large willows 


For a year he noticed casually that some sort of smallis! 


girl was to be seen playing in the yard or talking to a man 
in overalls. Once he saw the girl reading on a platform built 
the branches of one of the willows. Chris wasarailroader 


and 
and for 
It was 


sec onds, 





twenty impressions in ter 
nissed nothing The girl was reading a book; 


le who read books he had an exalted reverence. 


a big book. He wondered what it was— bound magazines 
or a dictionary, or perhaps poetry He decided that it 


should be poetry—a copy of the Family Compendium of 
Noble Poetry and Good Prose Reading for All the House- 
hold, that lordly compilation which the Thorsten family 
used for propping open the kitchen door. 

Reading poetry! Yet she wes. he observed; only four- 


1 or fifteen. She was sitting ‘i'urkwise on crossed legs 





, in coarse cotton stockings that seemed from a 
distance too extensively darned for the princess of a man- 
sard roof. Her hair was exactly right for a princess, how- 
Most of the girls along the line had prim pigtails or 
weedy tangles of uncombed locks; but round the eyes of 
the girl in the willow tree foamed a shower of brown hair, 
wavy and fresh-washed. She was eighty feet away and he 
looked for a moment only, but he 
elastic freshness of her hair. 

As the farm ran back out of sight, past the train, the gir] 
glanced up from her book and gazed off among the trees, 
her delicate chin in her hand. 

Chris took with him the memory of her brooding quiet 
He was nineteen and imaginative; and, though he did not 
know it, he was a railroad man because thus he approached 
more nearly to the world of cities and sea and old beauti- 
ful things than he could have done as a farmer or miller 
or clerk. He had told himself stories—not particularly 
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Next day it was his trick on watch in the caboose cupola. 
He thrust his arm—unromantic in its sleeve of blue flannel 
fuzzy with lint-—through the window, whirled it violently, 
and let the bouquet fly toward her. The girl, not very 
poetically engaged in feeding pigs, stared perplexedly and 
did not give response. The bouquet landed in the weed- 
filled ditch beside the track. 

When the train passed next day Chris saw the gilt 
paper of his gift still lying among the weeds, a forlorn 
thing, with the gay cover smashed from its fall. 

Hurt, amazed, he stared at it, then peered at the farm- 
yard. Asin her childhood days, the girl was reading on t 
airy platform among the willow boughs; but round her 
slim, fine legs a long skirt was swathed and her fingers 
pressed her temples as though her eyes were a little tired 


ne 


She looked up, the sunlight that came through the leaves 


checkering her hair with light and shadow, and let her 
the train. He curtly saluted her, 
o forehead, and she waved just as the train exas 


quiet glance dwell on 
hand 


atingly bore him away 


per- 
“I wonder whether she knew it was a bouquet for her?’ 
meditated 
That night he prepared another bouquet of the brightest 
ie could find, and he flung them unwrapped. He 
saw her pointed chin rise until her throat shone above her 
collar as, with surprised eyes, she followed the are of the 
fly She started to run forward. 

The flowers were gone next day, and from the tree hous« 
she peeped shyly at the train. 

Roses, as they came into bloom, sweet peas that were 


he 


Irises 


ing flowers. 


like her fresh cleanness, pansies and peonies, he gave her. 
He had to hide them in his lunch pail, in his pocket 
among the farm machinery loaded on flat cars 
them from the other trainmen. 

She was standing by the fence one morning of passing; 
her fingers were nervously pinching the rusty barbed wire; 
with a perturbed, lovely excitement she was examining the 
whole train. He was impudently perched on a brake on a 
box ear. He sprang up; his hat came off. His cropped, 
broom-colored hair and the pleasant even tan of his Norse 
face had something of the sturdy boyishness of a young 
knight. He awkwardly bowed to her, and from his pocket 
he brought out a careful though slightly mussy little bunch 


even 


to conceal 
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A smile transformed the searching seriousness 
then, as though she were again the little gir 
she ran away. 
She waved to him always after that. 
er, visitors apparently, and she 
that she He 
udying h from the high- 


cocked on one side. 


of pansies. 


of her face; 


Once or twic 


there were girls with } 
evidently enjoyed. 


willow, her littl 


motioned with a secrecy 


saw her st im 


crowned head 
He knew now that her greetings were 
Once, 


W for him alone 
was in the cupola, he saw the front brake- 
She stared at the intruder and did not 


but when the caboose came opposite her, and Chris 


when he 


man signal to her 
move; 


ke one waking from a brown study 
' 


waved, she was li 
At 


Poems, in a red-line edition 


last he sent her Keats’ 


a book by his aérial post 
and in it this note: 


‘lease let m 1 you this book. For years now I have 
ad; I guess there are many girl 
I love to read too: even a braki« 
ad sometimes. I read Dickens and Hall Caine, 
and lots of magazin So I wanted to send you this book 
If you like it just wave it once as I go by, and I will know I 
have not been fresh in giving it to you, because we bot! 
like toread. Honest, 1 donot want to befresh. Ih 
all kinds of respect for the lady who reads such interesting- 


the WLIOWS, 


YOUR FRIEND OF THE FREIGHT TRAIN. 


heen r 
along 


loves to re 


watching you 


} who read. 


r 10t 


ere 


e 


ave got 


looking books in 


P. S. The librarian of the Saint Hilary Public Library 
educated woman—says she is 
It is fine poetry. Il do not re 


I ay 


he is a highly SaVS Ss u 
ll like t 


poetry my self, Di 


He after giving her the book. 
would scorn it He pictured her with eyes fl 
tamping t heroine of Humble Hearts, 
played under canvas at Ferguston; 
ing: da ss 
Next di 


sure yé 


wi his book. ad much 
t 


preciate it. 
rhaps she 
r f 


{ oot 
ge, t 


was gloomy 


like the 


ss : 
he fancied her exclain 


“Sir, how re vou! 


ood at the fence again, flushed, agitated, 
) As he yulled the 
book from under her arm, hesitated, then waved it timid] 

After two weeks, di 
tT? 


iy sne 
he ves shining came abreast of her she } 


iring which she did not come so far as 
her another 
beside the 


intently. 


t fence, ough he sent book, he looked 


ahead and 
ball of paper ar 
ith thet 
side of the 
ladder 


he 
her 
i 


sundle., 


saw down track, balancing a 


al 


ng 


He 
car and 


t} 


W ig \ She motioned up at 
skipped down the iron ladder or 
leaned far on 


hand, the 


m W 


the box it, precarious! 


dad out 


rou? 
rou 


holding the W one other har 


ik 


stretched toward her, smoke and cinders stormir i 


them bot! 


The 


was for 


train roared forward; he was carried toward her 
the ++ ps She 


rs me near her parted, expectant li 
He caught it, 
while in the sudden jerk of the 
and nearly fell from the | 

grinding trucks. His whole body con- 


but instantly he tl 


was holding undle slammed it 
his br 


action he 


He heard the ert 


safe, 


iis grip 


! 1 
almost lost ! 


au 


e yo 


tracted with tl y 


of himself and over } oulder bowed to her grace fully 
that is, as gracefull a man hanging with feet and ons 


hand to add 
with the n 10 


As Dante 


as 
a er on the side of a jouncing train, swinging 
n, Can reasonably be «¢ xpe cted to bow 
would have opened a scroll from Beatri 


brakeman sat on a box car and 1 


! wspaper. 
There w shaggy ru 
f wild aster 
Dear Ur 
you 


ig my 


sset dahlias setting 


and among the flowers this note: 


Ir deed I do love to read bool S 
to thank many 
It might have been quite a 
ad somebody to sort of talk to 
books round here, s 
and, oh, indeed, I di 
l am going back 
but could not go withor 
1 will not have 
1 will think of 


THE GIRL THAT 


us sé you times tor 
maki 
lone 
*not many 
fulne SS; 
you said. 
hool. oon, 


anking 1 bad winter; 


snow. you t! 
REAl 
. Was 
kissed most freq ently 
He 
womal 


loops of tne 


studied her handwriting 


who reads much and writes | 
; he saw | self 


eT 
n 
was promote d to brakemar 


ar 


own 
Two months later he 
He 


stenography and scien« 


sne was gone; att l had come. 


in the passenger service 


1 ot » } 
took up more Keer eve iis ‘e 


ing 1 high-school work. 


Joralemon Station he saw a poster advertising a 


At the 

h-school n ended at 
Hil forty-odd miles from Joralemon, and he was 
there at five-thirty P. M.; but h 


entertainment. His passenger ru 


red whet reacned e 


He saw 


marked by their silver-and-maroon 


caught the seven-seven train back to Joralemon. 
gro 


banners as Seniors. 


up 


her among the 
Apparently she was completing het 
He ached with the pride 
at, and with his glory in her when she stood out in 


high-school work it 
of th 


a frilly gown of white mull with lace insertions, her hair 


two years. 


in a pompadour, and sang Oh, Promise Me! as a solo. 
irst time he had heard her voice. It was deli- 
sound of evening 


It was the 
] 


cool 


ciously and young; in it was the 


leay es. 














Another May d: 
Windmills. 


y—and she was back at the Farm of 


She could not know that he was in the passenger service 
He ran down to the steps of the open platform, pulled off 
his semi-mil tary cap, waved Ww e stared for a sec- 





ond—lovely and dreaming amor » blossoms 


and broke into quivering ife as she waved-back 

Most periods in all lives are times of drudging along day 
after unchanged day; of wishing that something surpris 
it summer to Chris. He 


threw flowers to her and a few books; he knew the daily 


ing would happer Such was 





sweetness of seeing her and the daily agony of not hearing 


her voice But not} ng happened 

He was on the train bound south one hot September 
afternoon. He was opening ventilators and had stopped 
to talk with the Ferguston undertaker. He lolled on the 


arm of a seat near the front of the car, and as he talked he 





looked along the aisle. He saw a silk-clad ankle, sleek and 


+} 


smooth as a pigeon’s breast, a girl’s foot in a dull-leather 
pump, and the flounce of a blue skirt He glanced uj 


casually. His heart leaped! The girl—the girl!—sat four 
seats away, on the other side of the car, facing him. 


She was transformed in a town suit of blue cheviot, 








and the stiff linen collar of that period contrasted with the 





girlishness of her demure head and ivory neck. She was 
looking away from him, her face in profile; he saw the wist- 
fulness of her lips, the uptilt of her chit She seemed 

to him, at least—altogether a city girl, and the timorous 


deference of the small-town man to city clothes accom- 





panied his nobie delerence as lover. 
He was weak about the knees and wabbly at the pit of 
the stomach. He did not dare go down the aisle—speak to 


her. What could he, an ordir ary trainn say to the god 





dess? He fled to the baggage car, where he informed John 
BERGER 
Gorman, acting baggageman, that he had a peculiarly vio- 


lent headache . « Suppose she expected to see him or 





the train? Suppose even that, by a n le, his absence 





lisappointed her? Better that than reveal himself to her 





as a boor! 

He looked out from the | aggage car at each station. He 
saw her leave the train at Saint Sebastian and take the bu 
for the State Normal School, where the young ladies of 
Moore County are trained in fudge making, tennis, and 
the teaching of the young 





The winter was lonelier because he could not get 


to peruse Needlewo or the Organization of Beneficial 
Recess Play, with Lecture on the Planning of School 
Playgrounds, which were among the courses scheduled in 
the Normal School Catalogue He could not pretend now 


that he was studying beside her 


: ’ 
He so savagely regretted not having spoken to her that 


he would start up from his chair to go to her. Next time, 
he swore to himself, he would be prepared to meet her 


That motive became a m, though he did express 





by making foolish memos on report blanks—‘* Read poetry 

Learn conversatior Mer Get new neckties.” 
Spring! She was back! At last Chris told her some- 

thing of his long devotior n letters to go in books. As he 


ote each letter he planned to go and see her at the farm; 
but it was quite suddenly, and for no visible reason, that 
he decided to take a lay-off the following Friday, deadhead 
to Wakamin, and drive down to the farm. He would at 


last explore the other side of 





the houses he knew so inti 





mately from the one side set 





e old-fashioned garden in 
front of the white cottage; and 
O00 sae 

He did not know even the 
name of the girl. He wcnld 
learn it now. 
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as a year before, tho 

















Nearty Every Time the Train Passed the Farm He Saw Her Reading Books in the Willow Continued on Page 2 
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360) followir ga 


load of scenery into the alley 
back of the old Paladin Theater 


tramp 


t theater s 


ecrets 
the 
aded by 
which 


Lo @a 


cved 


Hach 


door 


] and the little alley 
ized him up as a plain, ordi 
Pop, having been round 
ince the heyday of Mar 


tr 
of the 


| alle y 


vaudeville 


in the 


aoort 


he least 


ndet 


Hey, you!”” he 


Che tramp, instead of 
rear of the transfer 


k and tou 


late 


ely, it 
e pal 


llowing the 


wears 
Wag 


respons¢ 


close! 


to the 
hed 


seemed 


stage to be inv 
a privacy not to be 


called to the 


iy 


ted canvas 


cTatt 


Pop Wilson's au 


ttaloguing of the 


ng 
amp. 


tI 


ray ¢ 


ve 


urat 


judging 


The man’s 


8, 


strangers 
turned the old Paladin 


that venerable guard of 


SC 


house 


the 
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hool that held 


lo 
he change ir 


had 


Views of the 


not 


mal 


ut no im 


got 


f looking up, 


almost affection 


a rumpled bit 
th 


ol 


at protruded 


appraisal and 


tranger as a tramp 


e, 


} 


him 


is only error 


an ordinary 


face was blackened 


coal dust and his rather large 
as they turned on the old 


an appeared to he focused on some 


Ing 


is absolutely 


face 


beard that 
irnt ends 
The hair, 


d beer 


is carefully | 


in 


t 


he distar 


trailed a 


of 


the 


one ¢ 


pectability 


He 


wore 


ce, 


maue 


no expression. 


In them there 
Over 
ed stubbk 


one think of the 


matches 


a field of 


also filled with coal 
a chestnut brown and 
rushed back from his 


idence of a former 


"1 


it carried in 


vengaged hand a cap of the type af 


wy 


Ligiish 


t 


erything about the 


m, stingy « 


ousers, 


6, Suggested 


‘oat to 


ourists: 


the 


in fact, 
thes, from the 
tight-fitting 


lifted high above the sorry 


the Britisher 


Shoul 


rs that were broad and square were 


nade to look narrow 


‘op Wilson the 


ump gave the impression of being impri 


ated 


hut 


W hei 
nd shook } 


Stubbs 


W“ 


truckload to the 


ig 


The 


bonds P 
Ameri 

i 
respon 
COTM 


ubsided 


as short o 


and a 


neshifter?’ 


mwa 


I 
I 


} 


wher 


a 


neip 


extra man was needed it 


how to handle 


ip 


name 


mp 
j 


was no li 
dist 
All right! 


TLE pre 
Wher 
T 


five walked through the stage doorway 


au 


Ther 


nodded 


Grab hol 


as a vacant 


nd throughout 


gestion of sparseness 


muscular frame of the 


soned, anxiou 
they 


uware did not make « 


demanded 


another ce: 


Was rising 


that 


left 
lef 


Pop Wilson 
he 


Two 


suddenly recalled 


stage hands had 


t! remoy 
stage 

as/ced, moving toward the 
that stuff?" 

hi Ips twisting into 


1 the 


trang 


gray eyes. ‘IT 


l, there Pop ordere« 


breaklast 


lanation the tramp’ 
} 
! 


on, mechanical 


assisting In the 


Into His Eyes 
What Was Nearest to 
an Intelligent Gleam 
That He Had 


S.ewn Round the Paladin 


was all done the old doortender handed 


ung man—he could not have 
> 


stop 


wok at the mail rack where performers are accu 


q 


na 


nader tl 


asked for at 


Al 


| do 


pardon, 


l 


. Ssugpestec 


letters 
oking blankly ahead, when a detair 
The tr 


where shifters | 


s shoulder 


age, ad begun te 


e direction of the 


tranger did well. He was told t 


beer 


He then proceeded toward 


amp was directed 


boss shifter and 


ame the tramp smiled enigmatically 


vidently he could not remembe 
1a stage husky, looking at the bear 


said the stranger, looking up 


} 
i 


There Came 


Ever 


Vay accented the for the 
prefix of My Lord. From that moment My Lord Stubbs 
his full name, though time gradually cut 
Lord Stubbs 
three days Lord Stubb 
t had 
Paladin. From his looks, his accent, and a word dropped 


words was re sponsible 


Dex 


ple 


ame t down to 


i) 
ly illine 


it 
ling 


Lilt 


hi 
institution 


, by amiab 


an 


yand W 


ne work, become round the old 


Lord Stubbs’ fellow workmen came to the 
he 
eamer and had worked in the hold as a stoker. 
ng aimlessly round New York, he had seen the w: 


e and there, 
must have come from somewhere on a 
Wander 
wonl ad 


conclusion that 


of stage scenery and had followed it into the alley 


Lord Stubbs used excellent language on the rare occa 


sions when he spoke at all, and, despite his stupidity, was 


ked because of his evident consideration for the feelings 


of others. He would do anything that was told him, even 
to running errands for Pop Wilson, to whom he had taken 

Out of the kindness of his heart Pop had 
that Lord Stubbs could slee p in the theater 


and run errands, he never left the building 


fan Vy. 


a preat 
arranged it so 
Except to « 


\ 


at 
a sceneshifter Lord Stubbs became an adept, though 


ther huskies, preferring haste to accuracy, often had 
the stage 
He would 


a scene until he had viewed it from the front 


him down for standing in the middle of 
itically viewing the work he had done 

mave 
one occasion they had put up a drawing-room set, 
to the left and downstage. A door was 
entirely near to the 
When the othershifters had gone he removed 


a fireplace 
e fireplace too sult queer 


Lord 


tne 


Stubbs 
jog which made the corner of the room, shoved every 

ing back four feet, and placed the door farther upstage 
and away from the fireplace. All this in direct violation of 
the stage the 
Lord Stubbs had not seen the directions, bi 
the effect from the front and did not like it 

“What do you mean by breaking up a set this 
the property 


lett it 


directions as laid down ir advance orders 


it he had viewed 


way?’ 
“We 


man demanded to know on his return. 


exactly right.” 
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“Quite right, sir,” admitted Lord 
tubbs; “but, you know, they don’t 
‘ave fireplaces two feet from an oper 
aoor 

“They don't, eh 

is act.” 

**No, sir,”’ insisted Lord 
“The room would get cold; 


> Well, they do ir 
Stubl 


and be- 


sides, a caller, you know, would ‘ave 


‘is trousers scorched before he knew 
the fireplace was there.’ 

It late 
then; and, to the surprise of the head 
shifter, when the 
the sketch with the drawing-room set 
arrived he declared Lord Stubbs’ shift 


ar the 


was too set 


to change the 


actor in charge of 


improvement or origina 


/ 
a 


rections 

“T fancied you would like it to loo} 
more natural,” he 
the fifty-cent tip, he went out throug! 


tne 


said; and, taki 


stage entrance, makin 
as to the location of a telegraph office 
Though curious to know 

Lord Stubbs wanted with a telegray 

office, Pop Wilson had studied the 

queer fellow long enough to know 

would be useless to ask questions. I 
time that 

1} 


il inquiries 


to this smile 


queer 
baffled a 
Lord Stubbs might have 
famous as a stage but 
interruption of his career by : 
rival of the Screaming Larkins, ar 
The 
came within three days after he had 


hi 
} 
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acrobatic and comedy team. 


changed the drawing-room set 

had asked for a telegraph office 

fact that the other hustlers, taking 

advantage of his slowness of wit, had 

shoved on Lord Stubbs most of the 

heavy work made his meeting 

the Screaming Larkins possibl 
Many heavy timbers 


with 


to say ! 
ing of overhead wires and trick table 

in the production of 
and Stubbs found 


himself busy from early morning unt 


were necessary 


the acrobatic act; 


time for the afternoon performance 
Loney L: 
the might 

the efficient i 

had handled but 
that arose following the night performance. 
throughout the 
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for 
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manner 
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there acrobats 
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called and the m 
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stage that the 
How'd the act go?’ 
what would he the 
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“Why, the Bolivar,” explained Larkin, “is the most 
important part in all He’s the fellow 
who takes all the kicks in the pants and the raps on the 
head—-the Patsy Bolivar; in other words, the fall guy 
Rapping of a fellow over the head will get a bigger laug} 
than the best comedy line in the world.” 
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what are you going to do about it?” 
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Merety a Background 








e stage er ted the d is © 1OOK ad er \ i ¢ em nis apparer 
eeds ol the Screa ng Larkins at this poin at being walloped for staring at a pretty lad n tig 
t I 4 r DO id struc 1 pure pant nime comed The sug he i ‘ N 
nthe head,a ( ! imt g throug! I never have doped it wi peopit 
la ga 1 l ‘ arku Tee le ¥ getting hurt Lone Lark served t ‘ 
grir i ‘ emi rassme ne ers a t ate i it? i l | 
t ipbed } ‘ ind at it to resume worth a lot of mone 
expre nie ace ¢ \ not y ) He's a find ‘ | 1) 
tumbler I 

t Té ed l ‘Just be ir luc ig? have him ge | 

stu i ye I the mp the act ‘ ! 

Det et i ir act When it was a er Lord Stubbs re I H 

t i \ r ea overalls and reported to Pop Wilsor Evid tne ‘ 
t me grit Ss i ter and applause had refreshed hin His face 
' ed é ige though still expressionless | ‘ inde 
“Got away with it, all right,”’ said the ia rt 
Is ided, t eer I knew you would. Take off ther eralls. Y ‘ 
r ( Into |} eve é came have to work for me any more You're a real actor nov t i ule 
é ‘ é eal he hi: ver Just the same, Lord Stubbs picked up the tin pa l i Lon trate 
e Palad ial, and went for Pop Wilson's supper and beer i ’ ot 

t ex I g ¢ At the next performance Lord Stubbs added more n« ‘ it leave ‘ " ed ge 

na t ‘ | ats tuff to the comedy of the Screaming Larki: W he Oe ‘ ‘ a 
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twer Lord Stubbs turned and hurled the bulb at Loney Larkir of pumps a ‘ I hve é 

r f i é é essed as be It struck the prop table and exploded. This was unex over to Lor b 
a x the tigt re pected *business,”” but it gave the rough-and tumble are neg ‘ ire ‘ 
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t | f é " and fa | If he could only do that agair said Larkin to } Putting ilf-demented stage ! t 

l ! ‘ the fir mie partner, “ t'd be the |} t ream in vaudeville; but ] ares ! t “ ‘ ‘ La ] ! 

ent el eared | id beer ocked can't repeat accidents good He i send ‘ f 

Lord Stubbs grinned whe he mentioned ne me ell tl! Ns aryie ( ea Ul l 
ed | t i ipe er a 
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d to be religious, 
y shapes our ends 


msi 


My 


1, 


life 


to belie 


has been 


‘with adventures both amorous and 


a God who order 


all things 


Often 


ern the purpose, but the Directing Hand is 


you, my friend, 


unoti 


ni 


glib doubter 


ple 


faith 


ice 


hat you do not smile. 


essa\ 


to knock 


a dastardly 


the 


deed; for 


age of questioning and demand for proof. 
raud, I am sin 
I still trust the loyalty of a 
and that certain epl- 


( 


SO¢ 


> and 
run counter to every principle of 
Any religion, m'sieu’, that 


; not a whit 


piritual 
the great 


an 
of a Guiding 
contention I 


onl 
only 


honor; 


needs. 


be ex- 


befell last Christ- 


thhold ng nothing, I 


! 


t 


rious adventures 


Hicks and I 


ourse, 


you have 


M’sieu’ 


heard 


anner in which he 


copper mine and you 
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It 


admiration. I 


uy 


| 
Ke 


rb new 


severy 


at a celebrated archi 


mor 
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iid not 


at 
utter a 


ome 


ides there and 


generosity 


Not so; 


so 
seek 


it 1 


noble nature 
cted t 


la 


rut malice 
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hat he 
onanza 


,and 


should he ever 


he will find at his 


not 
3 pr 


a 


squal 
repared 


friend 


again and again 


nes 


eu 
nt 


ne 


had it 
M’sieu’ 
ww? A 


at the bottom 


How 


ever, I 


zling triumph at the 


M’sic 
aon 
frie 


vastly different 


le 


over 


the 


the ladies 


rd 


adieu 


ing man- 


! 


ip 


fellow 


iple enough to credit 


— 
~ 


he 
~~ 


Again I Discharged My Rifle 


utterly 


purposes and kitchen, but as the sleeping chamber of the 
owner. Inadark corner was a species of bed, termed a bunk 
by the cowherds; with his aid I constructed another of 
identical shape and proportions. 

A most extraordinary character was M’sieu’ Joe, pos- 
sessing in an eminent degree the qualities of a loyal ally. 
He was a stranger to falsehood—endowed, moreover, with 
a fearless courage that prompted him to speak his mind on 
every occasion, be the consequences what they might. In 
f a slight defect in temperament, 
ve had a few disagreements; but they were always quickly 
dissipated. I refer to a pronounced irritability, easily 

n M’sieu’ Hicks by opposition or some trifling 
untoward ci He would swear profusely at 
such times, but without offense, so highly had he developed 
In addition to his other accomplish- 

ments M’sieu’ Hicks had 
acquired a fund of faunal 
lore that truly re- 
markable. Again and 
again he amazed me with 
his insight into the habits 
of the wild things infesting 
our mountain. For long I 
was skeptical, but later I 
could not doubt that this 
knowledge was accurate. 
And why? Because I 
proved it. 

It happened thus: Said 
M’sieu’ Joe one November 
day as we sat at dinner: 

“*Gittin’ of 
belly, are you, Frenchy? 
Then why don’t you go 
out and kill you a bear?” 

““And how should I[ 
accomplish the feat, 
m’sieu’?”’ 

“Why,” 
excellent partner, ‘it’ 
cinch, Allyou'vegot tod 
is climb up atree and make 
Every 


consequence, however, 0 


excited i 
rcumstance. 


t picturesque art. 


was 


sick 30w- 


answered my 


a 


a noise like a bee. 
bear within five 
come a-runnin’. 

You may perhaps sur- 
mise that this odd bit of 
information made me sus- 
picious. I scrutinized 
M’sieu’ Joe closely, but he 
was wholly grave and 
thoroughly in earnest 
Thereupon I made my res 
olution, of which, 
ever, I said nothing, lest 
the enterprise fail. In- 
stead, I affected incredu- 
lity, which prompted him 
to cite numerous cases of 
the successful accomplish- 
ment of this mode of cap- 
ture—notably by one Abe 
Green, who enticed a large 
specimen of the genus 
ursus by the simple expe- 
dient of humming through 
his teeth, thus luring the 
expectant animal from his 
mountain fastnesses to an 
ambush, where he 
promptly dispatched. 

M’sieu’ Joe imitated 
this sound for my benefit, 
and I must confess to a 
feeling of wonder that so 
astute a creature 
bear should be deceived 
thereby. Nevertheless, I 
practiced it assiduously 
that afternoon while 
was down the shaft; 
by nightfall I had attair 
some proficiency 
much so, that, even to my 
own ears, the resultant 
sound resembled the dron- 
ing of a hive. 

It was M’sieu’ Hicks’ 
custom to retire shortly 
after dark, and the instant 
his head touched the 


miles’ll 


how- 


was 


a 


as 


he 
and 
ied 


80 
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pill w he fell aslee p. Consequently it Was easy for me to 
slip out and up the trail a short distance to a stout tree | 
had selected for the venture. There I composed myself, 

a rifle across my knees, and began softly to hum in 
manner prescribed. 

For a long time nothing occurred to reward my 

I was growing discouraged; it i 
dling a limb and imitating the vocal efforts of a |} 
terous for hours. Moreover, I f 
However, I persevered and was at las 


hear at some 


s tedious busine 


imt 


imt ymenol! 


insect was 
sleepy. thrilled to 
distance behind me a peculiar snuffi 


1 faint rustle of leaves. Should I desist or 
M’sieu’ Hicks had not stated, but 
a cessation of the sound 


ih 


soul 
accompanied by : 
imitation? 
that 


*s suspicions. 


continue the 
I rapidly 
rouse the 
low, even buzzing. 

After a few minutes of tense, absolute silences . 


reflected mig 


prowler Therefore I sustained a 
sudder ly 
a blur appeared beneath my tree and I distinctly 
bole. I fired. 
ending in a whimper and the flailing of a heavy body on the 
ground. Again I discharged my rifle 
about and finally quiet. I waited, but there was no 
ment. I slid down from my perch and struck 
There lay a great brow ar. 
“La victoire!” I yuted, running in or 
**La victoire! Ah, my friend, embrace me 
it! I have slain the + 
He sat 
“Wha Here, leggo! ¢ 
tell you! What's the matter, any] 
“Come and se¢ 
When he espi 
so overcome with emotion that 
gape. 
“Well,” he 
up. B 
We had man 
that 


of our copper proje 


something sniff at the There came 


a snarl, 


gv 


flounderings 


more 


be 

sh 

monster 

up, rubbing his eyes foolish! 
what! uit 

1OW 

I dragged hin 


ed my gigantic victim the 


fora space 
said at last in a voice 
last my eyes if I don’t!” 

did M’sieu’ Joe 

rd preceding the tri imphant 
You have 
He 


arguments, 
arduous peri 
probab] 
invariably worsted him. would ang 
and cry 

a y ou’d 
ignorant 
ignorant 

I smiled, with« 


Besides, it is only the utt 


right, He 


the wl 


© All iree, 


That's 


ole 
erate st 
th 


ed me on my gallantry toward 


it resentment; one can tol 


from a friend at rank 
For one thing, 
Having 
Pitchfork Ranch to purchase sup 
M'sieu’ Joe, 


there the young 


ralll 


yurneyed down from our m« 
} 


11eS 


ladies, 


store my dog and I—w 


womarl who 
called Tud. Sh 


but I can assert wit 


assl 
wife to the fellow 
my h 


at 


old capa 
ig 
we 


laving dishes was far inferior to my own. 


Bien, 


straint, ¢ 


exchanged civilities. Despite a cert 


asl) 1 


inderstood, the rencounter passed off 


ose il 


showed her tl » attentions it 


gentleman to bestow and a woman’s pleas 
but on our way back to the mountain M’sieu’ Hic! 
had held severely aloof, preferrit } 
boon companions in the | h 
with a jeering laug} 
**What the Sam Hill,”’ he demanded, * 
all that bowing and scraping for, Frenchy 
“You could not understand, my 
“No; maybe not. But let 1 you 
Settler—all that kotowing is plumb wasted o 
nowadays. Nowadays you've got to git d 
right to human 1 4 good 
hug’ll do more for a man nowadays than all 
speeches you can think up.” 
“What!” I exclaimed. “You re 
then, is your method of appfoaching a 
“3a, 
“Then, my friend, all I can say is 


g te 
[’sieu’ 


1e Dar 


clown.” 
» tell 4 some 
ow 


basis down ature 


ommend tha 
: ie 


may. 


1e asserted brazenly 


you must have received 
some stinging rebuffs in your day 

“One or t he admitted 
cence. “I’ve had a few; but it’d surprise you how n 
like it. The next time we go to the st 
and see.” 

I glanced at him with disdain. His vanity was astound- 
ing, but it has been my experience that thi 
extremely prevalent and is to be found oftenest where least 
justified—a lamentable failing; but many 
worthy persons are afflicted with vanity 
permit it to prejudice me against M’sieu’ Joe. However, 
he was not slow to interpret the incredulity reflected in my 
face. It stirred him to boastfulness. 

“Oh, you needn’t look that way!” he said. “TI ain’t so 
old as I look. I’m only forty-two.”’ He looked nearer 
sixty. “‘When I git this beard off it improves me a heap, 
Henree. And I’m no slouch with the women, either.”’ 


1 


wo,” with an odious con pla- 


amily 


ore, Henree, try 


S weakness 1s 


otherwise 


and I would not 


‘“ 










I discreetly forbore to argue. His words seemed the 
wildest folly; yet they set me to thinking. M’sieu’ Joe 
had been in the right about the bear— why should he be 
wrong about the nature of the women among whom he had 
pondered the matter well 


spent his career I 


‘This is a dog's life,” M’sieu’ Hicks would say in the 
lor v lone ivy nignts 
Sometimes the stillness up there on our mountain seemed 
» tingle: one gl od fearfull »’s shoulder for : 
© tingle; one glanced fearfully over ones shoulder for a 
shape to appear. Often I felt a mad impulse to shout 


“It’s a dog’s life,” M’sieu’ would repeat 


+ 


I understood perfectly what troubled him, for he had 
confided in me as his friend. Three years prior to our 
meeting, while flushed with the proceeds from the sale of 
a claim, M’sieu’ Joe had married; but the union proved 
unfortunate, if not wholly unhappy. In short, his wife 
deserted him 

“She couldn’t stand a pinch,”’ he said over and over 
ayain; “‘just hadn't the hard stuff in her for it. She was 
fine so long as the money held out, and then— but maybe 


was my fault, too, Henree. I ain't exact 





an angel 


disposition, and when I git to drinking, like I used to 
do Besides, she wasn’t hardly more’n a kid.” 

It was plain to me that M’sieu’ Joe cherished still a sort 
of affection for his vanished wife. A wonderful thing is 

ve, my friend! It will survive buffetings and wrongs; it 
will rise triumphant from the ashes of despair; you cannot 
kill it except by starving. Yet its manifestations are so 

iried that I recall poor Bellilotte, who entertained 
for me perhaps a deeper sentiment than any woman who 
] 


has ever 


oved me, and I give you my word, m’sieu’, some 
times it was difficult to determine whether she adored or 
hated me. At any rate, M’sieu’ Joe was forever finding 


excuses for the delinquent one 


‘What could I expect?” he would break out, apropos of 





nothing. “‘I didn’t treat her right 
‘“*May it not well be,’ I ventured mildly, “that the cir- 
cumstances under which you met first precluded the pos- 


sibility of 

That don't cut any ice in this country, 
If a lady behaves herself and acts like a lady 
she is a lady. Patsy was no saint—I knowed that. But 
neither was I, for that matter.” 

I held my peace. It is impossible to talk ideals into a 
man—they are God-given, or the fruits of experience. 
And, after all, was not his rough and tolerant code best 
adapted to his life and its needs? 


Bien, M’sieu’ Joe moped and was joyous by turns; and 





we worked in our mine. So gratifying was our progress 
that one day he set out for town, and on his return 
announced 

“We can sell a fifth interest in it for six thousand dollars, 
Henree. How about it?”’ His eyes were glittering and he 
licked his Lips 

I considered. What our joint property might be worth 
I could not compute— M’sieu’ Joe vowed that there were 
millions in it—but at the mo- 
ment we were virtually penni- 
less by reason of his having 











borrowed my ranch savings to 
send off in payment of a 
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mysterious debt he wed We might soon be destituts 
Moreover, if the mine proved to be of such miraculous r 
ness what difference could a fifth make to our condit 
Enough is suffi it a hog, my friend 

*Accept,” 

Great!" 1 Joe That's the wa 
Ok at it All right pack up and let sg And whe 
ind that mone we take a thousand each a hit I 
to see the girls. How a it Ul Set 

Bu ther ‘ 

It car tr I awa at t? . 1a WeeK \ I i t 
difference. Besides, don’t you know what date it is 

In the multiplicity of my experiences I had complet 
forgotten 

**Tt’s the eighteent! " said M'sieu’ Jo« In a wee} 
be Christmas. And you surely don’t aim to spend Chi 
mas In this rathole, do you?—with six thousand good 
elegant dollars on tay 

Both his tone and his manner made me uneasy 
spoke of a thousand dollars as you or | would of a pen 
and one could ceive, with half an eye, that he alre 
gloated in anticipation over the org nis maginati 
conjured uj} Clearly the situation was fraught w 
menace Once started, who could te to what lengths 
M’sie u's Joe might not go Our dear won mone 


would be as water in his hands 
“Would not less than a thousand eacl iffice?”’ | 
urged. ‘We might fare very well indeed on a hundred 


my clown.’ 


‘hicken feed!"’ was his scornful retort. ‘Why 
that'd hardly ilroad fare and three squares a 
day! Don’t be short, Henree! This 
country and you'd ought to think big 





big 





well to be a piker back East, in a hall 
New York; but out here 
My decision was made 
“All right, my friend; I willgo. Vive la féte de Noél! 
We will take a thousand.’ 


Notwithstanding my ready acquiescence, I was pri 





vately resolved on a course of action opposed to his 

passion forspending. I would takea thousand dollars— yes; 
but I would not flingit broadcast. Let M'sieu’ Jo 
money. I would guard mi 


order 


burn his 


bring him back in good 





ne and 


And so we set out to celebrate Christmas. With Rowdy 
at my heels and M’sieu’ Joe whacking the burro on the 
rump, we went down the mountain and to tow: There 
the transaction was consummated by which we received 
the money. 

Said my wavering partner, his fingers fairly itching 

“*It seems a shame to bank this, Henree.”’ 

I was alarmed 

“Here,” I told him firmly; “take your thousand and | 
will take mine! We will instantly deposit the remainder 

He consented, but with lingering regret. Yielding to his 
importunities, I left Rowdy and the faithful pack animal 
a livery yard against our re 


turn, and we started East, arriv 






ing at i 
Paso on the 
morning of 
Thursday, 

























































Well, What Does He Want? 
You Sure Have Picked a Winner This Time 












“ah, Madame, Do Not Weep. I, Henri Giraud, am Here!’ 


the twenty-fourth da f December There we engaged a 
commodious double room at a modest hote 

It was my plan to repiet nn wardrobe at he eari 
opportunity (Coming trom the stat lLhadr ed that 
the ladies hurrying past on the reet ere not witho 
charn but it gave me a pang to olbse et irce 
bestowed a glance on us, however feelingly M'sieu’ Jor 
ogled them. I could not but ascribe this indifference to hi 
presence and our somewhat rough exte Fa ther had 
been my reception in other climes and other da ' lL abhor 
boasting; but there are certai: int wome " would 
cry their lovely eyes out at the very thought of Henr 
Giraud being reduced to mean attire rherefore, I re juired 


a new outfit 





A blue lit pecullar } I ‘ A ! i 
plexi yn; eve hirts of lave ier with pir stripes 
ny patent shoes orn nite } i f 
I felt hat, and a few cravats of daring patterns to offset 
the dark serge these, With a pea carly ind pe hay 
a change of underwear, comprised n ntended purchase 
The whole effect of such an attire rresistible; nothing 
Il have ever donned becomes me to the ime degree 
But M’sieu’ Joe frustrated the immediate accomplisl 
ment of my design. He had far other thoug! He looked 
out on the city and sma ed | ina wu ved 
I'm going right down, first e annou ed rie 
a drink, and then I'm going to a real re ] t, Henret 
and order me thirty dollar rt ried er 
Come on!” 
It seemed incredible that he t and 
I expressed my doubts according but he ired me ir 


f} unt Dar ' ' tt) ' 
and hour gravy u pa parted © sea a ne 
invited me to w 


There 
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ity among friends; for, if In what way can I serve you? But name it, and the thing I knelt down beside her chair, claspin; 


ve conceived any mutual is done as I ardently exclaimed 
meeting otherwise than cor- Ah, my friend, in that moment I was sublime. My eyes ““Ah, madame, you rend my soul! Takecomfort. Donot 
often cause the coolness that burned with unselfish ardor; my voice vibrated with feel- weep. I, Henri Giraud, am here! I will be your friend.” 


appear. Slight disputes will ing; my chest swelled with the intensity of my emotion Her soft, warm cheek rested a moment 


against 
becoming serious quarrels Poorly clad, yes, and coatless—for in my eagerness I had r pulsing body yielded to my superior streng 


t palpitating with tender forgotten to don that garment—but doubtless I appeared iclined t ird me until she was nestling against my shoul 
the telegraph office to to madame one of Nature’s noblemen. r. M’sieu’ Joe was right again—his was the only infalli- 
I had neglected her for She had buried her face against the back of a chair and | nu ( I murmured broken words of consolation 

I atoned seemed to be weeping, but now she slowly turned her head Idins em, her grief abated somewhat 


myself in the writing room to look at me. I felt my righteous indignation against her gan to dry r eyes with little dabs of a h: 
lighted by a single bulb over persecutor redouble—indeed, scarcely could I get my ave off ; licate odor of violets. E 
deserted I removed my coat breath. She was, in truth, wholly adorable. Her fair, s t f f me. 
So recently from the fresh and springlike face, comparable only to a morning- ' ll ec: your death of cold in that shit 
vuntain, I found 1 a coat glory, was surmounted by a black hat; a black velvet dress tearfully. ‘‘ Where’s your coat? Why don’t} 
iumpered effort You have robal ly accentuated rather than concealed the soft et 3 of her irsed oversight! ut I extricated 


ustomed anual labor, or i 


ure. As for her age, I never thought of it. She was one 


e open, ) uller of those women who ne ver grow old, who are capable of love 


n domi will ure and laughter at fifty. She may have been twenty-four; she 


this n hit may have been thirty. To me she was young and beautiful 
; and in distress, and that is ever enough for Henri Giraud 
1 ‘Tell me, madame,” I said again, “how I may aid you.” 
but presently , Her reply threw me into momentary confusion by reason 
vas disturbed by a half-suppre of its unexpected character. 

One of the participants was a ““Who asked you to butt in, you little half-portion?”’ 
ed a soft feminine voice that fell on It was spoken sharply, with a slight hardening of her 
blown roses on the grass. glorious moist eyes. I stammered an apology, bowed and 
as soon as my letter comes. It’s backed off with what countenance I could summon; but 


urely you can wait until her next words detained me. With a quick abandonment “Ti ; tha 1 of whom I 


ty times a year,” came the harsh of her hostile attitude and an indescribable graciousn« 


li for it this hotel would go bust in six she said: ‘“‘Pardon me, but I thought you were one of as too openly « ; colored 
had my eye on you for a week, young them fresh Alecks. A girl can never tell, you know, and “My husband? , yes; my husband—-I f 


omething like this would come off; what was it you asked me?” heard.”” Heren 


Perhaps my 


rved to helg 








murmured, 
wasobviou 
haft had 
mark. 
Her 
turned 
to have 


me, but 


two weel longer wel 
ometime gentle mela 
and then I pervaded her 
punch hin r doubl 
“And i 
of a husbar 
ous, madame 
whi red. 
“Jealous? That 
ain’t the word for 
it!’ she answers 
“Tf he seen you here 
‘d 
shoot your head 
as not 
I laughed Henr 
Giraud was not 
to be cowed by 
vado! Beside 
distinetly 
T 
pected a remittance 
from him; theref 
could not be 
ity. Never 
I concelve 
asoaienieenseiinmeatal ing 


“Say, Was That All a Bluff? I Daren't Go Home Without the Mone and antipathy 


r conte 


a husband wl 
o-morrow, out you go! And Her smile had a most seducing charm. She was alto- character was so ill-regulat hat it displeased hin 
law or no law! Do you gether attractive and lovable. another man bestowed att 


ions on his wife which his 
o-morrow, because it’s “| wished to learn,” I repeated eagerly 


, ‘in what man- niggardliness rendere« sirable and imperative 

I've warned you.” ner I could serve you. Just now I overheard—I was writ- “But how comes it,”’ L asl “that he is not with } 
shaking in every ing there at the desk; and when that monster addressed Another flow of tears; ursed myself for a fool 
had heaped on a you—Ah, madame, believe me when I tell you how “9 “That—tl s just the trouble. He’s—left me 

to advance on him. It was It was an unfortunate line to take, for at the first men- In vain did I 


id plore her to take courage, to 
inhuman monster and tion of her predicament she hid her face again and her She did not seem to he: I was in despair. 
necessary, to impress on his shoulders were racked by sobs. I have never been proof “Why 


What reason could possib! 
a lady is worth more than against a woman's tears, m’sieu’—I say it with pride. The prompt a sane 


lividual to abandon so charming a wif 
: mmon him to account. man most to be feared of other men is he whose heart Note the itlety of address here, m’sieu’ 
Combat, howe, 1 the thoughts of such churls responds most readily to the sentiment of pity. at once a reproach t >» recreant one and a tribute to her 

ind he eluded n yal t Gazing on her heaving form, I felt my own eyes fill and She was not proof against it. A faint, almost r ) 
Madame,” said approac! he weeping unfortu smart; and at that moment I recalled M’sieu’ Joe’s adiu- appeared on her ravishing | ¢ e murmured: “ Booze 
1a bo appeal f ‘e, “you must for- ra 
»what wi ntended for my ear at 


nveving 
co ey 
veying 


on. It flashed across my mind as lightning flashes Whisky done it. If it hadn't of been for his drinking we'd } 


wart the sky. } 


¢ 
t t 
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app) ag Continued on Page 57 
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O BUT few people is it given to 
carry through life a structure of 
self unshaken either by time or by 
event. Many a woman doubtless, like 
me, has believed that she dwelt in a 
rock-founded mansion built foursquare 


to stand immovable against all the 











rproof 


When I walked away from the office 


ve Alexander Sinclair Cereal and 





ibout me. The most hopeful element it 
tne ituation was that I believed every 
word Mr. Sinclair had said to ms As 
I walked uptown, cold and trembling 
physically sick from the throbbing of my 


heart, I saw myself as I was—perhaps 


not a temporary office girl like my sister 
Stella; doubtless several cuts above Miss 


Ray, who showed a faithf 





il average but 
buckled every little while; but far, far 
inferior to a real creative worker IKE 
Eleanor Blake, who from the beginning 
had known what she had wanted to di 
and had done it 

She had thought out her situation t 

the core, and I had only supposed I had 
done so. She had acted on the rea 


owle dge she had, and I had acted more 





less instinctively on what I assumed 





did 

I sa now that if Mr. Sinclair was 
going to make Shailer Belden adverti 
ng manage inead of me, it Was not 


manandlia woman, but because he 


Yet recognizing the truth did not 





as much to me as a lover 


$s to anotner t ¢ I womar! ind now that it had failed 
me, or I had failed i 1 felt as wretched as any jilted 
womar I went to Lincoln Park and walked in the crisp 
winter air. Disjointed pictures ran through my mind 
Stella’s eyes v as going to marry 





al face as she had 





told the tenir when they deserved 
is muct bu get as mucl tie 
hansom in wi 1 Sat beside the 
beautilu ( al 


—s point by point to go over Mr. Sinclair's indict- 


of a sudden it ceased to be real 





It was as if I were in some bad nightmare and would wake 





up to find elf at n desk, engaged on some piece of 
work that would enhance my fortunes, make me head 
of the sing department—I, the steady-minded gir] 
who had given up marriage, who had left a soft home to 


an and had never swerved from my 


ad I not had a hint last night that I 





oman when I had wal ted, wanted 
a? 


ome a parasite 


I came out of my brooding to observe that I was not far 





from the house of my step re. I went on quickly, 
reflecting that it must be lor g past her luncheon hour I 
rang her bell, wondering if she would be surprised at my 
call. I had searcely seen her since the day of her wedding, 





three months before, to Mr. Greene. 
yer, of the 


aown into the 


tleanor Blake’s em- 
She rustled 


ing room, pretty and perfumed, dressed 


lmers & Greene Company 





{ radrive, and gree 


“SO glad to see \ Jane aear, a sorT 
come earlier, for I have go and get hubt ! 
I vish youd Deer nere | lur t Di Leor ird 

She looked at me nha spe itive giear I 

“Do sit down lor a nute it least,’ ne 
Leonard was here 

“Was he I said indifferent 

** Leor ard ougnt to settle d I Cc e said 
he lives with us, but |} 

It was easy enous t 
wi da be happier he 

It’s so long since 
briskly. “Won't c 
do somet} ng in the e\ 

I assented I wa 
time was when Claire had resented Leonard's « 
me. I asked myself half sneeringly why I had 
Claire. Was it because of the wish, in my hour « 
get close to someone W as In a sense I 
it to retrieve if pos en ance of becoming 
A logical end, sure I a bu é failure! 

Claire rose to make a note of the engagem« 
did not sit down again I ¢ 0, and prese 
driving down the Lake Shore Drive t f 
which were the Chalmers & Greene offices, ‘ 
of the wonderful life she and Charles } ge 
intellectual unit) ay she helped 
the way their tas neided, Claire ys I 
intellectual and spi Pose 

We opened the <« f the outer office of ( 
Greene. Claire, saying she w bring out her 
speak to me, went forward. I od where I wa 
Y the four or five office gir all giar ng ire 
the clock, simply Walting {i the hour pine 
real day would beg Sometimes a g mat 
the « to ad he { « 


I Went Home When Mr 














Sinclair Telegraphed for Me 
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i ng t and 
end to W yg 
i ng agreed i! 
a 
S er 
of re 
Eleanor came 
Come ir n 0 
re , a 
} forget 
i he forge 
} 
| uu 
| it d " be le 
} ‘ 
Janet, I'm givir 
( hale & CUreene 
I ppose l 
etter in sight 
0 ‘ Elear 
} f t 
i eT k 
ght for some tir 
ermanent job 
t Keel rye 

















‘ 
Mr. Greene isn’t a 


| WA 
when the door opened and Claire entered, 
t “onveyed the impression that no one was 


to 


I 
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unt Mrs. Greene to find it out, for he likes her to look up 


him and he doesn’t forget the twenty years’ difference 
My position a 


Eleanor broke off. 


she said with some embarrassment 


heir ages 
K it here 
m rattling on,” 
h you'd tell me your position, Eleanor,”’ I 
ily and half bitterly. 


intense, 


said 
imt ‘I wish you would.” 
tone wa and Eleanor spoke with a certair 
unt of self-consciousness. 

ippose I look at it as a good many business womet 
he 1. “The world of business is still new to us, 

» find out the rules and learn them from the 
ind up. I started with the intention of earning every 
hing 


‘ 
vir 


i 
I I’ve giver 
I car "t 


I am, i 


and getting everything I earned 
I've received from him 
for a man who isn’t bigger thar 
big.” 

nk, Eleanor,” I said, “that not many 


got 
Greene more than 
ord to wort 


women are 
the compliment 
many of us,” she said 
ving married — the 
that we lack initiative 


‘and I 
trouble, 
We can 
We 


It’s pathetic to see 


been 


iness better than our own. 

ol a master 

women, with no one depending on them 

er, lack daring. They are afraid to take 

for advancement when they see it for fear it will 
omething “i 

’ | agreed, “and often when they do strike out for 
ves it is because some man pushes them; and even 
‘ve got things in their own hands, perse- 


deserts them.” 


, when thes 
ce, common sense something 


O1ce broke Ele anor spoke bri kly ° 
n you and I and a few others have got where 
we'll talk to the beginners through this 
Association and in other ways.” 
sure Eleanor did not know the respect and admi- 
for her. I had thought her too much of an 
Yet how better 


ex than by doing her share to win the 


herself to get on. 


list, too Keer 

she help he 

pect of the business men for one big business woman! 
low well Mr. Sinclair had read her! He had offered her 
urn from, and I had been too dull to understand. 


»yme to ieal 


Claire Tries to Snub Eleanor 


perhaps showing the envy I felt, 
It was amus- 


looking at her, 


ee How sne 


the room but 


me 
Oh, here y« *she said gushingly. “I’ve been 


I've a nice surprise for you.” 


juare, Jar € y, 
for you everywhere 
she seemed to see Eleanor, and she addressed her as 
immense height of social superiority. It reminded 
how of Lucille Hart's complacency because 
husband had been rude to his 


her 
stenographer. 
w,”’ she said. “Mr. Greene will not 
r services any further to-day.” 
Mr. Greene for me, will you?”’ Eleanor said 
is of course you know, if he takes a holiday 
1 | cannot, unless the 
to be delayed.” 
down at the desk 
ng Claire and 
words trem 
by drawing 
he muttered. “A 
should know 


ar he expect to 


Claire!” I said, 
impatient mood she 


duced in me since 
quarreled under 
cof, “Eleanor 
dollar-a-week 

yu try to humili- 
at's what you're 
What makes you 
ier? TH e only dif 
you is that you've 
2¢ sh in his 
thousand a 
*s your 


Lor 


now 


are 
twenty 
rr, whet she 


be making that 


ch, but I felt 
truths my- 

nd passing some 
into Claire's 
You were always cruel to me, 
ind I'm trying so hard to be nice 
ou,” she said plaintively, and 


could foresee what she would be 


saying to her Charles as they drove uptown; “and—and 
I'd arranged such a dear surprise!”’ 

“Well, trot out the surprise,” I said tolerantly 

‘1 telephoned Leonard, and he’s waiting downstairs. 
He hopes you'll go for a drive with him.” 

So evidently I could make my future move as rapidly as 
| went downstairs with the Greenes, and there 
His dull, blond 
face blushed a pleased red when he saw me, and he came 
forward quickly, stumbling a little. What I can only call 
the stupidity of Leonard’s body had always irritated me 
It was all 1 could do to check a frown as he greeted me with 
something the air of a penitent who has been in deserved 


I cnose. 


was Leonard waiting for me at the door. 


exile and has come back not quite sure of forgiveness. 

He had chosen a hansom cab for our drive, and as I sat 
beside him I remembered the beautiful young girl who had 
sat, the evening before, in a hansom by Mr. Sinclair. She 
had looked up into a far stronger face than poor Leonard's 

When he began to talk I wondered how in the world 
I could ever endure this man, whose sincere love gave him 
a humility which made him ridiculous, and whose languid 
brain held nothing but the most commonplace ideas. But 
as we drove on, and I listened to his account of what he 
had been doing since we had met, I asked myself why I 
should be impatient with him. If he was a good enough 
harbor for a failure he deserved the respect due safe an- 
chorage. Who was I to judge him harshly? Not yet had 
I begun to see the wrong I was proposing to do him. 

I soon ceased to listen to Leonard and harked back to 
my own affairs. Should I see Mr. Sinclair again or should 
I send in my resignation at once and straighten up my 
desk from the long-distance of my retired flat? How 
should I word my letter? Carefully, so that he couldn’t 
say: “‘That’s just like a woman.” I must be dignified, but 
not hurt; acquiescent, but not lacking in self-respect. It 
suddenly came to me that I was very tired. To Leonard’s 
disappointment I cut short our drive. Stella opened the 
door of our flat to me. She flung herself into my arms, her 
pretty face piteous. 

“Oh, Janet dearest!’’ she cried. “‘Shailer says Mr. Sin- 
clair has told you. I haven’t the words to say how badly 
I feel. It’s just spoiled my engagement!” 

“Never mind, pet,” I replied, my voice steady. 

“What worries me,”’ said Stella, looking questioningly 
into my eyes, “‘is the fear that you may blame Shailer.”’ 

“Do you blame him?” I asked. 

Her blue eyes widened. 

“Why, Janet, how can I? 
marry him.” 

“So you think,” I pursued, “that Shailer is a bigger 
business man than I am, that it’s fair for him to be jumped 
my head—I who taught him all he knows about 
advertising?” 

Stella blushed deeply. 
queer smile. 


" she asked. “I’m going to 


over 


Then she looked at me with a 
she said. “Shailer had a right 
to compete with you, he thinks, and anyhow he doesn’t 
believe in women in business. He says they aren't up to 
playing the man’s game.” 

I reflected rather bitterly that I had taught Shailer a 


gor d deal 


‘Business is business,” 
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I Was Intolerably Stung by Mr. Sinciair's Judgment That I Was a Failure 
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“He thinks,”’ went on Stella painfully, “that the fa 
that you introduced him to Mr. Sinclair has nothing to do 
with the matter. Janet, to be plain with you, I’m going t 
be Shailer’s wife and I’ve got to take account of his tem 
perament Whenever he thinks he’s right 
pretty much all the time—I’ve got to think so, too, if we're 
to be happy together. He’s the sort of man whose wife 
has got to be his echo. I love him enough not to mind.” 
I laughed and then I kissed her. Shrewd, lazy, dear littl 
Stella! She had chosen her game and had played it, and 
would play it better than I had mine. Good luck to her! 
“It’s all right, dear,’”’ I said. “‘Shailer is a bigger bu 
man than I am a business woman, and he’s got the place I 
wanted, because he deserved it and worked toward it more 
than I have. I mean it, 


} = 104 sh] 
I said so—only he needn't trouble 


and that’s 


nes 
iness 


intelligently and you may tell hin 


to send me a consolatior 
present 
Stella blushed hotly. I have no doubt it had occ 
to her that Shailer would want to do just that 
her Shailer’s psychology. 
**Meanwhile, dear,” I said, 
you will dine with him after all.” 
‘“Wizardess!’’ murmured Stella 
had refused?” 


“Silly baby, 


Ly 


“telephone to Shailer 
‘How did you } 
was no one ever engaged before? Nov 
phone, and then tell me about your plans.” 

So, having telephoned, Stella chattered away about 
when Shailer had first begun to feel especially drawn toward 


her, and when she had begun to think no one else 
nice as he no one could ever be to her quite what 


I had been. And J 


always meant 


was so 
must be her bridesmaid, and she'd 
to be married in the spring under apple 
blossoms, but Shailer said he simply couldn't wait that 
What was the need of it with this fine Oh 
And how « But 
Eleanor would be a great comfort to me; Eleanor was crazy 
about me. And didn’t I think a real house in some North 
Shore suburb would be just paradise? 


long. 
Janet! 


job 


} ' 


Oh, dear! ould she ever leave me 


A Good Stroke at Palm Beach 


WAS glad her pretty little light voice kept running on so 
indefatigably; it prevented me from going over and 
the painful details But the moment 
Already she 


more to me; 


over 
of my own situation. 
Stella ran to get 
ailer Belden, and not any 
already hours not spent with him were hours lost 

When Julianne had left Eleanor and me alone 
coffee, and was singing lustily 


Eleanor came in her hat. 


belonged to SI 


some belligerent hy 
putting John on the island, Eleanor said: 
**I did not have a chance this afternoor 
my new job is. I’m to be the perso 
Hinkley 


John J 


ten thousand to start.” 
Hinkley, the 
America! 


greatest banker 
perhaps in all I stared at Eleanor 

“We've had each other in mind for five 
said jestingly. 

“* How in the world did you ever get in 
I asked. 

Palm Beach,’ “T had to leave the 

go down there in pursuit of Mr 
instructior 


toucn 


*shereplied. 
Greene—to 
s he should have been 
Mr Hinkley 
had the suite next 
J Was going along 
corridor, having just arrived, 
when the f Mr. Hinkley’ 
sitting room opened and a cou; 


of servants carried out hi 


at home to give me. 
was there—he 
to Mr. Greene. 


, 
the 


door 


rapher, who had had a str 
walked in and offered to tal 
told perfectly 


dictation. I him 


frankly who I was and that | 
could borrow me from Mr. Greene 
He telephoned in to Mr. Greer 
room 
Charlie Greene fell all over } 
todoJ.J.afavor. Sol wort 
J.J. till one of his confidenti 
retaries could get down from New 
York.” 

An opportunity she had seized? 
Yes, but El 
to make chances if they did not 
offer. 

“What else?” I asked 

“Why nothing, except that Mr. 
Hinkley offered me a job, and | 
said I'd remind him of it when I'd 
finished my law course and special 
izedon banking HeknewI wanted 
from him something better thar 
he’d offered. I'm going to 
young Maggie Doherty along wit! 
me.” 

I looked at her wistfully. Here 
was the superwoman in business. 


you can 


mse 


anor was big enoug! 





take 


Continued on Page 53 
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Crabbe and the other servants \ 


xviii 
HE guests had gone, the n 
ywed them, and in the huge 


its lower floors or 


y} 


il round 


ad been as much 

rY nt lr rr ' i wu rr ] 
¢ ai, pernaps,asil Was’pnysica 

She felt dull, numbly troubled, 


‘ 
and in addition a shadow of appre 
creeping upon 
er. Why,she could not have told 


I 
Filled with all that had happened 


that nigt she sat staring at the 
coals, conscious onl {f the burden 
that had begur eigh upon her. 


After all, what was it that had 











Beestor t 


iwned 


ce more shadowy and dim, 


th 
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.d fol- 


ouse, 


r way 
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RICH MAN, POOR MAN 


By Maximilian Foster 
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Time Sped Forgotten. 








happened? As her mind, harking 
back over the night s <« irrences 
dweit on ea event, her ‘ r f 

nat had taken piace grew more 

1 more confused. It was not 
ist of Va he thought, for 
Vari sne Kt T € 11ost 
Of that ew ire The stant 
nenadt KIT nt t that she 
had given he mise to Da 
I 1, the face } 
been enoug I and the 
exclamation t had gone w t 
had show! int, first, and wit! 

disma conster! Di er 
e had seer ne te sur i LOOK re} ance follow 
But there met! be ( a mething Varick 
seemed to | W ar " ising } leep concern 
What ild ‘ 

Of the real facts regarding her pres the Beeston 
house Bab as ye vy nothing. How er, though ignorant 
f the truth her 1 i was by no means at rest. Already 
back in her bra lir ething was at worl One 
hardiy could 1 4 1s} rf et it ar rate 
susp! n, for one thing, € ome suggestion of the 
truttl It wa I e be ierment, a sense mn ynnfused, 
growing W er 

As she sat there g at the fire the grate, her mind 
groping round for some ex ition of the evening's expe- 
ences, a remembrance came her. It was like a 
ray of light a ider i giean 
rst mor g € i er that ise, the Christmas 
Day when she encountered the Lloyds, David's cold, un- 

nsive parents 

Bit by bit she r ene: First, Mrs. Lloyd’s air 
f aloofness, he ece ym to her new-found niec¢ 
her life t Mrs. 1 ¢ ne laintance especially wit! 
Var Of irse | ¥ Bab had learned why Varick 

is nol y ea er grandfather's house It was 
Hhec Aust of Det n's | re 1 f Vari father Bu ever 

nara ld pe ea n er igt r the Lloyds deep- 
rooted interest in the matter t any rate, not for their 
concern in Bab’s early friends} th Varick. She remem- 
bered also the climax of that scene, the moment when, 


grim of face, flying the signals of war, Miss | i 
At sight of her they 
Why? 


Lloy ds. 


suddenly had been stricken silent 


swooped down upon the 


Elvira had flung those few tart words at the 


had contained a warnir g 
threat necessary 
something to her? 

Gradually 


tion began to grow upon her! In this case the revel 


secret they knew, 


But how was he involved? Was it somet} 


t the t 


If so,why didr 
a chance to defend |} 


hac. to tell? 
mse 


she recalled, too, with 


fsa) 
eventfu 





day when 





a threat too. 
? Was it to keep them from revealing 


ell it 


wo 


in f 


ne er 
Beeston had told her, had tried to trin 
had himself been trimmed. That the 1 
had been dishonest was manilest 


down this trait? Was Varick dis} 


was true, why didn’t they say so Tha 
be the one concerned did not enter Bal 
much as a suggestior 

An hour passed. The cannel, crack 
the hearth, began presently to burr 
al wut the edges, its glow subsiding, the 
As three o'clock struck out in the ha 
ipon the stairs startied, lor ar s 
breatt Then, the sound pas ng on, st 
so she thought It v 1 Crabbe 


And then M 
They 





pair 


But why was that 


the conviction that this was 


is rage 


the real ex 


afternoon when 


r 


must have something to do w 


* 


Why d 
Mulli: 


z 


sudden vividness somethir 


} 
‘ 


no t 
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ER 






Engrossed in Each Other, They Considered Little Eise 


‘ eu rye 
tha RB 

grat ‘ i z 
from he ' 

the ffi i 
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1) not frightened; it’s only—why, what is it? A moment later, swaying on his crutches, hehadlaidboth A light at the touch leaped into David’s eye 
happened, David?” Vaguely she began to guess hands on her shoulders and, his eyes alight, was gazing however, he controlled it. 
rht him there. deeply into hers. “I’m glad,”’ he answered simply 
still darkly burning, had fixed themselves “Oh, Bab, do you mean it?” Day by day he hovered about her. Even when Bab was 
your light,” he said slowly, “‘and I “Yes, dear,” shereturned courageously. “I'llmarryyou alone, she had but to call, or dispatch a servant for hin 
wanted to know whether what you told when you want.” to have him instantly respond. It was as if he were 


t 


whether you stil! mean it, that stantly on guard, watching over her. David might be 
mouth contracting sharply, he paused, xIx cripple; but the woman he loved could not have aske« 
elf on his crutches. ‘“‘ You know,” he said Fem now was drawing on toward May; and after the for a more able knight nor one more generous. Bab ever 
rt manifest, “‘to-night I saw you with him dance, the first within its walls for years, life in the tually had to call a halt to his prodigality. There wer 
1 it before. I didn’t know there was some- Beeston house went on much asit had before. Thefamily, flowers every morning, books, candies, what not. Ther 
at the end of a fortnight, was to go out to the Beeston place one night —it was just a week after the dance— David, his 
Bab had guessed. She had surmised, indeed, on Long Island; and once they were there settled for the face radiant, tapped on the door of her sitting room 
coming. But though she had, she made summer, David meant toannouncetheengagement. Mean- had one hand held behind him. 
on. She merely wondered that in all her while Bab’s mind was so full of it that there was little room ““Guess what’s in it,’”’ he proposed. 
he had not long before divulged her real there for anything else. The day before he had suggested giving her z R 
In mocking iteration, through her mind Her decision to marry David had changed her mental small, smart landaulet of a type she had casually admired 
of that hackneyed saying: “It’s wellto attitude entirely. With the past and its events she was but this plan instantly had been squelched. What need 
old love before you're on with the new!’’ determined she would not distress herself. In this she had she of a motor when her “grandfather” had at least 
It happened, too, that she was! included Varick. She no longer pondered, either, those hap- five. However, what David now held behind him was mar 
Bayard, | suppose,” she returned. penings, still unexplained, that so long had bewildered her. ifestly not a town landaulet. But it might be the order 
did not give her a direct answer, but she could It was to the future she looked. Varick had gone out of for one. 
mflict that was raging within him. Again his her life. David was the one she must think about. “Look here,” said Bab: “have you been silly 
itched, and he swayed perilously on his crutches. The days slipped by, every one, it seemed to Bab, fuller enough ~ 
wiftly as it had come, the storm passed. for her than the one before. And it was to David that With a shake of his head, his eyes glowing, he 
ippose you'll understand; I don’t suppose all this was due. There was not an hour when his every rupted her. 
he said thickly, thought,every con- **Guess, can’t you?” he persisted. 
ut it’s not fair, sideration was not Then when she couldn’t he came a step closer to her 
directed toward **Look,” he said, and suddenly opened his hand 
her. Bab vividly In it lay a ring, a single diamond set on a platinum band 


ause I’m like thi 
wisted, why must I 
be made to payforit? Don't 
* he interrupted as Bab 


perceived the _ It was not a huge stone, ostentatious and vulgar, t 
depth of his feeling whose water was as translucent as a drop of dew. As she 
‘this is not self for her. beheld it Bab caught her breath. 

In the time that “For me!” she cried. 
preceded the de- David nodded. In his hand was a chain, too, a finely 
parture for Long woven thread of gold. ‘Till we’ve told them,” he said, his 
Island a feverish voice low, “wear it round your neck, Bab.” 
happiness seemed Her breath came swiftly through parted lips 


the thing that hurts 

| want a chance 
‘ I want just for once 
other mer I could stand 
All my life, at school, at 
fterward too—all that time 
aw other boys, other men at 


to animate him. pearl, worth five times David’s gift, had not begun 


her so. It was the significance of the ring, all i 
y, at their sports, their good that made her heart leap and color pour 


muld stand I wanted to 


vut | couldn't I j , 
couldn't, that I : : hag fF moved to Long Island. Half the servants, 


The following Saturday the family, bag 


ew that I had to : : charge, were already established there; an 


* he said with afternoon, sometime after luncheon, Beeston 
he had never Elvira were to follow. The run to Eastbourne 


and no one can say | not more than an hour; and they were to take 


that I didn’t bear it! 

| that for me— you 
i Ask him.” / A to the door 

: The morning was brilliant, a burst 


sine. Bab and David, however, elected to 
Just after breakfast David's roadster 


i” more 
ing even that ugly neighborhood, t 


would,” rows of brownstone fronts. The ai 

May was at hand, but the morning i 

tang like October. Bab wisely had tucked her 
muff and scarf of silver fox. At the « 


already waiting in his motor 


a quick 
iurt in 
vn and 


went The roadster, a powerful machi: 


far to obscure and brightly polished metal. 
entment hetput ints than when he was seated at its wheel 
He did not dislike the steps, smart in her furs and her fetcl 

Knew; tney and fashionably cut tweeds, a quick smile lig} ted 


Certainly his features were attractive. Though he 
handsome, there was about him a look of high-br 


cut maniiness—an expression thorough) 
omer! As the chauffeur, havin; 
climbed to his seat, David bent swiftl) 
“Bab, you're beautiful!”’ he whisper 
The arm pressed against hers sl 
his feeling. Then, its engine purring 
forward. Their way lay eastward 
3 town bystreet, they were soon at the bri 
reach of river below leaping in tne 
silver. In the distance far below a long, 
yacht slipped past like a missile. ‘Look! 
Her animation grew bubbling. Bending forward, | 
muff tucked beneath her chin, she looked about 
with eyes glowing. Everything interested her 
“Don't Think Me Rude, Bab, but Will You Tell Me Why You are Going to Marry Him?"’ the yacht it was a tug shrouded in steam 
it was ing its way along that caught her exuber 
ought after all I'd had to give up ail my He hovered about her as if he resented the loss of even a How delightful was the morning air! How the 
I might have you! And then I saw I single moment of her company, and Bab was far from intoone’sspirits! Bab laughed and chattered 
objecting to this. David’s companionship always had David, too, laughed and chatted with her 
ng him fixedly. His eyes on the floor, he allured her; his thoughtfulness, his consideration must Before long thew left the river behind them; and rollit 
ior fade suddenly in her face have endeared him toanyone. Besides, David’s happiness out of the last dingy street that lay upon the way, they 
id abruptly. David at her tone looked somehow was infectious. When she was with him herspirits came presently to the country. In the lush, fresh color 
ce was vacant. Bab steeled her- leaped contagiously. More and more in those few days Bab _ ing of its fields and of the low hills that lay haz i 
learned to appreciate how companionable he was. tance they found a new exhilaratign. Time sj 


in 
lorgotter 
‘todo with it?"’she demanded. ““Why There was about him, too, agentleness and understanding Engrossed in each other, they considered little elss 
. that were in themselves subtly comforting to her. David, The morning by now was well advanced, and as they 
tant’s pause, in spite of his deep-rooted feeling for her, seemed ever forged along the broad, level highroad they began to meet 
uu mean?” fearful of alarming her. In the same way, though eager the stream of motors that every day heads cityward fron 
directly Chen, because she would to have every moment with her, he was careful never to the big Long Island country places. David, as the road- 
pense and hurt him more than he obtrude himself ster neared Eastbourne, began nodding to the occupant 
‘You haven't lost me,” she said. “IT mustn't bore you,” he said once. of the big limousines, the big touring cars, and the smart, 
you, and I'll keep my promise, “Bore me? Why, you never do,” Bab returned; and powerful motors like theirs that passed them. Each time 
with a quick comprehension she laid her hand on his. he did so he was at pains to mention their names to Bab. 
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And ‘ ere ume t that would have thrilled t 
i nary I rta t t T al T tne street Bab herse if was 
thrilled that David many of them. It pleased her 
that some of them, a few, she knew too. Most gratifying 
of a t ! tne nterest with which Davi aC 
laintances gazed at her She wondered that often these 
were pointed. Was it because she was the Beeston 


heiress? Was it that alone, or had they guessed the 








yut her and David? Plunged in this reverie. delightful 

















to her with all the fancies it evoked, its dreams of place 
and power, she did not notice that as her chatter nad sub 
ided David's animation had risen correspondingly. Al 
I fe Long Island had been his playground, and here 
bout there is hard ne 1 tree hedge that was 
f t filled with reminiscence. Then all at 
once | mat vaned As they pped the rise that 
vI » the East irne ns he rougnt the car ) 
Look!"’ he 
Bab had never seen Byewolde, the Beeston summer 
pl t In the rus} | le during the few months she had 
been a member ol the ousehold there had been no oppor 
tunity. Now, however, as she lo ced across the open low 
ind to the wooded slope it crowned she knew the house 
nstantl) Ten minutes later the roadster, after a burst of 
peed that gave Bab the in pression that she was being 
borne through tl ur ¢ rushing wings, came to a halt 
ler Byewolde’s high Dorie porcl 
Sit still, Bab,” said David; then he turned to tl 
iffeur That's a Gaffney,” he directed: “I won't 
need you now ” lo Crabhe who. defe rent, all eagerness 
id come hur g to the d pleasant 
good morning neheon at t for u 
tw ju understand. We he ba 
en he threw in the clutch, and the car shot out agall 
m under the tall white h. Babsaid nothing. Awak 


ened abruptiy Irom the pensive reverie in which she had 


een plunged, she had seen instantly that there was some 

irpose behind David's quicl energetic manner. What 
the purpose was, though, she did not know or particularly 
care. His plans ght be anyt would be lazily ir 





ccord with them. The day, the leaping sunshine, the swift 
exhilaration of the ride and David’s deferent, tender atten- 


le balm. She sat back in her 





in tucked luxuriously in the soft deep 
ndolent mentally and physically, her 
over the view. It was the first time 











As She Sat There, Her Mind Groping for Some E xplanation of the Evening's Experiences, a Quick Remembrance 











She would perhay 
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Al Duty Worth While 


THE Germans developed a great business in making 

dyes from coal-tar products. They did it so well that 
they captured a large part of the world’s trade. Our 
cloth makers are still seeking a satisfactory substitute for 
Making coal-tar dyes is an elaborate 
process, requiring a good deal of capital, high technical 
kill, a thorough organization. According to what seems 
the most trustworthy testimony, if a dyestuffs business 


the German article. 


were started here and exposed in its infancy to German 
chances of surviving would be dubious. 
Hence the argument for a protective tariff. 

The idea of a protective tariff to nourish 
dustries wa ipplied in a large way, we believe, by 
Hamilton. Friedrich List carried it from this country to 
Germany when the modern industrial development there 
was beginning. 


List’s doctrine 


competition, its 


infant in- 
rst 


was that the protective duty in such 
cases should be moderate and temporary; moderate 
twenty per cent—because if the industry 
required great protection it was probably so weak inher- 
ently that it ver attain an independent footing, 
nd if it could never attain an independent footing it 
started; temporary say twenty to 
the for if the domestic 
ndustry was always to be at so great a disadvantage as 
mmpared with the foreign industry that it could survive 
only by continuous government support, it would be more 
economical to buy the foreign article and devote domestic 
pital and labor to some field where it was not at so great 
i disadvantage 
On that basis a protective duty to start a new industry 
worth while. 


say 


not over five 


could ne 


never be 


thirty veers Tor 


houid 


Same reason, 


Labor on the Free List 
YOMETHING disagreeable will happen to us, Judge 
ee iM 1 ag 


Gary thinks, we “have protection against the 
mpoverished conditions abroad which 


unless 

cheap labor and the 

are inevitable after the 
The 

f liers 


of millions of soldiers 


war.” 


argument, as we get it, is this: With the discharge 
there will be much unemployed 
labor in Europe; will fall; low wages will cheapen 
cheap manufactures will undersell Amer- 
un goods in this market, causing a fall in prices here which 
ll eause a fall in wages 

should have a high protective tariff, so 
competition of European goods cannot cause a fall 
prices here 


Meanwhile every 


wages 


manufactures 


Therefore, we 
that 
port should be wide open, so that 

unable to get employment at home 
making goods for the American market— shall pour over 
and compete with domestic labor, thereby causing a 


but not in prices 


Europe's cheap labor 


here 
fall in wages 
We must have adequate protection against the results 
of cheap labor but not against the cheap labor 
tsely. Over eight million immigrants came over here in 
the That their competition affected 
y is rather probable. If there is to be such 
Europe as Judge Gary suggests we may be 


abroad: 


last census period 


wages adversel 


a condition in 


obliged to discard the Sixth Grade Guide to Rhetoric, upon 
which we have so far mostly relied in dealing with the 
immigration question, and go at it with arithmetic. That 
will be a loss in some respects, because a constitutional 
inability to multiply two by two and arrive at the correct 
result will shut out some of the talent that has been devoted 
to the subject in the past. 


Is This Utopian? 


EGARDING a tariff commission that is advisory only 
we have doubts. But Senator Newlands asks why 
there could not be a tariff commission modeled on the 
Interstate Commerce Commission which would take exist- 
ing duties as a base line, just as the Commerce Commission 
took existing railroad rates as a base; then, either on com- 
plaint or on its own motion investigate a given duty, con- 
demn it if it was found to be unreasonable and substitute 
for it one that the commission considered reasonable. Per- 
haps it could only recommend the substitution of another 
duty, in which case it would probably be less useful. 
Almost everybody knows there would be no particular 
trouble about the tariff if it could be divested of its historic 
role of a football for partisan politics. Almost everybody 
knows there will be no end of trouble about it otherwise. 
Can it be got out of politics? 


Consular Service Needs 


ITHIN a decade or so the consular service has been 

greatly improved. The fact that a man has edited the 
Lone Ellum Bugle in single-hearted devotion to the polit- 
ical interests of Senator Snodgrass for a dozen years no 
longer entitles him to represent the nation commercially in 
foreign lands. 

Tenure of office is secure for a man who behaves him- 
self and does his work acceptably. Such a man may 
entertain reasonable hopes of advancement. This isa great 
gain. 

The consular service should, of course, offer a career. 
It should be able to compete for talent with the foreign 
departments of the Steel Corporation and the Standard 
Oil Company. Rooting out the spoils system has started 
it hopefully in that direction; but in the vast commotion 
at Washington a good many details get slighted, and in 
some cases consular pay is inadequate because it does not 
take proper account of the expenses of that particular 
post. There are posts where the British and German con- 
suls get all the way from thirty to a hundred per cent more 
than the American consul—and England and Germany 
are not throwing away money either. A hard-and-fast rule 
on traveling expenses sometimes takes money out of a 
consul’s pocket. 

Housing a consulate over a livery stable is not good 
business. The Standard Oil Company, knowing the com- 
mercial value of appearances, would not house its branch 
office that way. 

The service has been greatly improved; but it is still 
somewhat under the delusion that a dollar saved is always 
a hundred cents clear gain— whereas, in fact, it is often a 
million cents dead loss. A wise liberality is what the con- 
sular service needs. 


Hiding the Bottle 


E HAVE one and three-quarter billion dollars of 

bank reserves, an excess of three-quarters of a billion 
dollars above legal requirements. This is a good deal like 
a spare ten-dollar bill in the pocket of a gentleman with 
an imperfectly curbed thirst. 

It is a standing temptation to speculation, overexpan- 
sion, boom and bust. It reminds us all the while of a 
doubt as to whether we are intelligent enough to use credit 
intelligently. But three-quarters of a billion dollars of this 
reserve consists of country-bank deposits with city banks. 

Mr. Seay, governor of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Richmond, proposes that this three-quarters of a billion, 
consisting of country-bank deposits in city banks, be no 
longer counted as legal reserve. 

The Federal Reserve Act provides that finally it shall 
not be so counted. Mr. Seay would put that provision of 
the act in force at once. The money would still be there, 
but we wouldn't see it staring us in the face as excess 
reserve. The bottle, instead of standing on the sideboard 
under our eyes, would be tucked away in the pantry. 


The Little Fixit Boys 


OMe manufacturers apprehend trouble when the 
\/ warends. They think Europe will then make a violent 
effort to sell goods in all markets, especially in this 
market. With a world trade to rehabilitate and several 
million discharged soldiers at hand clamoring for employ- 
ment, Europe may cut prices, throw in trading stamps, 
distribute free cigars and otherwise plant thorns in our 
commercial path. 

Fortunately the manufacturers have taken their appre- 
hensions to Secretary Redfield, and he is going to fix it for 
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them. He will have a law passed to protect them. The 
law will provide for the creation of a Universal Little Lord 
Fauntleroy Trade Commission to see that nobody any- 
where competes with America except in a gentlemanly and 
considerate manner. It shall be empowered to examine, 
anywhere in the world, a manufacturer's invoices, books 
and conscience. 

If it finds him competing rudely it shall shake its finger 
at him twice and say “Fie! Fie!” If he persists in being 
naughty after that the commission shall give his distressed 
American competitor a stick of red candy and tell him not 
to cry. 

Of course there is no difficulty whatever—of a commer- 
cial or any other nature— that cannot instantly be removed 
by just passing a law about it, preferably one creating a 
commission. 

We wonder what would happen to the genius of universal 
legal regulation at Washington if some ogre should cut off 
its curls, put it in long pants and push it out of doors. 


The Bond Argument 
& TO setting up an extended system of national defense 


and paying for it with a bond issue, the argument is 
that people want the defense but do not want to pay for 
it, and are so simple-minded that by the simple trick of 
deferring payment to some future date they can be made 
to think they are getting the defense for nothing. Accord- 
ing to statesmen who hold this view the President should 
address the nation substantially as follows: 

“Such is your mental condition that I cannot ask you 
to pay at once for the gun you need to save your life, 
because paying for it would make you mad. If you do not 
have to find the money now you can be made to believe 
I’ve got to buy the 
with a bond issue, then lead you out behind 


it will somehow find itself by and by. 
gun on time, 
the barn and thrust the weapon into your hand and te 
you Santa Claus sent it to you for Christmas. You will 
swallow that with perfect good nature.” 


Give Our Shipping a Chance 


HE National Foreign Trade Council wants a permanent 
shipping board, composed of five men “experienced ir 
shipping and foreign trade,” to advise Congress on mari- 
But what is the likelihood that Congress 


time legislation. 
would follow the 

We that if Congress could and would 
delegate the shaping of marine legislation to such a board 
for, say, twenty years there would be quite a flourish- 
hant marine at the end of that time without any 
Federal treasury except for 


advice? 


rather guess 


ing mers 
drafts 
rendered. 

If Congress could and would lay down a rationally attrac- 
tive program and stick to it for twenty years, probably 
capital would go into that field. 
willingness to toss a monkey wrench into 
conformity with some interesting theory 
detached from experience, constitutes 

Suppose that, properly invited and 
get our merchant marine to flourishing; 
then Congress dumps upon it some theory that has blue 
eyes and golden hair but will not work. The law under 
which railroads are compelled to sell their Great Lakes 
in point 
or probability, does not encourage 


upon the services 


Congressional 
the works, 
which is serenely 
quite a handicap 


encouraged, we 


boats is a case 
That 
investment in ships. If Congress can grant a valid twenty- 
year franchise, constituting a contract like the franchise 
grants a railroad, that might 
foundation of a merchant marine. 


John Bull’s Way 


| pees erga among those who sympathize with 
the Allies, over any cabinet shindy in England would 
probably be quite without warrant. That’s the way John 
ull usually does it. In the life-or-death struggle with 
Napoleon he turned out half a dozen cabinets. He had no 
sooner got the Crimean War neatly upon his astonished 
hands than he indulged in a parliamentary spasm and fired 
the ministry. 

When foreign relations are as bad as they can be and 
brickbats are coming through all the windows like hail, 
John’s first idea is to grasp the government firmly by its 
whiskers, break a chair over its head and kick it 
the table—after which he feels fit 
matter outside 

We have heard a good deal lately about British deca- 
But to judge simply by the 
past we should say that when England is all yammer and 
wail, with everybody shaking his fist in everybody else’s 
face, and there’s a how! here over a broken head and a 
shriek there as the stove lid catches papa in the eye— why, 
then everything is most promising and the outlook could 
not be better. 

Judging by the past, if England fought as silently as 
France does we should suspect it was out of wind and could 
not last long 


possibility, 


a city street well be the 


under 
to attend to the little 


dence, and maybe it is all so. 
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oing Guest—How Turkey 


Speeds Her—By Eleanor Franklin Egam 


UST out of jail and ready for next to the worst! The 

worst I have already lived through—five days’ im- 

prisonment in the village of Demotika, in ancient 
Thrace, a Turkish frontier town near the border of Mace- 
donian Bulgaria. I finished the experience with a convic- 
tion that it is unfortunate for one to have been, through 
life, too delicately nurtured. That was the most I got out 
of it. 

When that arrogant Turk arrested me I thought: “Oh, 
well; why be a correspondent in Europe these days if you 
can’t get into jail once in a while?”’ But about the third 
day my sense of humor began to fail me, and by the time 
they let me go I was reduced to a point where I was per- 
fectly willing to play Br’er Rabbit until I got safely out 
of the Ottoman Emptre. And, at that, I was sustained 
throughout the ordeal by gleeful upburblings I had some 
difficulty in suppressing in the presence of my jailers. The 
stupids did not get what they were looking for, though I 
had it with me all the time. 

When I left Constantinople I was frankly frightened; or, 
better expressed perhaps in the language of some of the 
nobler sections of my own country, I was “‘a bit scairt.”’ 
Everybody was. The atmosphere grew grimmer every 
day; an order was issued that all aliens should be off the 
streets by nine o'clock, and in the enforcement of this order 
all the amusement parks and places of entertainment were 
closed. The live and enticing city grew dark and deadly 
quiet. 

Numerous bands of Arabs and Kurds, in tunies and 
hooded turbans and with long, murderous knives, brought 
up from Asia Minor to be turned into soldiers or for some 
other purpose, began to prowl up the Grande Rue in the 
evenings and peer into the few lighted windows. Even the 
hotels pulled down their iron shutters early and people 
began to look their thoughts 
into one another’s eyes instead 


So far as the Al 


They would be “driven into the 


agreement had been reached hes were 
cerned, it was all over 
the Turks love that phrase. Already Bulgaria had 
turned over to the Turks sixteen of her 


sea” 
best gur 
were then on the way to Gallipoli, while two 


Sand they 
undred wagor 
loads of ammunition stood waiting on the border for the 


official declaration. But why send the guns and keep the 


ammunition? The Bulgarians, as neutrals, had a right to 
sell ammunition to anyone who could afford to buy it 
did they not? 

Stupid fabrications, but coming from such official sources 
that they could. not be discredited 
was in the air, and that something engaged our strained and 
most unneutral attention 

I had expected to return to Nish via Sofia, 
assured that all railroad communication between 
and Bulgaria had been suspendéd and 
avenue of escape from Constantinople was by train to 
Dedeagatch, the Bulgarian port now blockaded by the 
British, and therce by steamer to Athens, if there were any 
steamers, or on by rail Macedonia to 
More official misrepresentation; and I was all alone. 


wholly Something 


but was 
Serbia 


that my only 


across Salonik 


The first thing to do, of course, was to destroy every 
written line in my possession, with such reservations as I 
could muster the courage to try to get away with. I was 
solemnly warned not to attempt any and 
assured that if any notes were found on me concerning the 


Armenian atrocities, or touching the situation in Constar 


foolist ness, 


tinople in any way, I should be turned back and kept under 
such strict surveillance that I should not be able to move 
did not 


was easily possible for me to 


hand or foot until everything was finished. I 
believe this, but I t 
give my ambassador considerable extra trouble; and this 


I certainly should hesitate to do. 





knew 


So I was very careful. I kept a number of things | 
wanted, but I took the greatest possible pains to mit 
mize chances of being discovered. What more could be 
expected of an honest Christian in the midst of suc 
conditions? The only way to keep me from carrying out 
nformation—every little thing is information, according 
to the censor—would be to confiscate my head, since in 
that I carried most of it; and in any case I ildn’t see 
how a few notes to insure accuracy of statement could do 
any additional harm. 

When my baggage was ready it looked entirely innocent 
and I‘closed it up with a feeling of the utmost security 


There was a leather portfolio in one bag that was perhaps 
a shade too innocent, since, so far as I knew, it contained 
nothing but some blank paper and envelopes and half a 
j tel But not said 


dozen unused notebooks 
and I made a clean sweep. 


a written word, 
they; 

Getting permission to leave Constantinople is itself 
In the first place, the visitor— and indeed 


must havea police permit to remain in 


aGuite a process 

every body the city; 

and after this is secured one carries it always in a, handy 

pocket for use in emergencies. When you are ready to 

leave—or a few days before you are ready, if you are wise 

you take this paper, along with your passport, to the near- 
ce 


a 
est poli . 


office, where you turn it over and for the steenth 
time undergo a minute examination and scrut , and tell 
everything you know about yourself, even unto yout 
mother’s maiden name. Fact! If you pass muster you 


are given another paper, which entitles you to go to police 
headquarters in Stamboul and ask for a passport visé and 
fir clearance, 


val 
And you 


; stamped 
he adquarters either. 


cannot get your passport at police 
yuse, At 
out of 


answering 


You must go to a custom h 


one of the custom houses they are likely to be 


after 
questions which, 


stamps and, 


a few dozen 





of expressing them in words. 
All atmosphere, no doubt 
purposely created for 
mysterious end or resulting 
from our own vague fears; but 
it was enough to turn one’s 
thoughts to harbors of safety. 
I decided to leave. 

I did not wantto. I wanted 
to stay and out. | 
wanted to see who would col- 
lect on certain bets that had 
been made on 
slated for the end of Septem- 
Would the Allies break 
through by that time or not? 
Two to one on the Germans! 


some 


see it 


eventualities 


ber 


Rumors and Alarms 


HEN one day the city 

blazed out in riotous deco- 
ration and the news was handed 
about that the British, in mak- 
ing an attack on a certain 
height on the Peninsula, had 
been driven back, even across 
their trenches and into 
the sea, with a loss of twenty 
thousand killed and wounded 
and ten thousand captured. 
The exaggeration was over- 
done. It defeated its own ends. 
But, just the same, it was a 
startling statement and we kept 
digging into it, mining for de- 
tails. The dwindled 
day by day until there was little 
left of them and everybody 
realized that the authorities 
had perpetuated a sort of hoax, 
presumably for the benefit of 
the populace; but, when the 
news was finally reduced to 
fact, the fact remained that the 
British had sustained another 
It was most discour- 





own 


figures 


reverse. 
aging. 
Then Bulgaria camein. This 





they are out of 
stamps, they have no right to 
ask, you cross the Golden Horn 
to the other custom house and 
repeat the operation. At least, 
that happened to me; 
and afterward I stood for five 
straight hours at police head- 
quarters waiting on 
surely motions of thi 


considering 


is what 


the lei 
individual 
of last instance 


Permits and Delays 


HEN I had to get a special 

permit to take out with me 
enough money to carry me to 
my rather distant destination. 
Nobody 18 
more than fifty dollars in gold, 
and Turkish paper is just noth- 
but 


allowed to 


carry 





ing paper once you 
across the border with it 
rule with regard to gold 


plies in Bulgaria also; so one 
must go to the Bulgarian min 
ister and get aspecial permit to 
carry necessary funds through 
nis cour try 

It is altogether a most tedi 
ous and trying procedure; but 
three 


eventually—it took me 


days—I got everything ar 
ranged and was at liberty to 
depart. Incidentally I wa 


under immediate necessity to 
depart, because none of my 
papers was good for more thar 
three days. 

The left Constant 
nople at eight in the morning 


train 
and was due to arrive at the 
border about six in the evening 
It was late, of course, and it 
was nearer nine when we pulled 
up alongside a station 
the only lights were lanterns 


on the arms of officials and one 





vig electri globe susper led at 





had been expected and we were 
assured 





that a 


Father!! 


six feet, for 


a height of about 





satisfactory 





Continued on Page 69 
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Al Sentimental Adventure—By Will Payne 


ILLUSTRATED 


The Kaocks Came; the White Object 
Moved Back and Forth; Then the Knocks Again 


OLLY was hopelessly sociable. Moreover, she had 
M a sort of innocently mischievous curiosity about 
people. In any human assembly she immediately 
began, so to speak, prying about with a soft little fore- 


finger, and with no more ulterior motive than an inquisitive 
child has in poking a bug. Being herself a small young 


person, nice to look at, with round cheeks that dimpled 
when she laughed, and lively brown eyes, she always found 


plenty of material; but at the Sanitos Springs Hotel Mr. 
and Mrs. Plover amused her more than anybody else. 

She noticed them coming up in the motor bus from the 
railroad station, they having arrived from New Orleans on 
the same train that brought her, and Mr. Plover being 
a noticeable sort of person. He was a gangling young 
man—about thirty, she judged—with big feet and hands 
suggestive of the plow; but his shoulders sloped. His 
brow sloped, too, and his chin receded, while a hatchet nose 
thrust out from his thin face. That homeliness, with his 
freckles and pale blue eyes, at once commended him to her. 
He wore a yellowish flannel suit, with both suspenders and 
a belt, and a tall-crowned, broad-brimmed hat of expensive 
straw which sat down on his ears. Presently, for greater 
coolness, he took off the hat, disclosing a tall, narrow head, 
covered with hair clipped so close that it looked like a 
pinkish mold. At that, she rather fell in love with him and 
struck up a conversation. 

He responded with the eager friendliness of a stray dog. 
That same afternoon he told her he kept his hair clipped 
close in order to arrest a tendency to baldness. She forbore 
to ask him why he would not as lief be hairless by nature 
as by art 

He was ready to taik with her as much as she liked and 
she presently discovered that a precise correspondence 
between his statements was not always to be expected. 
For example, he told her he owned a dance hall in Mil- 
waukee; but next day he mentioned that he was anxious 
to find a suitable location and settle down in a steady 
business, because both he and his wife were tired of always 
traveling round and never having a home. 

“You would sell your dance hall, then?” she suggested. 

“Oh, I have sold that!” he replied promptiy and 
untroubled; but if he obviously lied it was in so gangling, 
freckled-faced, open-handed and ingenuous a way that, 
like his homeliness, it endeared him to her. 

it appeared that the pair had really traveled extensively 
over the United States; yet it was evident that they were 
not familiar with establishments of the pretentiousness of 
the Sanitos Springs Hotel. He said so frankly and asked 
her advice as to when and how much he should tip the 
table waiter 

A gold-mounted and bejeweled emblem of a fraternal 
order adorned the lapel of his yellow-flannel coat. When 
she made a reference to it he replied at once: 

“] ain't really an Elk. I won that off a fellow a while 
ago. Of course I never wear it where I'm known, because 
it would make the real Elks sore at me; but I put it on 
when we come up here so’s to help our social standing.” 


Br w. H#. D. 


He made the explanation with perfect gravity—just as 
he called all the servants George, from the imposing head 
waiter down to the bell boys. As their acquaintance pro- 
gressed Molly was aware that, to a degree, it was sort of 

under the hat with respect to Mrs. Plover—that he 
had confidences for her which he delivered with a kind 


of understood wink, implying that they were not to be given 
away to his wife; but, as for any ground of jealousy, that 
was patently absurd, because Mr. Plover’s doting devotion 
to Mrs. Plover was rather more obvious than any other 
of his oddities. That he considered her the most beautiful, 
charming, witty, sagacious woman in the world was perfectly 
clear. He talked to Molly a great deal about her. 

“That poor kid’s certainly had terrible hard luck, Miss 
Patrick,” he said with a mournful shake of his head. 
“Terrible hard luck! I guess she wouldn’t have hitched 
up with me at all if she hadn’t been on her uppers.” 
Immediately he grinned in the way that illuminated his 
homeliness. “I suppose I oughtn’t to ’a’ said that; but I 
know you won’t repeat it. You see, Kate’s going in for 
being a regular swell here. You bet she could put it acrost 
with the best of ’em if she only had a fair show,” he added 
admiringly—and then, with grave humility: “Of course 
I'm a big handicap to her.” 

As to Mrs. Plover’s beauty, Molly might have filed 
quite a list of feminine-eyed exceptions to Mr. Plover’s 
estimate; yet Molly would have admitted that she was 
a rather handsome young woman in a dark and somewhat 
aggressive style. She was probably about her husband’s 
age. There was that in her face and eyes—to say nothing 
of a bitter wit—from which Molly could readily believe she 
had experienced hard luck. Molly even surmised that per- 
haps it would be just as well not to know all the details of 
that ill fortune. Mr. Plover once incautiously referred to 
a time when she had been in the show business. 

In spite of his candor, however, there was always a sort 
of veil—a foggy background—in his confidences; in fact, 
Molly was quite unable to make the pair out. At first she 
might have taken Mr. Plover for a country boy—about as 
much boy at thirty as at fifteen—who was on his wedding 
journey and determined to blow himself regardless of 
expense; but his artlessness was mixed with definite streaks 
of shrewd sophistication which plainly indicated other than 
rustic experiences. 

She presently sensed that things somehow were not 
going just right with them. Coming in on the same train, 
they had been assigned to a room adjoining hers, with a 
locked door between, so that the rooms could be used as a 
suite. She heard them talking low far into the night. She 
found Mr. Plover’s long face lengthening, with an expres- 
sion of anxious dejection. She detected deep anger in Mrs. 

*lover’s dark eyes. Mrs. Plover became bitter about the 
hotel, and in that Mr. Plover—usually of lamblike amia- 
bility —heartily joined. They denounced the establishment 
in Moily’s presence as a mere organized robbery; but they 
stayed on. 

Coming up to her room one day, she saw a burly, 
swarthy man, with uncommonly square shoulders and a 
head as round as a cannon ball covered over with short 
curly hair, knocking on the Plovers’ door. Mr. Plover 
opened the door as she passed and let the manin. She had 
hardly entered her own room before she heard, through the 
door between the two rooms, Mrs. Plover’s voice raised 
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high in wrath. Evidently she was pitching into 
somebody hammer and tongs. 

The dance—that is, the particular and fateful 
dance—occurred on the evening of the following 
day. Sometime in the night, after the dance, she 
was wakened by a commotion in the next room. 
There were at least three voices and considerable 
stirring round. In afew minutes the voices ceased, 
but she was still drowsily aware of a certain sub- 
dued stir in there. Then she went to sleep again. 

It was a quarter to eight by her watch when she 
wakened, and she purposed to sleep another hour; 
but something obtruded on her lazy conscious- 
ness—a sound at the door between her room and 
the Plovers’—the chambermaid doing up the room, 
she thought drowsily; but the sound someway in- 
sisted on attention. Soon she discovered that it 
was two soft little knocks in quick succession on 
the lower panel of the door, followed by a pause; 
then two other little knocks. She blinked at the 
door, listening. The phenomenon continued stead- 
ily —two very soft little knocks, a pause; then the 
knocks again. She lifted herself on her elbow, and 
then saw a white object sticking through the crack 
under the door. The knocks came; the white object 
moved back and forth; then the knocks again. 

She ran over there, stooped and laid hold on the 
white thing—a sheet of note paper. For a little it 
resisted her pull; then it was released. It was hotel 
note paper and the following message was writ- 
ten on it in a sprawling, boyish hand: 

I must 
Don’t 


Kate is pinched for jewelry robery. 
get word to her. Try to open this door. 
make a noise. I am wached. Write. 

Resp’y, J. F. PLOVER. 

She read this with amazement, ran to the writing table 
and caught up a pen. “‘ Wait till I dress’’ she wrote on the 
bottom of the note; then gave two gentle knocks on the 
lower panel, and stuck the sheet under the door, whence it 
was at once taken by Mr. Plover. 

She dressed as rapidly as possible, her mind a mere 
jumble of question marks, and examined the door. It was 
securely locked, however; so she wrote: ‘“‘Can’t open 
door. Meet me in the hall.” 

Some little time, evidently devoted to awkward literary 
exercise, elapsed before the note came back. Beneath her 
words Mr. Plover had written: 


I am wached. We must not be sean together. There 
is a tall chaimbermade setting in the end of the hall. She 
is waching me. If I was to go in your room or you in mine 
she wood see us. She is a detective. I will nock three 
times on the door; then I will go out into the hall and go 
down to the hall that runs crossways, like I was going out 
on the upper porch. She will follow me. You look out in 
the hall and see if she ain’t followed me. If she has, then 
you slipp into my room. I will leav the door unlocked. 
Then I will come back and you will be in my room and 
noboddy wiser. Then I can tell you about Kate. Becareful. 
Don’t leav enny peaces of this round. 


Round-eyed and open-mouthed, Molly pondered this 
strange communication a moment. It was an unpleasant 
sort of thing to do; yet she could not doubt that some 
mysterious calamity had befallen her friends. She wrote 
“All right” on the paper and tucked it under the door. 

The three raps came a moment later and she heard the 
opening and closing of Mr. Plover’s hall door. When she 
stepped into the hall a tall, strange chambermaid was dis- 
appearing into the cross hall. No one else being in sight, 
she slipped into the Plovers’ room. It was in great dis- 
order—trunk and bureau drawers standing open, their 
contents in a tumbled state. Several minutes elapsed 
before Mr. Plover came hastily in, immediately bolting the 
door behind him. 

“It’s all right; we fooled her!” he whispered breath- 
lessly; and she saw at once that he was suffering from 
extreme nervous agitation. 

He was pale, so that the freckles were more prominent 
than usual; and beads of perspiration stood out on his 
sloping brow, which he wiped off absent-mindedly with the 
sleeve of his flannel coat. 

“ Kate’s a good girl, Miss Patrick,” he said in his breath- 
less whisper. “‘They pinched her. You know she’s a good 
girl. I want to tell you how it happened. I'll tell you 
straight. They’re watching me all the time. It’s terrible! 
Sit down.” 

She took a chair, while he, with a jerky motion, pulled 
another close beside her. Then he raced on with his story, 
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whispering, his pale blue 
eyes horror-stricken and 
the beads of perspiration 
oozing out on his fore- 
head, which he wiped off, 
now with his coat sleeve, 
now with hishand. Fre- 
quently he swallowed 
between sentences, as the 
action of his prominent 
Adam’s apple showed. 

“That stuff I told you 
about owning a dance 
hall in Milwaukee was 
allbunk. We had tosay 
I was in some busi- 
ness to make a front, 
you see, or these peo- 
ple here wouldn’t as- 
sociate with us. I’m 
what they call a pool 
sharp. I find some 
feller that thinks he 
can play pool, you 
know, and then stall 
round and get him to 
play with me, and 
generally beat him. 
You wouldn’t under- 
stand it, so there’s no 
use my going into 
thatany more.” His 
voice choked off; he 
swallowed,and wiped 
his brow with an un- 
certain hand. 

“T come down to 
New Orleans to play 
the races,”’ he hurried 
on huskily. ‘*That’s 
my failing. I make 
a good stake and then 
play the races. It 
shows I ain’t got the 
right stuff in me. Kate knows it, but she stands for it. 
She’s a queen, Miss Patrick, if ever woman was. As luck 
would have it, I made a good killing in New Orleans right 
off; and then Kate wanted to come over here and play the 
swell a while. The poor kid ain’t ever had a show.” His 
voice failed again and his misery was so complete that 
Molly’s sympathetic heart melted. 

““My judgment was against it. You see, we always live 
like plain everyday people, even when I have a roll—just 
a good boarding house and usually riding on the street 
cars. I’ve got the ambition to buy a good pool room 
in some town where the police are reasonable, and settle 
down and have a home. We're both tired of always knock- 
ing round the country. I had eighteen hundred dollars 
in the bank last August; but the ponies is my weakness. 
The poor kid wanted it though; so we come over here 
thirteen dollars a day for this room and our board, to say 
nothing of tips. Just as I expected, when we took to sail- 
ing under false colors, luck turned square against me. I 
ought to have put something aside, you know; but when 
I get to playing the ponies I lose all my judgment. So I 
got plumb cleaned out. You wouldn't think a man with 
the responsibilities for a wife on his shoulders would do it; 
but I went stony broke a week ago Tuesday, owing a hotel 
bill of a hundred and ten dollars. It was fierce!” 

He got a pink-bordered handkerchief out of his coat, 
then, to mop his brow. 

“Well, I stalled 'em off down at the desk about the bill. 
You see, I had some resources coming to n There was 
a guy from Galveston, Texas, down at New Orleans that 
I'd been stalling round for a game of pool. I knew I could 
beat him all right; but he’d got on to who I was. They 
call me the Plowboy Champion, you know. I’m well 
known in sporting circles; but I always pretend I’m some- 
body else, you see, so the other guys won't be afraid to 
play with me. Well, this guy had got on to who I was and 
he was kinda afraid to play with me. Still, I'd been stall- 
ing round him and I thought he’d come on all right. So 
I rustled down to New Orleans to fix up a game with him. 

“Probably you’ve noticed that roundheaded guy with 
black curly hair—an Eyetalian, I guéss. Well, he’s the 
horel detective. You see, when I didn’t pay the bill they 
begun to look me up and see who I was: so this detective 
gets on to me too. He says: ‘I’m on to you; you're the 
gink they call the Plowboy Champion. Come across quick 
and dig out of here!’ Of course, soon’s they found out I 
wasn't any swell, but just a poor pool player, they went 
right after me roughshod. I says: ‘Your money is what 
you want. I'll play this match with the Galveston man 
and then I can pay you all up, and we'll slip out of here and 
nobody will be wiser.’ So he agrees to hold off — not want- 
ing any scandal, I suppose. Then I soaked 
everything Kate and me had and touched all 
my friends, and got up this match. You can 
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see how much depended on it. If it’s the last word I 
say on earth, I could ‘a’ beat that guy with one hand 
tied behind me if I'd been in my normal mind; but I 
was so anxious I couldn't play at all. He skinned me 


just like I was glued to the floor. It was fierce! Of 
course all my friends had bet on me and they was dead 





sore. I guess this Eyetalian guy stuck up something 
on me too, for he was crazy—going to have me and 
Kate pinched the next morning! 

“Well, here was another week's hotel bill due and all 
our duds here, and the hotel swearing it would have 
me arrested for not paying the bill, and us getting 
deeper in the hole every day and no way to get out. 

had me pinched, only they 
was afraid it would get into the papers that I'd been 
staying at the hotel. Kate told 'em she'd wrote to her 
uncle in Pennsylvania and he'd send us money. She 





I guess they would have 


ain’t really got any uncle in Pennsylvania, but she’s 
a good talker. We didn't dare to try to beat it, for 
they’d have nabbed us sure. That was the terri- 
ble hole we was in when you started us off on this 
jewelry business.” 
“I?” Molly gasped. He nodded, swallowing 
“Of course you didn’t meanathingbyit. [know 
that. But you and Kate was coming up from break- 
fast and the chambermaid was making up 
the Odells’ bedroom down here at the end of 
the hall. Mrs. Ode!l was in there jawing her 
about something and the door was open. 
You saw a red box on the glass-covered 
dressing table over by the window. The lid 
was up and you says: ‘The lady is pretty 
free and easy with her diamonds.’ That's 
the way Kate repeated it to me—‘ The lady is 
pretty free and easy with her diamonds.’ 
Kate says to me: ‘Why not doit? We're up 
against it good and plenty and it would be 
dead easy. Let’s make a good stake at one 
crack and have it over with.’ I wouldn't lis- 
ten to it at first, because I wouldn't have her 


WWD take any such risks; and I neverdid anything 


like that myself—except maybe in a small 
way, about like a kid robbing an orchard. | 
but Kate stucl 
’ 


lse was there for 





wouldn't listen to it at first 
out for trying it; and, as she said, what e 
us to do? You see the idea kind of haunted us. I’m a 
weak man, Miss Patrick.” 
He waited a second to get his breath and wipe his brow. 
‘You see,” he raced on, “the Odells have a parlor that's 
number three hundred and forty-eight and a bedroom 
that’s number three-fifty. I rubbered round the office and 
found that they always left the key to the bedroom in the 
box behind the desk. They used just the key to the parlor, 
you see, leaving the bedroom door locked all the time. So 


I caught that youngest, pimply-faced clerk alone behind 


the desk, and I sailed up like a man in a hurry and said: 
‘Room three-fifty!’ And he handed over the key to the 
bedroom. It was just like this.” 

He took from his coat pocket the key to his own room. 
There was a bronze disk rather larger than a silver dollar, 
with the name of the hotel and the room number on it. 
Attached to the disk by a short bent wire was a grooved 

Dropping the ke y back into 
y hand, he wiped his sweaty 


and notched spring-lock key. 
his pocket with a large shak 





brow. 
“Well, 
a key lik 
minutes later, 1 tossed it back or 
key to the bedroom. We figured that the closet in their 
bedroom must be about like the one in ours here—a good 


I bent the wire and took off the key and put on 
e it that I had in my pocket. Then, about ter 
the desk. So we had a 


big closet which would probably be hur M4 full of women’s 
clothes, so anybody could hide behind the clothes in it, 
all right. There was a dance last night, you know. We 
figured the Odells would be down to it and that Mrs. Odell 





would wear her jewelry. You see, Kate was to take the key 
and slip into their bedroom along about ten or eleven 
o’clock— whenever there wasn’t anybody in the hall 

to see her—and hide in the closet. 

“After they went to bed she'd pull the clos 
open a little, so’s she could hear. I’ve got a ticker 
that makes a noise like a telegraph instrument. A 
friend of mine used to us¢ I was going out in the 





“I'd Just Got it in My 
Hand When Somebody 
Turned On the Lights 
Up in the Bedroom" 
































grounds back of the tel along about two « n the 
morning, when everything was dark and quiet, and wher 
the coast was clear I'< 





i click twice. Then she'dslip out of the 
loset and throw the red box out of the window and I'd 

ck it up, and she'd let herself out of the bedroom and go 
© our room 


His voice, grown husky from whispering, faded out 


again, and he swallowed twice before he could get it ba 
and Molly’s heart was constricted when she saw a tear 
form in eacl pale blue eye and roll down this gang ‘ 
pe rson’s freckled cheeks 

Gee! I hated to do it!” he whispered fervent “a 
hated to do it! But you see what a hole we was in. It 
wasn't because I had any scruples on Josiah Odell's account 
Everybody in Chicago knows about him. He made his 


money by running a string of bucket shops. I didn't have 
any feeling about swiping his diamonds like I would if he'd 
n; but it was the risk 

especially for Kate. You see, this Eyetalian detective 


might suspicion us the first thing, because he knew | was 


been an industrious workingr 





a pool sharp and broke, and needing money mighty bad 
So I didn’t want the jewelry in our room at all. They 
might bust in any time and search the room. That's why 
Kate was to throw the box out of the window instead of 
bringing it here 

“TI had a place all picked out where I could hide it, and 
then get hold of it to-day and skip to New Orleans with 
it and cash in 

“Then another thing—you see, when Kate let herself out 
of Odell’s rooms she couldn't tell but somebody might be 
» hall and run into her. So she just wore her kimono, 





and then anybody could see she didn’t have a box or noth 
ing on her—just a woman in a kimono, like she might have 


been coming from the public bathroom.’ 





He had given up by then trying to keep the perspiration 
from his sloping brow. It trickled unhindered down his 
nose 
“Well, about two o'clock I made the two little clicks, 
and a minute or two later the box come sailing out of the 
window and plumped down on the grass beside me. I had 
to paw round half a minute before I found it, and I'd just 


got it in my hand when somebody turned on the lights up 
in the Odell bedroom Gee! I never knew 
a man could be so scairt!” 


Two more tears rolled dk wn, mit gling 
with the perspiration 
Ll knew right off they'd got Kate some 





how or other.” he raced on huskil , his voice 
shaking. “Oh, it was fierce! But I didn't 
lose my wits—only for a couple of second z 


I knew they'd got her. I ran to the south 
end of the veranda, because I had got out 
that way, through what theycall thesun par 


ior Rigt t next the veranda steps there's a 
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great big bush with sort of yellow littl 
owers on it. The branches hang down 
most to the ground, kind of like a weeping 
willow. 

‘I crawled under the branches and 
jammed the box in among the stems of the 
bush. Then I hot-footed in through the sun 
parlor and up the stairs to our room and got 
out of my clothes in the dark and ducked 
into bed. I hadn't been here more’n two or 
three minutes when a 
knock comes on the door 
I got up and turned on the 
light and opened the door, 
rubbing my eyes. It was 
this round-headed Eye- 
talian guy and Mr. Harris, 
the manager, with his hair 
all rumpled up, and in a 
bathrobe. They asked me 
a lot of questions and tore 


the room all to pieces, like 
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Christmas is just 


around the corner 


Dear old dad! You some- 
times wonder what makes 
him so quiet or why he is so 
Every now and then 
he 1 so jolly you wish he 
would be like that oftener. 
Do you eve! stop to think of 
the burden dad carries, busi- 
ness affairs, family respon- 
ibilities—bills, bills, bills? 
Yet when things do let up on 
him a little he just gets nat- 
ural and boyish again. 


touchy 


Christmas is just around 
the corner, This year mak« 
it up to dad for some of the 
good times he's given you. 


What kind of a watch has 
your dad? Unless he is well 
timed there ts nothing under 
the sun that will please him 
more than a handsome, ce 
pendable, accurate watch. 


Buy him an Elgin—a Lord 
Elgin, the aristocrat of the 
watch world. You can’t buy 
anything finer in beauty or 
durability. It will cost you 
$100 to $115. <A lot of 
money? That is why we are 
talking Christmas gifts now. 
lake time by the forelock; 
club your contributions to- 
gether and give dad some- 
thing worthy of him and 
worthy of you. There is no 
watch accuracy greater or 
more famous than Elgin ac- 
curacy, whether it is the 
elegant Lord Elgin or the 
more modest Wheeler move- 
ment. 


Ask Your Elgineer 


Write for Elgin Booklet —‘‘ Time 
Taking Time Keeping."’ Send 
stamped and addressed envelope for 


set of Elgin Poster Stamps 


ELGIN WATCHES 
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ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY, Elpin. Illinois 

















| you see; but, of course, they didn’t find 


| anything.” 


“But where was Kate?" Molly whis- 


| pered. 


“They’ ve got Kate in jail over at Sanitos. 
I went over there soon’s it was daylight and 
hung round till seven o’clock, but the sher- 
iff wouldn’t let me see her. You see, they 
haven't arrested me. They're giving me 
some rope in hopes that by watching me 
they can find out where the jewels are; but 
they’re watching me like hawks every min- 
ute. I couldn’t make a stir or telephone or 
write a note, because they would be right 
on to it. 

“I’m awful sorry to trouble you, Miss 
Patrick; but there’s Kate! Of course they'll 
be telling the poor kid I’ve confessed and 
they’ve found the stuff, and all sorts of 
things to get her to confess. And if they 
can break her down they’ll send her over 
sure! The hotel people are crazy about 
having a robbery in the house. They'll 
hammer away at her. I thought you, Miss 
Patrick, with your standing and friends 
you see, they wouldn't dare fool with 
you—I thought you might manage to get 
word to her. If she'll only keep a stiff up- 
per lip and say nothing, there’s a good 
chance that by and by they'll want their 


| jewelry back pretty bad, and I can fix it up 


so’s they'll take the diamonds and let her 
off. If she says anything now while they’re 
hot she’s sure a goner! You know these 
sneaking detectives will take any kind of 
advantage of a lady—especially if they’ve 
got her locked up. They’ll be trying to 
break her down. If you can only get word 
to her now to keep a stiff upper lip—and 
they don’t stick me in jail on account of the 
hotel bill—why, you see, there’s a good 
chance for her.” He wetted his tremulous 
lips and added huskily: ‘‘Gee! I want to 
get that poor kid off!”’ 

It was ten minutes past eight when 
Molly left the Plovers’ room— Mr. Plover 
having again lured the tall chambermaid 
into the cross hall to give her an unob- 


| served exit. At half past nine Albert Lamb 


and Billy Wiggins dropped off the train 
from New Orleans at the little town of 
Sanitos, which was two miles from the 
hotel. They felt anxious and looked it. 
Only by bribing the taxi driver had they 
managed to catch that train; and on the 
twenty-mile journey they had speculated, 
with oppressed minds, as to what could 
have happened to Molly that she had in- 
sisted on their coming at the earliest 
possible moment and meeting her in the 


| dingy waiting room of the town station in- 
| stead of at the hotel. They sat, one on each 


side of her, in the dingy waiting room while 


| she told them the story. At its conclusion 
| they looked at each other with considerable 


surprise. 

When they were alone, discussing ways 
and means, Lamb observed: 

“* Lovely little romance the youngster has 
stumbled into! Two cooing blacklegs who 
go round affectionately stealing jewelry! 
If I see this blushing bride over in the jail I 
suppose she'll lift my watch; but, of course, 
if Molly wants it we've got to get it for 
her.” 

The getting proved to be difficult, how- 
ever. When they met at the Sanitos 


| Springs Hotel at eleven o’clock Lamb had 
| accomplished his mission. Going to the 
| county jail, introducing himself tothe burly, 
| good-natured sheriff as a correspondent of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


the Chicago Tribune, and telling a plausi- 
ble story, he had quite easily secured an 
interview with the prisoner. He came away 
with the opinion—from the set line of 
Mrs. Plover’s lips and the look in her dark 
eyes—that she would not have been very 
likely to break down and confess even if he 
had not brought her the assurance that 
her husband was nominally at liberty and 
there was an excellent prospect of secur- 
ing her freedom presently by returning the 
jewels. 

Billy Wiggins had completely failed, 
however. Mr. Odell had listened with in- 
terest to his allegation that he was a private 
detective in New Orleans and sustained 
certain nameless relations with the gang 
which presumably had planned and exe- 
cuted the robbery;. but when he got round 
to the point that the jewels might be re- 
covered by dropping the prosecution of the 
young woman he met an explosive and pro- 
fane negative. To him Mr. Odell repeated, 
with passion, the statement he had made 
to the New Orleans newspapers—namely, 
that the jewels were worth fifty thousand 
dollars, and he’d blew in another fifty 
thousand if necessary to put the thieves 
where they belonged. He -«:ntioned that 
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he had pledged himself to the hotel man- 
agement to carry on the prosecution with 
the greatest vigor, and nothing could pre- 
vent him from redeeming the pledge. 

“Huh! Looks sort of blue for our larce- 
nous babes in the woods,"” Lamb commented 
soberly. ‘“‘Next time Molly gets senti- 
mental she must pick out a young lady who 
can steal a jewel case without bumping into 
the table and waking the people up. I 
might see whether I can get anything out 
of him.” 

The opportunity came after luncheon; 
but his success was even less than Billy’s. 
In his most genial manner he introduced 
himself as a correspondent of the Chicago 
Tribune. Whereupon Mr. Odell, without 
pausing in the deliberate operation of cut- 
ting the end from his cigar, and eying the 
beaming stranger unresponsively, replied 
in a gruff voice: 

“Just tell your paper that all Josiah 
Odell’s got to say to it is, Go to hell!" 

With that he settled himself into a chair, 
his back to the disconcerted correspondent, 
calmly lighted his cigar and hoisted a large 
foot to the veranda railing. Lamb sur- 
mised that his experiences with the press of 
his home city had been of a disagreeable 
nature. 

Mr. Odell was a tall and portly man of 
sixty, dressed in a baggy linen suit and 
rather rumpled negligee shirt; but his out- 
standing feature consisted of a pair of long 
iron-gray side whiskers, the tips of which 
rested on his stomach at a point not far 
above his waist, while his firm and some- 
what fat chin was smooth-shaved. On 
noticing these whiskers Lamb had at once 
wondered whether their proprietor had not 
some time followed the trade of a quack 
and been affectionately known as Reliable 
Old Doctor So-and-So. Nothing else would 
seem to justify such appendages. After the 
rebuff Lamb wondered further whether 
there might be some connection between 
the original use of the whiskers and their 
owner's prejudice against newspapers. 

However that might be, the case looked 
decidedly blue for Molly’s larcenous babes 
in the woods. Of course Mrs. Plover had 
been caught red-handed. If she were pros- 
ecuted conviction seemed certain. Looking 
soberly down at Mr. Odell’s broad shoulders, 
Lamb was quite conscious of this. Then, as 
Mr. Odell took the cigar from his lips, he 
noticed a large solitaire diamond ring on his 
left hand; and, with that, an idea occurred 
to him. 

“There’s a chance,” he said to Billy 
Wiggins a little later. ‘‘Qf course, we know 
where the jewels are, and there’s a chance. 
I’ll have to skip back to New Orleans 
and get some help. Josiah Odell will owe 
us quite a lot when this affair is over, for 
we've got to give Molly’s pool sharp enough 
to pay his hotel bill, and the help will cost 
something. 

**It’s an idiotic sort of situation; but I'd 
feel terribly humiliated if we couldn’t pull 
this off for the youngster.” 

At a quarter past eight next morning 
having learned when the Odells usually 
breakfasted—he knocked on their parlor 
door. Mr. Odell, collarless and in his shirt- 
sleeves, opened the door, and was about to 
shut it again, with a rude word, when he 
recognized the man who accompanied the 
newspaper correspondent and the private 
detective as the sheriff. 

To make sure of the recognition, the 
newspaper correspondent said blithely: 

“Sheriff Mahon, Mr. Odell. He has 
something to say to you.” 

The sheriff was a stout man, consider- 
ably unkempt as to clothes and with yellow 
irregular teeth; but his large flabby face 
expressed competence and good humor. 
As soon as the three were inside the par- 
lor— Mrs. Odell meantime peeking in from 
the bedroom— Lamb turned expansively to 
Billy Wiggins and announced: 

“The detective, here, has found your 
jewels. We brought the sheriff along to 
have you identify them.” 

Billy drew a red morocco case from under 
his coat and opened it. Mr. Odell took the 
case, and himself and wife examined the 
glittering contents, remarking to each 
other on various recognizable features. 

“They’re ours, all right—no mistake 
about that,” said Mr. Odell, and put the 
box on the writing table. 

“Very well,” said Lamb cheerfully. 
“‘Awfully obliged to you for coming over, 
sheriff. It was necessary to identify them, 
you know. And now,” he added in his 
breeziest manner, laying a hand on the 
sheriff's arm, “‘you won’t mind my having 
just a word with Mr. and Mrs. Odell?” 
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Laughing, he led the sheriff to the hall 
and shut the door on him. At the same 
time Billy Wiggins stepped over to the 
writing table and picked up the red box. 
Mr. Odell was frowning with suspicious 
belligerence when Lamb turned from the 
door and addressed him genially: 

“This would make a corking story for 
my paper. They'd fairly eat it up! But I 
don’t think I'll print it. The easiest way is 
for you and Mrs. Odell to pack up quietly 
and slip across the state line, where a sub- 
peena can’t reach you. Then we'll demand 
an immediate hearing for Mrs. Plover; and, 
as there will be nobody to appear against 
her, she will be discharged. Just as an evi- 
dence of good faith, this young man will 
keep your jewelry until she is free. Of 
course your diamonds are only paste. 


I brought an expert up from New Orleans | 


last night to look at ‘em. The whole 
package is worth maybe a couple of hun- 
dred dollars. After the statements you've 
made, Chicago would laugh its head off at 
you if the story got in print. You'd never 
hear the last of it. Shall we call it a bar- 
gain right now, or shall I call in Sheriff 
Mahon and tell him?” 

Late that afternoon Molly insisted on 
introducing Mr. Plover—who had paid his 
hotel bill and was quite moist and tremu- 
lous with joyous gratitude—to Lamb. 

“This will be a Zreat lesson to me,” he 
affirmed in a rather uncertain voice, shak- 
ing his homely head. “It will be a great 
lesson to me to steer clear of joints like this. 


You bet, if anybody ever says swell hotel to | 


me again I'll run a mile!” 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE HOUSE 


(Continued from Page 13) 


lives—tostay. I'm going to teach country 
school there and live with him.” 

“Then I won't see you at all next spring; 
not at all—not even then?” 

“I’m afraid not.” 

“Will you miss not seeing me next sum- 
mer—a little?” 

“Yes; I’m afraid I will.” 

Her voice was so low he could scarcely 
hear it. She stared through the window 
again. For a second he laid his hand on 
hers, which rested nervelessly on her knee. 
Her hand was a holy thing, yet now he had 
the courage to touch it; she had spoken so 
forlornly that it would have seemed natural 
to take her in his arms and comfort her. 

“Honestly, I'll be—I don’t know just 
how to put it,’” he said. “I don’t know how 
to tell you how glad I am if I have made 
the summers happier Oh, I’m just 
talking words! All I can think of is, you're 
going away from me; maybe never come 
back. Why, six or seven years now I've 
never gone by your farm without look- 
ing for you. I’ve imagined — Qh, I 
know you so well! I’ve watched you read 
and play and work; and then when you 
went to Joralemon I imagined you studying 
there if 

“*How did you know I was there?” 

“‘Saw you on the street and asked about 
you. Why, do you know when I found you 
were in high school I took up history and 
geometry, and the whole caboodle, so’s to 
be with you?” 

“I don’t know—how did you take them 
up?” 

He explained. He brought into the noisy 
car something of the white nights on which 
the girl and he had studied side by side. 
She listened, hesitated, answered: 

**T guess maybe I’ve sort of made-believe 
about you too—ever since you first waved 
tome. I pretended you were my courier 
like in a fairy book; that you brought me 
messages from abroad to my castle on the 
hill of glass. And then sometimes I thought 
of you as a railroad man; but I imagined 
you going clear out to exciting Western 
places. Once I got atime-table and learned 
the names of some of the places in Dakota 
and Montana where I pretended you went 
every day—names that made me fancy 
things, like Big Sandy and Cafion and Wolf 
Creek and Silver and Homestead and Ante- 
lope. Is it very silly for a grown-up woman 
to make-believe? Think! I’m twenty-one 
now!” 

“Why, honey, it just means that you and 
I have stayed kids instead of getting stupid. 
I guess I’ve always been waiting for you 
to play games with. So I’ve always been 
oh, always been kind of good and Oh, 
thunder! I don’t know how to say it with- 
out making it sound sissy.” 

“T know. Oh, please tell me—tell 
me honestly: Am I doing wrong in talking 
to you like this? I did—I’m confessing so 
much that it scares me; it isn’t ladylike, I 
guess, but I have to—I did want to talk to 
you before I went away for the last time. 
So I took this train—intentionally. Was 
that wrong?” 

“Honey, all I know is that if you hadn't 
spoken to me I would have been so darn 
miserable for years — I never would 
have known where you had gone, or any- 
thing. I wouldn't have had anything to 
live for. Oh, you couldn’t have done that!” 

He caught her hand; his fingers inter- 
laced with hers, disturbingly conscious of 
the softness of the flesh between her fingers. 
He looked at her piteously. As her voice, 
her fine brown eyes, everything about her, 
had told him she was indeed the girl he 


had hoped for, so perhaps something of the 
clean and dreaming boy who had devoted 
his soul to her worship was revealed in his 
Norse eyes and frank face. She did not 
withdraw her hand. She murmured: 

“T worried about it all terribly; but I 
couldn’t go away without speaking to you 
if—if you wanted to.” 

““You must know—look at me, dear! You 
must know how much I wanted to. Don't 
you know?” 

She did not answer. She glanced shyly at 
their linked fingers and tried to pull her 
hand away; but he held it tight, while his 
thumb stroked the silken warm hollow be- 
tween herthumband first finger. She peeped 
uneasily over his shoulder, as though she 
were afraid someone was watching them. 
Gradually her eyes came back to his, and 
she admitted: 

“Yes; of course I hoped you might care.” 

“IT did! Honey, see here! We’ve— what 
is it they call it?—we've started fencing 
now. We mustn't. Think how much we've 
got todo in such ashort time. My division 
ends at Saint Hilary and we've got to get 
acquainted before then—and every so often, 
I guess, I'll delay things by getting scared 
to think that I’m actually sitting beside 
you and talking to you. To you! Tell me 
oh, tell me all about yourself.” 

A quick scuttling to cover is more char- 
acteristic of lovers than is frankness; but 
the pressure of time kept these babes in the 
woods from the unhappy evasions and 
recriminations with which most lovers fill 
up evenings for a year or two. 

They bravely started out to probe each 
other’s soul. They spoke with a most com- 
mendable gravity of books and music. She 
asked him who his heroes were and he was 
immensely pleased with himself, because he 
had thought that out long before and could 
answer offhand: “I admire Jim Hill, be- 
cause he’s a great railroader; and Dante, 
because he was a great lover; and Lincoln, 
because he was a great man.” 

They really made a creditable effort to be 
lofty and impersonal according to the best 
standards inculeated in the normal school; 
but he would be asking: ‘“* Were you glad 
the first time I waved to you?” And she 
would inquire: “‘Were you excited when 
you saw me standing down there right by 
the train, with a letter for you?”’ Such im- 
portant topics as the church he attended, 
and what she really thought of the zesthetic 
value of Mademoiselle Mary Pickford of the 
Films, were frequently sidetracked by such 
interruptions as this: “‘Oh, sa-a-ay—tell 
me: What is your house like in front? And 
I've always wanted to know whether that 
brick building is a milkhouse or a smoke- 
house.” 


Their eyes held each other. He touched 


~her hands, marveling: 


“*T can't believe you're really here; that 
this is But, gee! I knew your hands 
would be like this 
And I always did think your eyes would be 
like maple trees on an October afternoon 
and they are! Gee! I’m almost as bad as 
one of these here poets; but I can’t help it.” 

“Oh, you mustn’t!”’ she whispered and 
listened for more. 

He had to leave her at each station, but 
their talk hung suspended, like a humming 
bird over a honeysuckle. His absences made 
them more conscious of the cruel race that 
time was running with them. 

The barren outskirts of Saint Hilary ap- 
proached. It seemed as though the passing 
country was galloping faster and faster, to 
terminate their hour of glory. With a hec- 
tic urgency he demanded: 
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fingers sort of pointed. | 
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Don't let the everlasting three-meals-a-day 
problem tie you down to constant drudgery. 
When you think of dinner think of 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


Itis anourishing wholesome appetizer which 
makes a “go” of any dinner, hearty or light. 

Have it for the children’s luncheon and 
your own when you are tired or busy. Have 
it for the family supper or the emergency 
meal at any time. 

Prepare itasa plain tomato bouillon or a 
rich cream of tomato—or in any of ihe va- 
rious tempting ways in which it is so easily 
prepared. It calls for only three minutes’ time 
and no trouble whatever. Why not order a 
dozen today ? 

Your money back if not satisfied. 
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| “We’realmost at Saint Hilary. Thetrain 
jc hanges crews there. I have to get off. We 
can'tseparate now! We've been waiting for 
this for years—I have, anyway. I'd go on 
| to Minneapolis with you, but I’ve got to go 
out on an extra run to-night; several train- 
men on the division sick. There’s How 
| much time’ve you got in the city before 
your train starts for Nebraska?” 
‘About four hours.” 
“Then listen! You get off here at Saint 
Hilary. I’ve got about three hours before I 
| startoutagain. Two hours from now there’s 
a train on the Grand Pacific— parallels the 
M.& D.to Minneapolis. You'll have plenty 
of time to catch your train this evening. I 
know the G. P. crews and I can deadhead 
you through.” 
She looked curiously shrunken, smaller 
and younger, in her alarm. 
““Why—why—I couldn’t —— 
“You could! Quick! Darling, 


think 
Look 
at me! No time to be polite. We'll regret 
it all our lives if you act like a prissy school- 
ma’am. Do I need to swear I'll protect 
you? Look at me! You know this is the 
biggest thing in your life, like it is in mine. 
I can see it in your eyes. Come!” 

She was crying, her fingers pressing her 
throat until the flesh round them turned 
from even brown to blue-white. The train 

was entering the Saint Hilary Station. She 
had not answered. 

“Quick!” he begged. ‘“‘Won’t you be 
lonely for me—'way off in Nebraska? 
Won't you remember my flowers? There 
won't be no one that I'll want to throw 


” 
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He stooped for her suit case. He seized 
her hand— its small whiteness disappeared 
in his hard paw as though it had been swal- 
lowed. 

She wearily rose. 
the aisle. 

They stood on the station platform, shy, 
awkward, with nothing to say, as the train 
pulled out. Once she started toward it. He 
put his hand on her arm gently and she 
stopped, still eying the train. As the last 
car fled from them, its rear door and win- 
dows like the square nose and eyes of a leer- 
ing face, she peeped at him, deprecating, 
appealing. 

**Gone,” he said. ‘‘Sorry?” 

“‘No, not now. . It was mean of 
you to remind me of the flowers. What 
could I do after -—— What is your name?” 

*‘Chris Thorsten. Honey, you aren’t 
afraid now, are you?” 

“* Not any more, 


He guided her down 


Chris—dear. You've 


made me pretend about you for so long | 
now, that I guess you're my oldest friend. | 


9. 


And don’t you want to know my name? 

“Oh, your name. Oh, that’s all right, 
we'll change it!” 

She nodded absent-mindedly, then 
blushed so furiously that she could scarce an- 
swer when he added with sudden laughter: 

“*“Gee, I’ve clean gone and forgot to 
propose, and all along I’ve been intending 
to propose very next time we met.’ 

His laughter was that of a man who has 
found glorious happiness—not of a wistful 
boy nor of a morose Dante. 

You can see for yourself, he didn’t live 
way off in Arcadia or Japan, so of course 
he wasn’t a romantic type. 


RICH MAN, POOR MAN 


(Continued from Page 23) 


“What's the difference, McNare? Here, 
Bab,” he said, and handed her the flower. 
“Pin it on your waist.” 

MecNare’s distress still persisted. 

- Ye've pluc kit it, my orchid!” he cried. 

nt. on’s the Sanctu, Maister Davvy; ‘twull 

> the prize of a’!”’ 

"But David only laughed again. If a 
prize it wou'd be fit, then, for a lady to 
wear. It was fortunate MeNare had it 


| ready to pick. At this point, however, with 


quick understanding he detected some- 
thing in the old gardener’s expression, and 
his bantering ceased. The ancient face had 
grown grayer, more furrowed. 

“It was my bairn!” said McNare. “It 
was the apple o’ my eye! I'd gi’ed it a year 
and more’s care.’’ He drew the back of one 
horny hand across his eye. 

“*MeNare!” cried David contritely. 

Bab turned away as David impulsively 


J , 
| put a hand on the old gardener’s shoulder. 


That was like David. He would not for the 
world have hurt another. 

A shadow seemed to have fallen on his 
spirit when he rejoined her. He was re- 
pressed, less eager, less animatedly talka- 
tive. He pointed to the flower in her hand. 

“You don’t want that, Bab,” he said 
suddenly. “Throw it away.” 

Throw away the blossom which before the 
calamity McNare had said was priceless! 
Bab hesitated, but David insisted on it. 

“It’s blighted, Bab. You mustn't have 
about you anything that isn’t all sugges- 
tive of happiness. Not to-day certainly, 
and never if I can help it.” 

She gazed at him with softened, thought- 
ful eyes. It was some time before David 
regained his spirits. From the greenhouses 


| he took her through Byewolde’s stables, 


past rows of stalls and boxes whose dozen 
or more tenants lived in pez a luxury. 
The coachman, a ruddy-faced, beefy gen- 
tleman of the old school, kicked a foot out 
behind him as he touched his hat to David 
and Bab. He, too, like McNare, was an 
old-time servitor in that house; and with a 
bustling anxiety to serve and to please he 
kept the three stable grooms on the jump, 
parading his charges before the visitors. The 
sleek, satiny-coated animals — cobs, coach 
horses, and finally a pair of thoroughbred 
hunters—Bab could have admired inter- 
minably. Just then, however, a bell at the 
near-by farm began to clang. 

“It’s one o'clock,” David announced. 
“Crabbe will worry unless we make haste!" 

So Bab regretfully climbed back into the 
motor. A moment later they dashed up 
under the high Dorie portico again. She 
and David lunched alone. In the big, low- 
ceiled dining room, rich with its hangings 
and its paneling of mahogany, bright with 
the array of silver and cut glass on table 


a little 
. 


and sideboard, Crabbe served them with 
soft-footed, silent deference. 
the room the French windows stood open, 
and from her place at the head of the table, 
ensconced behind the massive Beeston tea 
service, Bab looked-out, first on a long 
stretch of velvety lawn, then at its back- 
ground, the wall of evergreens that guarded 
the sunken garden. The sunlight of that 
perfect day still shone upon it. Allured by 
all this she sat gazing on the prospect 
dreamy-eyed. How delightful it all was! 
How splendid! And to think that once, a 
few months before, she had been a nobody, 
waif in a boarding house! 
A deep breath escaped her. ‘* David, isn’t 
it wonderful!”’ she murmured. 
David, as she spoke, awoke 
from a reverie. 
“Wonderful!” 
at her. Then he comprehended. 
mean all this, don’t you?” he asked. 
Bab nodded, and, his eyes fixed on hers, 
David for a moment sat silent. The lunch- 
eon had been served, and Crabbe at a —- al 
from him had left the room. In the brief 
interval that David sat gazing at her, Bab 
saw a change come over him. Again his 
eyes brightened, deepening with animation. 
Again she saw dawn in them the look of 
purpose she had seen there that morning 
Pushing back his chair he arose, and with 
a hand on the table to support him he came 
slowly toward her. Bab’s eyes fell. Never 
before had she felt herself so alone with 
him—with anyone, for that matter. 
this been their wedding day, their first few 
moments together, she could not have felt 
more conscious. The color crowded into 
her face. She dared not lock up now. She 
felt David's hand slip beneath her chin. 
“Look up, Bab!” he whispere’. She 
obeyed awkwardly. His eyes, she noticed, 
had grown very serious. “Listen, dear,” 
said David. “All that I’ve shown you I 
showed you with a purpose. I wanted you 
to know that some day it all will be mine 
you understand, don’t you?—ours, Bab, 
yours and mine! That’s why I showed it 
to you!” Then she felt the hand that held 
her face up to his tighten. ‘* Remember,” 
he added, “it’s yours—ours, Bab, no mat- 
ter what happens! What's mine will always 
be yours. You understand?” 
Bab was looking up at him with parted 
lips. “‘Yes,”’ she murmured wonderingly. 
“Yours and mine! That's why I showed 
it to you, Bab!”" And then: “I love you! 
I love you!” he whispered. 


abruptly 


“You 


xx 
T WAS a week after this that one after- 
noon Crabbe brought up to the pretty 
chintz-hung bedroom, now Bab’s, the card 
(Continued on Page 33 


At the end of | 


he agreed as he looked up | 


Had | 
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Electricity and Prosperity 





WO forces of first magnitude in promoting human happiness. Electricity and Prosperity have 
done much for each other's expansion—have worked together to big purpose. Wherever 
you find the highest development of the one, you find the most advanced form of the other. 


Next week from Coast to Coast—from Lakes to Gulf — 
all the country will be ablaze with the electrical message of 
Prosperity. It will be Electrical Prosperity Week, an event 
consummating a great national campaign covering many 


Electric Service 
N° other industry can show such 


a marvelous record of big 
achievements— in research, inven- 
tion, and practical results for the 
good of humanity. Electricity is 
service; nothing more, nothing less. 
Whenever you turn the switch you 
get service instantly. Electricity 
gives you greater service for com- 
paratively less expense than any 
other known agency. 

Three branches of the electrical 
industry combine to supply you 
with electrical service 


The Lighting Company 


In furnishing current at lower cost 
than ever before, while the cost of all 
other commodities has risen sky-high, 
the Lighting Company is rendering a 
service indeed. 


The Electrical Contractor 


It is he who wires the home—makes 
it possible to have electricity at your 
command in every place, for. every 
purpose. If your house is not wired for 
electricity, you can have it done at 
far less expense than you might think. 





The Electrical Dealer 


—who sellsthe appliancesthrough which 
electricity is utilized to light, cook, clean, 
and to perform numerous other house- 
hold tasks better and more cheaply, 
converting hard labor into pleasure. 


Go and See for Yourself 


AKE yourself a part of this celebra- 
tion. Don't be a disinterested out- 


sider merely looking on. 


At every store, over every counter 
where electrical appliances are sold, 
the keynote of Prosperity will find ex- 
pression during Electrical Prosperity 
Week in special displays and demon- 
strations of the newest and most useful 
things electrical. 


During the Week Visit One or More 


Electrical Dealers 


You will be interested in seeing 
and learning all about the many won- 
derful labor-, worry-, time-, and money- 
saving devices made possible by 
Electricity. 


For Christmas-giving, few things that 
are so useful have the beauty and true 
gift-quality of electrical appliances. 








Electric 
Power 


LECTRICITY 

now is the 
recognized 
standard of 
S power for the 
world’s work- 
shops. The 
higherefficiency 
of electrically driven machinery, the elimina- 
tion of waste, the greater accuracy and ease of 
operation, have worked great improvement in 
all manner of manufactured products and at 
the same time reduced their cost and prices. 
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months. The foremost men of the country have unanimously 
endorsed the movement as one of the most far-reaching ever 
attempted for the common good. Everywhere during Elec- 
trical Prosperity Week you will see signs of its celebration. 


The Official Poster 
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ELECTRICAL PROSPERITY WEEK 
NOV. 29 — DEC. 4 











The services of The Society for Electrical Development are available to 
all desiring specific and accurate information relating to electricity 
The Society has nothing to sell; its functions are purely educational 
and informative, with a view to the best results from electrical service 
Keep the address for reference, and write when you have occasion 


THE SOCIETY FOR ELECTRICAL DEVELOPMENT, Inc. 





























Do Your 
Christmas Shop- 
ping Early 


OU can make no 

better contribu- 
tion to Prosperity 
than by doing your 
Christmas shopping 
during Electrical 
Prosperity Week. It 
is the ideal time. Start 
out next Monday, it possible. You'll be able to make 
better selections; you'll not be crowded or hurried 
you'll make it that much easier for the salespeople 
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HATis more § 
cheerful in 
the evenings 
after dark than § 
br ghtly lighted 
windows! The 








} 
home from 
which a flood of | 
light pours out 

gives all without and within a sense of corn | 
fort, happiness and prosperity In the home 
where there's electric ity, household tasks, from | 
cooking to cleaning, can be made so easy, so | 


pleasant, as to be not dreaded, but enjoyable 
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Business is booming! 


Dayton, Ohio. 


Merchants everywhere tell our 800 salesmen 
that business is booming. 





Farmers have had two record crops, at big prices, 
with big demand at home and abroad. 


Stocks of manufactured materials are short, and 
labor is in great demand. 


Exports largely exceed imports. 
Factories are busy, many working overtime. 


More freight cars are needed, and steamers are 
taxed to capacity. 


People are living better, and spending their 
money more freely. 








This country has the best money in the world, 
and more of it than ever before. 





Such a combination of favorable circumstances 
never has occurred before, and probably will 
never occur again. 





Billions of dollars are passing over the mer- 
chants’ counters. 


The people who spend this money want the best 
service. 


They demand it in all kinds of stores, from the 
smallest to the largest. 


They get it in stores which use our up-to-date 
Cash Registers, which quicken service, stop mis- 
takes, satisfy customers, and increase profits. 


Over a million merchants have proved our Cash 
Registers to be a business necessity. 





[Signed] 








Write for booklet to 
The National Cash Register Company 
Dayton, Ohio. 
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Jin-One Dictionary 


N this book we have listed and 
many of the labor 
saving, time saving and money 
saving uses of 3-in-One Oil. 





explained 


It will interest and help every 
man and woman. 


Read the four pages shown above 
and then sit down and drop us a 
postal so that we can send you 
the complete book, in which 
there are almost a hundred other 
uses explained. 


Together with this book we will 
send you a 


Generous Sample of 


3-in-One Oil FREE 


so that you can try and appreciate why 
you should never be without 3-in-One 
m your home. Be sure to send us a 


postal today—NOW! 


3-in-One is sold by hardware, drug 
grocery, house-furnishing, general 
stores; 1 oz., 10c 3 oz.. 25c: 8B oaz., 
(4% pt.) 50c. Also in Handy Oil Cans 
3% oz., 25c. If your dealer hasn't 
these cans we will send you one full 
of oil for 30c in stamps. 


Three-in-One Oil Company 
42 EU H. Broadway, New York 
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Continued from Page 30 
of a visitor who was waiting in a pony cart 
outside. Bab, as she read the n 
claimed with pleasure: 

“Linda Blair!” 

“And begging pardon, please,” added 
Crabbe, “‘the young lady asks particular if 
you'll see her.” 

Bab directed him to ask Miss Blair up- 
stairs at once. The Beestons by 
settled for the summer at Byewol 
ton himself, entirely recovered from the 
illness that earlier in the year had threat- 
ened to lay him low, every day was to be 
seen walking or driving about the 
Bab was his constant companion. 
his queer behavior the evening of t! 
Beeston had resumed toward her 
mer air of gruff indulgence. To all appear- 
ances he might have been the most doting 
of grandfathers, Bab the most beloved. of 
grandchildren. Miss Elvira, too, was” as 
natural. All that one could descry the least 
unusual about her was a smile, grim and 
covert, that off and on lighted her 
features. 

The week had been a full one for Bab. 
The engagement David had not yet re- 
vealed, but had it been openly known the 
countryside could not have done more in 
the way of making Bab’s days at Byewol 
memorable. Here in the country she had 
been accepted, been taken for herself, far 
more than had been the case in the city. 
One reason for this was that in town t 
people were engrossed with their own af- 
fairs; there time sped too swiftly for them 
to give much thought to a newcomer. At 
Eastbourne, however, where the pace was 
less swift, the various households more 
closely associated, more of an opportunity 
was afforded to make Bab feel she 
re ally welcome 

She was left little time to herself. 
was as she wished it; for 
new scenes, new activities, thoroughly 
tertained her. Life in town, brilliant as it 
had been, had not appealed to her as this 
did. The reason, perhaps, was that in New 
York her surroundings had been too new to 
seem real. She had been a little staggered 
by her first acquaintance with luxu The 
money everything cost had especiall; 
wildered her Now, howeve r, she had 
begun to grow accustomed to it all Mone y 
and the luxury it brings had become a com- 
monplace. Already she had begun to lean 
upon it as a necessity. The animation of 
her new life, too, had become a second na- 
ture. She was rarely unoccupied. Every 
night she dined out; mornings and after- 
noons she either rode or drove with her new 
friends, now not so new either; or, alone 
with David, the two rambled in his road 
ster up and down the many unfrequented 
byroads of the island. Polo practice had 
begun at the country club; occasicnally 
there was a drag hunt too: and at these 
events, where the ne ighborhood turned out 
in force, David seemed anxious to have her 
seen. 

“You don’t mind being dragged round 
like this, do you?”’ David asked one day. 
“IT want you to meet everyone, you know.” 

Bab didn’t mind in the least. Now that 
she had got over her first feeling of strange- 
ness there was nothing she liked 
However, in all this new life, among all her 
new friends, there was one person who from 
the first had filled her with a subtle feeling 
of disquiet. And this person was Linda 
Blair. Was Linda her friend? Bab wished 
she knew. She liked the girl; 
that, she admired her. Linda, besides, |} 
been a playmate of David's since « 
hood. But of late, 
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more. 


it seemed to Bab, she 


had begun to notice about Linda an air of 
chilly, growing reserve. There was in her 
expression, too, a veiled disapproval. Bab 


wondered what she had done to offend her 
She was still debating the question when 
Crabbe ushered in the ¢ r. 
“How do you do, Bab?” said Linda, and 
with a quick smile Bab put out her hand. 
“How nice of you to come!” she re- 
turned. Determined not to be stiff, not to 
show that she had noticed Linda’s air of 
reserve, Bab tried to make her welcome 
very real, and she succeeded in this. But 
Linda’s call she soon saw was not merely 
social. The girl crossed the room hesitantly, 
a slender, quiet creature, more womanly 
than girlish; and, having taken the chair 
by the window that Bab indicated, she sat 
waiting for Crabbe to withdraw. Obvious) 
there was some special reason for her visit. 
“You'll have tea,won't you?” asked Bab. 
“Thanks, no.” murmured Linda; “I can 
stay only a minute. I must be going on 
directly.” 
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Bab dismissed the butler, and with : 
growing interest seated herself in a chair 
opposite her visitor. There was a formality 
Miss Blair’s manner that did not 
escape ner. Though pleasant enough, she 
had something in her air that held Bab 
effectually at a distance 


I he conversatior 


about 


at the outset was aim- 
less. To Linda manifestly it was an effort, 

nd at times she came perilously near to 
rambling. There was to be 


the country ci 


a luncheon at 
b the week following, and 
Then, 


ing, she remarked on a picture show she 


he talked of that apropos of noth 


had seen in town, veerir g trom that to a 
projected run of the drag hounds the fallow 
ing Saturday, the last meet of the season 
Bab, in the pauses, led on the talk as best 
she could. But it | 





} vas a difficult matter 
Suddenly, in the midst of asentence—some 
th ing or other about a race meet the month 
following at the country club— Linda broke 
off with awkward abr 

A faint frown of irritation swe pt across 
her brows 

“Let's be frank,” she said bluntly; “—— 
didn’t come here for this. I've something 
I'd like to ask you.”” Her dark eyes on the 
girl opposite her, for a moment she paused. 
“Bab,” she then asked quietly, ““what are 
you doing to David?” 

Blunt and discon- 
certing, Bab already had guessed this was 
the purpose that ! ad brought Linda to see 
her. She saw now, too, th it must have 
been her affair with David that had caused 
Linda’s chilly Linda must have 
guessed what was happening. The color 
rushed into Bab’s face, which only added to 
her anger, for she resented showing her 
feelings. 

“What do you mean?” she asked coldly. 

“Don’t be angry,”’ Linda begged; “I 
don't mean to offend you David, you 
know, has been my friend, my playmate, 
all my life. It’s 


tion; 


uptness. 









as the question was, 





reserve. 


not just you that I ques- 
I would have asked any girl. Don't 
David's a man, of course; 
too, David's different. I can’t 
tand ind see him hurt Think how 
1uch he’s had to bear already.” 

Bab looked at her in undisguised amaze- 
ment 

‘Hurt?” she re pe ated 
you think I would hurt him? 

Linda smiled at her gentl 

“You know perfectly, Bab.” 

“I do not,” Bab returned crisply; “I 
what you suggest, of course—that 
1 am — well, leading him on, to put it 
vulgarly. Isn’t that what you mean by 
hurting him?’ 

“* Precisely 

** And you really think I am doing that?” 

“No; I only asked whether you are.” 

tab with an effort got rid of the note of 
irritation in her tone. If she must 
she would at least fence with art 
returned Linda’s quiet smile 

“You've known David, 
our life. Why, then, did you come to me? 
Wi y didn’t yo ask him? 

A quick change swept into the other's 
expressive eyes, and Bab beheld it with 

irprise It seemed to Bab almost as if she 


you understand? 
but then, 
! 


‘Why 


> oe 


should 


1 
KNOW 


fence 
So she 


as you say, all 
, 


winced. 
“Stop and thini 


I 
I'd let 


You don't for a mo- 
ment believe him know, do you? I 
at least don’t mean to hurt him!” 

Bab waited till she had finished 

“Yes,” she said, “but that doesn’t pre- 
vent your hurting me. You still suggest 
I am amusing myself at his expense!” 

Linda shook her head 

“‘No; I merely beg you not to! Bbat’s 
why I came here 7 

‘I dare say,” 
*s one thing you overlook 
to forget, Linda, that what in ; 
might seem signin 
Have 


‘Harmless inte 


to see you 

said Bab quietly; “but 
You seem 
nother girl 
ant, on my part would 
t of that?” 


rrogated Linda. 


ou thougt 


Exactly,”” smiled Bab. “‘ David, you 
remember, is my cousin.” 
It was a clincher Bab, as she delivered 
the thrust, rather complimented herself on 
her clevernes Somehow, though, the 


riposte fell short of its expected result 
Linda's expression did not alter. Concern 
] written in her eye Her 

| 


was still deeply 
l itself as if again 


mouth quivered, setting 
she had winced 

**David doesn’t think so,”’ she 

The retort fairly took Bab’s breath away 
It was as Linda said David indeed did not 
think so; and there dawned on Bab then 
what she had been guilty of in hiding the 
truth. David she was to marry, yet virtu- 
ally she had denied it. What was more, in 
her denial she had displayed an attitude of 


said 
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@ Hotel LaSalle 
possesses a pec ul- 
iar and distinctive 
charm which is 
apparent from 
the moment you 
enter its doors. 


@ This is due not 
alone to the unusual 
excellence in its cui- 
sine, equipment and 
service but to a com- 
bination of all the 
attributes of a 
hotel together with 
an atmosphere of 
hospitality and com- 
fort which is as rare 
as it is pleasing. 
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B. ETHOVEN could not have 


composed his pi¢turesque sym 


phonies if he had lived among the ancient Greeks 


written his stirring marches if he 


ontemporary of th 


Sousa could not have 


had been a troubadours 
Fifteenth Ce 
modern 


the 
vives 


tL ntil 
that 
was 


the clement 
its depth, color and variation 
discovery and perfection of 
the bonds that bound music to 
ind and made it an 
feeling able to express the 


ntury, Harmony 
musi 

Phen the 
harmonic principles broke 
a ‘““flatland”’ of 
imstrument ot 


highly 


inknown 
i i $ 


monotons 
ind 


inspired emotion. 


mere nose 
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thousands of homes, the 


Baldwin * 


The + Player-Piano + that + is + all + but + human 


is |emancipating music for music lovers as harmony 

emancipated music for music composers. It is break- 

ing the fettérs that ordinarily have bound automati- 

cally, produced music to a ‘‘flatland"’ of sameness and 

machine-liké precision and is giving that music the free- 

dom and the\life that make it plastic to the wishes of 
the parformer. 

The Manualo is enabling each individual when playing 

music to express his musical feeling as completely as a 

modern composer expresses his musical feeling when 

riting In it has been perfected the element 


of player-piano construction vital to the untrammeled 
production of every musical effect 


MUSK 


This element is control of 
through the point whete 
expresses his musical feeling—the pedals. The Manualo 
responds instantaneously and perfectly to every varia 
tion in the pedaling. It frees all the world’s music from 
the dominance of mere mechanism to 
do with as you please, 


volume, accent, even style, 


one the performer instinctively 


ind leaves it to you 


the book, ‘The ABC of the 
Manuala”, explains and illus- 
trates iq detail the exclusive fea- 
tures that make ‘the Manualo 
the emancipator of all player 
piano music. Send for a copy. 


# 
fK Che Raldwin Piano Company 


UI CHIC AGE CENCUINNATI NEW YORK 
665 bu \ 


SANERANCISCO 
j 410 Sutter St 
Vi Tr. LOU LOUISVILLE DENVER 

1 ( ‘ S. Fourth Ave Ss 
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| as much at herself as at Linda. 
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defiance that might easily be construed as 
shame. Again she colored, irritation upper- 
most in her feelings. She was incensed 
She was 


| angered, besides, that she had agreed to 


conceal her engagement. Why had she 
done it? But what annoyed her most was 
her own clumsiness in handling the present 


| situation. 


“David,” 
love him.” 

Bab had been seated in a low chair, her 
head negligently thrown back and her fin- 
gers laced together in herlap. Now she got 
suddenly to her feet. 

“I don’t see any reason why we should 
go on like this. I know David loves me, 
Linda, and I’m going to marry him.” 

For a brief moment Linda stared at her 
with every indication of amazement and 
incredulity. ‘You marry David?” she 
gasped. But when Bab assured her this 
was so, Linda looked neither relieved nor 
gratified. ‘“‘Marry David?” she again re- 
peated; and then in her eyes once more 
rose that vague cloud, a shadow of inward 
trouble. ‘‘Don’t think me rude, Bab,” 
said Linda hesitantly, ‘* but will you tell me 
why you are going to marry him?” 

“Why?” echoed Bab. Her discomfort, 
her righteous indignation perhaps, at this 
point got the better of her. Linda, had she 
been David's own sister, could not have 
been more insistent. A sister, indeed, 
would have thought twice before she’d have 
ventured to go so far. 

“Look here, Linda,” said Bab, her voice 
matching in tone the angry glint in her eye, 
“T’ve been frank with you; now you be 
frank with me. Why do you wish to know 
all this? Is it because you'd like to marry 
David yourself?” 

The shot went straight to its mark. Bab 
saw her visitor swiftly catch her breath. 

“T—marry David?" In Linda’s air, 
however, was pain, not discomfiture. The 
shadow in her eyes darkened perceptibly. 
“You don’t understand, Bab; David and 
I were brought up together. We've been 
playmates since I was a baby. If he were 
my own kin, my own brother, I could not 
love him more. But that doesn’t mean I 
could marry him. I don’t love him that 
way.” 

The words, each freighted with signifi- 
cance, thundered their accusation in Bab’s 
startled mind. Linda did not love him that 
way! Bab, asshe sat staring at the speaker 
recalled her own reflections in the matter. 
She, too, had loved David as if bound to 
him by some tie of blood. She, too, had felt 
for him that same companionship. Beyond 
that, though, how else had she felt for him? 
How else had she loved the man she was to 
marry? She was still staring at her visitor, 
the question in her mind still unanswered, 
when Linda suddenly spoke. 

“Why are you marrying 
Don’t you know?” 

Bab found her tongue then. 

‘Because II * She did not finish 
the sentence, but began another instead 
““Why shouldn't I marry him?” she de- 
manded, her voice strong with indignation. 
“Why shouldn't I marry David? I know 
he loves me; isn’t that enough? I know 
he isn’t marrying me for my money; 
marrying me for myself. That's why 
marrying David.” 

Linda still was steadily eying her. 

“And is that really the reason?” 

“It’s one reason,”’ returned Bab. 

Again Linda studied her with 
intentness. 

‘“*Bab,”’ she said finally, her tone as grave 
as her air, “‘if there were someone else you 
loved, really loved, and you could assure 
yourself he was not marrying you for your 
money, then would youstill marry David?” 

Bab’s breath came swiftly. 

“Someone else?” she repeated. 
she demanded: ‘Why do you ask?” 

Linda quietly rose, picking up the driv- 
ing gloves she had laid on a table near her 
as she did so. She began now deliber- 
ately to put them on. Changing the topic 
abruptly and ignoring Bab’s question, she 
drifted toward the door. In the hall down 
stairs she turned with a smile and held out 
her hand: 

“Bayard Varick will be at E 
to-morrow, Bab. 
the week-end.” 


said Linda slowly, ‘‘ thinks 


you 


him, Bab? 


he’s 


I’m 


curious 


Then 


astbourne 
He's coming to us for 


xxI 


INDA had said she did not love David 
that way! Bab’s mind still clung to 
that speech, wrestling with it dully. Five 
o'clock had struck from the spire of East- 
bourne church as the pony cart, with a 
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smart cob clinking in the shafts, drifted 
along a shady byway in the Beeston woods. 
They were the same woods in which Bab 
had spent that first morning at Byewolde 
with David, but she was alone now. There 
was not even a groom beside her on the seat 
of the Hempstead cart in which she was 
jogging along. 

She had wanted to be alone. Ever since 
that moment when Linda had uttered 
those memorable words Bab had felt she 
must get off by herself and think things 
over. Then, too, Linda had said Varick 
was to visit Eastbourne. He was to spend 
the week-end at the Blairs’ place near by. 
As the clock in the church tower struck, 
Bab mechanically counted the strokes. 
Five! He must be there now! 

In view of Bab’s firm resolve to marry 
David, her reflections concerning Varick 
seemed rather disconcerting. Varick, 
told herself, had gone out of her life. 
was done with him. But Bab somehow 
had not foreseen that Varick, like a ghost, 
would not down. She had not reflected that 
his life and hers must of necessity 
continually. Left to herself, to the resolve 
she had made, she could have married 
David with perhaps no more than a qualm 
orso. She loved him, she knew. She might 
not love him, perhaps, as a wife should love 
her husband, but then what matter was 
that? Round her in the life she now was 
leading countless women were married 
with much less right. They did not love 
at all. It was for convenience they mar- 
ried—for place, for power. Rarely, it 
seemed to her, did they marry just for love 
And the marriages, after all, did not turn 
out so badly. Some of the women— quite a 
few, in fact —even learned to love their men. 
Of course a good many didn’t, but then why 
dwell on that? She already loved David 
as acompanion; In time she might iearn to 
him in another way Probably 
would. 

The cob, hacking along at his own free 
will, now all at once pricked up his ears. 
Over the treetops from the near-by side of 
the wood the breeze brought a quick burst 
of sound. Bab heard it dully. It was a 
hunt day at the country club, the season's 
last, and the hounds were out. Clucking 
aimlessly to the cob, she again plunged into 
her reverie. 

The scene with Linda the day before had 
helped to clarify Bab’s impressions. She 
began now to see things in their actual light 
She saw even the truth concerning herself 
and Varick. What if he had sought to 
marry her once he learned she had money? 
He loved her, didn’t he? She knew he did. 
She knew, too, he would marry no one he 
did not love, no matter how much money 
she had. Then in the midst of this reflec- 
tion, her mind in its ferment going over and 
over it again, a new realization came to her 
Of her love for Varick there could be no 
question! She knew how she loved him, 
this man who had gone out of her life. She 
loved him as she wished to God she ce 
love David, the man she was going 
marry. But she had given her promise to 
David and she could not break it. 

The cob again pricked up his ears. Bab, 
aimlessly fingering the lines, felt him bear 
all at once against the bit. Just then in 
an open field beside the wood the hounds 
swept past in full ery. 

“Steady, boy!” 

Full of life, vigorously skittish, the 
had begun to prance. Bab pulled it down 
to its four feet presently and sat waiting 
for the chase to go on. Hard after the 
racing hounds came the vanguard of the 
field, the riders who followed, three men 
and a girl out far ahead. The men were 
strangers, but the girl Bab knew. She was 
the daughter of one of the Beestons’ neig} 
bors, an elfish, harum-scarum creature, 
whose chief delight seemed to be a reckless 
disregard of life and limb—her own, how- 
ever. Perched on a big, raw-boned roan 
thoroughbred she took the in-and-out, the 
jump into the road and over into the field 
beyond with the aplomb of a veteran. The 
next instant she was gone. 

Bab was still gazing after her when there 
was a crash and crackling of brush clos« 
beside her. A fourth rider, topping the 
roadside fence, flew into view. His horse 
instantly she recognized. It was one fron 
the Blairs’ stable, a thoroughbred that Ba! 
often had seen Linda riding. The next in 
stant she had recognized its rider. It was 
Varick! 

Bab’s heart beneath her trim linen jacket 
gave a thump and she sat staring at him i: 
wonder. The color a moment later poure 

Continued on Page 36 
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TARTING the latter part 
of November we shall be 
in a position to offer the 


public immediate deliveries on 
the Enger Twin Six. 

The first day this car was 
announced we literally and 
actually received thousands 
of long distance telephone 
calls, telegrams and_ letters 
from dealers and consumers 
who wished to purchase im 
mediately. 

The great demand is in 
exact proportion to the great 
value of the car. 

The Enger Twin Six is 
moulding new history. 

Stop to consider the follow- 
ing brief description: 

Twin Six-Twelve 
Cylinders 

Valve-in-head motor 

2%" bore x 342" stroke 

Cantilever springs 

115 inch wheelbase 


Electric lighting and 
starting 


Pure yacht line body 


This is the first popular 
priced Twelve. 


A twelve cylinder motor is 
the nearest approach to per 
fection in a motor car. 


It means the dawn of a 
new era in motor car values 


It establishes a new effi 
ciency standard in fast get 
away, quick pick-up, flexi 
bility, speed, power and 
silence. 


Think of driving a car that 
with perfect precision and 
smoothness takes all hills on 
high ! 


Think of driving a car in 
which all gear shifting is prac 
tically eliminated! 


Think of driving a car that 
just purrs along, at walking 
speed or racing speed, with 
scarcely a perception of vibra 
tion. 


Then there are cushioned 
cantilever springs. Nothing 
else like them. Take railroad 
tracks so that the jolt never 


Descriptive literature on request 


The Enger Motor Car Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


~). 


nger Twin Six—$1095 


Ready For Delivery —Now 


reaches the occupants of the 
car. The springs absorb it 
all. 


Take the body design—long 

low—snappy and graceful. 
Real yacht lines. Not a 
square corner. The seats are 
low, comfortable and invit 
ing. 


Take the wheelbase. It is 
115 inches, which is exception 
ally long. This means a very 
roomy tonneau—much larger 
than other popular priced 
Cars. 


Think of all this—then 
think of the price 


only $1095! 


Back of it all is one of the 
largest and strongest manu 
facturing concerns in the busi 
ness. We are rated at $1,000, 
000.00 — AAA1. No other 
concern in this or any other 
business has a higher rating. 


As stated above, cars are 
ready for immediate delivery. 
See the Enger dealer in yout 
city. Arrange at once for a 
demonstration. 
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Soft crumbling cement floors 
chemically hardened and 
dustproofed in this simple 
inexpensive way 


your cement floors “‘dust’’ or granulate, 
that is a danger signal. It points to speedy 
disintegration, with loss of time and money. 
Remedy this condition before it is too late. 
Appiy Agatex, andchemically hardenyourfloors, 
making them dustproof and wear-resisting. 
The success of the Agatex treatment is suffi- 
ciently guaranteed by the high reputation of the 
Trus-Con Laboratories, and by the testimonials 
of satisfied users. Besides those shown at the 
left, the long list includes Horlick’s Malted Milk 
Co., J. B. Reynolds Tobacco Co., H. J. Heinz 
Co., B. F. Goodrich Tire & Rubber Co. and 
others equally prominent. 


Free Trial Bucket of Agatex 

Since a trial gives conclusive evidence of the 
value of the Agatex treatment, we will send you 
free, a trial bucket of Agatex, provided you 
request it on your letterhead or through your 
order department. Or it will be sent to any 
address on receipt of $1.00. Note that the 
Agatex treatment causes no interruption to busi- 
ness: it is applied at night and the floor may be 
used next day. 





Write today for free trial bucket. 


The Trus-Con Laboratories 
501 Trus-Con Bldg. Detroit, Mich. 


Agatex 


Consulting Service 


Problems of waterproofing, dampproofing and 
hardening cement have been the province of the 
Trus-Con Laboratories for many years. The 
organization of this well known company in- 
cludes a corps of expert chemists and chemical 
engineers, whose advice upon special problems 
inthis held is at your 
disposal. This con- 
sulting service is 
without charge or 
obligation. 





Preserving Wood 
Floors 


To protect wood floors from 
the wear of traffic and from rot 
ting and decaying, Trus-Con 
Wood Floor Preservative has 
been developed. It does for 
wood floors what Agatex does 
forcement floors, making them 
wear-resisting and permanent 

Trus-Con Wood Floor Pre 
servative, easily applied with 
a wide brush, fills all pores 
with a tough, rubbery sub 
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into her face. Already, before he saw her, 


Varick’s mount had bucked into the road 
and, crossing it at a stride, was gathering 
himself to buck the fence beyond. Varick 
pulled him up sharply. The horse, his eyes 
rolling with excitement, fought at the bit, 
and for a moment his rider had difficulty in 
getting him in hand. Then, quivering, the 
animal trotted toward the cart. 

“Hello!” Varick hailed cheerfully. “I 
didn’t expect to see you.”’ Sliding from the 
saddle, he slipped the reins over his arm. 
“Nice to see you, Bab”; and he held out a 
hand to her. 

She had never before seen him in riding 
things. The things themselves she had 
seen, and she remembered them, the boots 


| especially. Slim and slender, neat on their 


wooden trees, they'd stood in a corner of 
his room at Mrs. Tilney’s. What visions 
they'd created. And now in the boots, in 
his smart, well-cut riding clothes, how well 
he looked, how pleasant, smiling and well- 
bred! In contrast Bab felt herself gauche 


| anduncomfortable. It did not make it any 


easier for her that he seemed in no way 
awkward or constrained. He stood beside 
the cart looking up at her, and with an effort 
Bab murmured a response to his greeting. 
As she finished, her air confused, he smiled 
faintly. 

“I’ve been hearing about you,” he an- 
nounced. 

Hearing about her? Bab sharply pulled 
herself together. In Varick’s tone was 
something more than the mere raillery 
the speech conveyed. She thought, too, she 
knew where it was he had been hearing 
of her. 

“T dare say,”’ returned Bab; “‘you’re at 
Linda Blair’s.”’ 

The subtle innuendo of this he did not 
seem to heed. A quick light came into his 
eyes. 

‘Linda told you I was coming, did she?” 
He smiled brightly. ‘‘Linda’s a dear, isn’t 
she?” he exclaimed. 

Bab long had heard of Varick’s friend- 
liness with Linda. His admiration of her, 
too, was evident. It was not from Linda, 
though, that Varick had heard of Bab. Of 


| that his next speech assured her. 


““Where’s the happy man, Bab? I heard 
the news at the country club, you know. 
Why are you alone?” 

The happy man!—and Varick had heard 
the news! Speech for the moment left her. 
That day her engagement had been an- 
David, deciding to wait no more, 
had given the news to his intimates. To- 
morrow every newspaper in the city would 
have it. What should she say to Varick 
now in answer to his question? Was she to 
tell him that the happy man she had left at 
home? Wasshe to tell him, too, why she had 
left him there? The fact that David was 
announcing the engagement. had caused her 
to seek solitude. She wanted time. She 
needed the opportunity to face herself be- 
fore she must face Beeston, Miss Elvira 
and, last of all, David's parents. Yes, but 
what about Varick? She had not dreamed 
of facing him! 

The night of her dance—that moment 
when first she had told him of the promise 
she’d given David—the revelation had not 
been nearly so trying. Emotion had dulled 
her. She had been excited, overwrought, 
the pang of it had been blunted. She had 
found no time to ruminate, to taste its bit- 
terness. Now, however, in the cold, every- 
day light of the fact as it was, as it ever 
would be, there was no soothing opiate of 
emotion to dull the pain. 

She had indeed not counted on facing 
him. Almost she would rather have faced 
the truth itself. Varick all the time was 
looking at her. 

“Bab,” he asked, “‘ tell me just one thing: 
Are you happy?” 

Her eyes drifted hazily away. Happy? 
The word somehow seemed an affront. 
Why was it that happiness had always to 
be* dragged in? Linda had asked would 
David be happy. Here Varick was asking 
would Bab herself be happy. Why must 
everything so depend on her? She wished 
devoutly she could for once be freed of the 
responsibility. If only things could be made 
happy for her! 

“Won't you answer?” asked Varick. 

She had sat looking at him in silence. Of 
the storm, the ferment that was seething in 
her mind, Varick had no hint. Her face was 
set. Outwardly, with her lips tightly com- 
pressed, her mouth rigid, she looked re- 
served, affronted, if anything, at what he 
asked. The question was not one that 
could lightly be asked of any woman, least of 
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all of a woman who had just promised her- 
self. Varick saw her eyes, as he thought, 
harden. Then she looked away. He did 
not know, however, that why she did so 
was that of a sudden the eyes had clouded 
mistily. 

Their mistiness she would not have him 
see. But he wasnotdissuaded. Ashe gazed 
at her Varick’s own face grew set. 

“Look at me, Bab! Be angry if you like, 
but you've got to answer. If you’re happy, 
say so, and I won’t bother you. But I want 
you to tell me.” 

Reaching up, he took in his the small 
gloved hand that clung to the rail of the 
Hempstead cart. She made no effort to re- 
lease it. They were quite alone. The hunt, 
swinging westward over the open fields, had 
carried with it the first of the field; the 
others, with the onlookers following in 
traps and motors, had streamed away down 
a near-by road. Round these two was the 
wood, its leafy walls a haven of cloistered, 
quiet privacy. 

“T want you to tell me, little girl,”’ said 
Varick. His hold on the hand under his 
tightened reassuringly. “I just want to be 
sure you’re glad, contented. If you are, 
then it’s all right; I won’t say a word. If 
you're not glad, though, not happy, then I 
want to help you. Don’t you understand, 
Bab?” She still did not reply, but sat 
perched on the cart’s high pad staring 
straight ahead of her. The effort to answer 
him was beyond her. Then for the first 
time he seemed to see her misery. 

“Why, Bab!” he cried. 

His air changed instantly, awakening to 
quick activity. He bade her sit as she was 
and, flinging the reins of his mount over a 
fence post handy, he took the cob by the 
bit. The cart he turned into the road. This 
accomplished, he returned to the tethered 
thoroughbred and, gathering the reins in 
hand, climbed into the saddle. 

“Drive along, Bab,”’ he directed; “I'll 
follow.” 

There was another byroad, a turn-off 
from the main drive, a short way beyond; 
and there, as if of his own accord, the cob 
swung in. Tunneled in that aisle of green- 
ery Varick and Bab were alone, alone in- 
deed. Reaching over as his mount cantered 
on beside the cob, he touched the hand that 
held the reins. 

“Pull up, Bab,” he said; adding then: 
“You must not feel like that. Now tell me 
what’s wrong.”’ Her mouth was quivering. 
She had been sitting there all the time with 
the tears brimming in her eyes. “You 
know,” Varick added quietly, “I want to 
help you.” 

That fixed it. 

“Oh, Bayard, Bayard!” cried Bab bro- 
kenly. He did not speak, but he again 
slipped from the saddle and, with the reins 
looped over his arm, came and stood beside 
the wheel. 

“How can I tell you!” she went on. “‘ The 
other night, the time when you danced with 
me, I knew what I ought to do, but I 
couldn't. It was all so strange, all so sud- 
den. I'd been blinded by it. All the new 
life I'd lived, that and all it had brought 
me, seemed to have blurred everything. It 
wasn’t just what they’d said to me that 
made me turn from you; all along, from 
the very first, from the time at Mrs. Til- 
ney’s, I'd felt you didn’t think I was as good 
as you were. When the money came I 
thought it would change things. Then the 
more I thought the more I knew it wouldn't. 
I was still as I'd always been; if you mar- 
ried me I’dstill be the same. And then my 
grandfather told me it would be like you to 
want to marry me now, to want me for my 
my money. And David didn’t. He wanted 
me for myself, just that. I could be sure 
of that; he’d have his own money, you 
know. He'll be as rich as I'll be some day.” 

“As rich as you'll be, Bab?” 

“Yes,” Bab answered—‘“‘when grand- 
father dies, that is.” 

Varick dared not meet her eyes. 
heart he could have wept for her. 
ently his glance returned to her. 

‘Then it wasn’t just David's money, 
David's position, that tempted you? That's 
not why you took him, is it?” 

“David's money?—tempt me?” Her as- 
tonishment was genuine. ‘Why should it?” 

Varickdid not pursuethe question. Again 
he laid his hand on hers, and again she let 
it lie there. 

*‘Some day you'll understand,” he said 
quietly; “‘you'll see, too, that neither has 
your money made any difference with me.” 

Bab’s voice at this broke again. She 
knew now, she protested, that it hadn't. It 
made Varick smile whimsically to hear her. 
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Pres- 




















“And you don’t think me dreadful?” 
she pleaded. 

“ Dreadful?” 
not!” 


He laughed. “Of course 


“You said you'd help me. Bayard, what 
am I to do? 

Varick was still smiling 
though, was now 

“1 don’t know, 

“You don’t know!” Varick slowly shook 
his head. ‘“‘Do you mean that?” asked 
Bab, her eyes wondering. 

He stirred uncomfortably. 

“I’m afraid so. Don't you see you're the 
one that must help yourself there? I can’t 
decide that for you; it wouldn't be right.” 

Her wonder grew. What wouldn't be 
right? Hadn't he voluntarily offered to 
help her? 

“You don’t understand,” said Varick. 
“T'll help you any way I can, Bab, but not 
that way. I can’t tell you whether you 
must marry David. Your conscience will 
have to decide that. It’s hardly right for 
me even to comfort you. Can't you see it?” 

“*Don’t you love me?” she asked slowly. 
“Ts that it?” 

Varick smiled anew. 

“You know I do,” he 
you'd think, you'd see, 
even to tell you that.” 

The fine ethics of this, however, Bab was 
in no mood to comprehend. Love is woman’s 
one fierce, common right. She wages it as 
man wages war— instinctively. And as in 
war, in love—as she often sees it—all things 
are fair. 

“It’s just this, Bab,” said Varick: 
““You’ve given your word to David Lloyd. 
You're his woman, the one he’s going to 
marry. With that promise still standing, 
you're as much his as if you were his wife. 
I can’t tell you anything, Bab; I mustn't 
even tell you that I love you.” Trying to 
keep his feelings from showing in his face, 
be fastened his eyes on hers. “I was a 
friend of his once. I can't stab him in the 
back like that. If you love him, Bab, 
marry him. If youdon’t, then decide what- 
ever way you can. But don’t ask me to 
decide for you. I can’t! I never can!” 

“You mean that you won't?” 

“I’m afraid so,” he responded gently. 

“You won't help me at all? 

“Not that way, Bab. It’s a question I 
wouldn’t help any woman to decide. What's 
more, I’d not marry a woman who wouldn't 
or who couldn’t decide it for herself. If you 
love David Lloyd your course lies open. 
If you don’t love him it lies equally open. 
You’ll have to do the choosing.” 

He released the hand he held in his and 
began fumbling with the reins looped across 
his arm. The thoroughbred, busily 3 
ping the roadside grass, lifted its shapely 
head, its muffle nuzzling Varick’s shoulder. 
Varick’s lips were firmly pressed together. 
He did not look at Bab. “I must be going; 
we can’t stay on here,” he murmured. 
“Shall I see you again?” 

With what composure she could command 
she turned toward him. Inwardly now the 
turmoil of her emotions rose to concert 


In the 
nothing whimsical. 
Bab.” 


smile, 


answered. ‘‘ But if 
too, I have no right 
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pitch. Of its fierceness, however, 
he saw nothing. Bab's eyes again had in 
them that look of hardness that had beer 
there at first. “‘Good-by,” she said method 

ically. She did not bother to say whether 
the y should meet again or not. She feft in 
her shame a fierce self-condemnatior The 
fact she did not blink—she had flur g her- 
self at Varick’s head, and Varick virtually 
had refused her! She had cheaper ed her- 
self! With a fierce struggle to hold back 
the flood of tears, the hurt that flung its 
signals in her eyes, she gathered up the 
reins, then spoke to the waiting cob. The 
cart rolled swiftly up the road. Speeding 
alone: it turned a bend in the wood's tun- 
neled greenery. Behind it the thor 
bred and its rider were left standing 

But had Bab looked back before it was 
too late she would have something 
that perhaps would have stilled the tempest 
of resentment, of bitter h urt, that raged 
within her. Varick still stood there in the 
road, the reins dangling from his hand, 
looking after her. Then, when he could no 
longer see the slim figure perched swaying 
In the high cart, his e yes dri »p ped, and he 
stood on, his shoulders drooping, his hands 
thrust deep in his pockets. Forgotten, the 
thoroughbred once more fell to cropping 
the grass. 

“Poor little girl!” wi 
““My poor, poor little Bab!" 


evidently 


ough- 


see! 


Varick 


ispered 


It was long after six when the cob, its 
flanks white with lather, came stepping 
swiftly up the drive to the portico at Bye- 
wolde. A groom from the stable was wait- 
ing. He gave one look at the horse, then 
glanced sideways at his mistress. Ordina- 
rily she was not one to push an animal to 
its limit. But Bab gave no heed. Her bed- 
room was where she longed to be. Above 
all she wished to get there before any of the 
household should see her. The fates willed 
otherwise, it seemed. 

“‘ Begging pardon, please,” 
he opened the door for her; “ 
be in your sitting room. 
you. 

Bab’s heart clanged with sudden 
hension. 

“Mrs. Lloyd?” 

“Yes, miss; she’s been waiting above an 
hour now. She said you were please to go 
to her immediately.” 

Bab slowly made her way up the stairs. 
It was the engagement, of course, that had 
brought Mrs. Lloyd hurrying to Byewolde. 
She had heard the announcement that 
afternoon. Bab opened the sitting-room 
door and stepped inside. Not above five 
minutes later the door again opened and 
Mrs. Lloyd emerged. She came quietly, 
discreetly, as if not to disturb others in that 
household. 

Her pale, usually expressionless face was 
lighted now with an ironic smile. She had 
just seen Bab. And, from A to Izzard, 
she had divulged to her the story of Mr. 
Mapleson’s forgery. 


said Crabbe as 
Mrs. Lloyd will 
She'll wish to see 


appre- 
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Sense and Nonsense 


Luminous Bait 


INY electric lamps, operating from little 

batteries, have been developed remark- 
ably, so that there are now pocket lamps 
which are about the size and shape of 
fountain pens; but the oddest development 
of all is luminous bait. 

The luminous bait is really a very small 
lamp made in the shape of a bait fish. A 
little battery sends a current through a 
tiny electric lamp, and the rays shine out 
through lenses on the side of the bait. 
Several hooks are attached to capture the 
fish, which is supposed to be attracted by 
the marvel. 


Matching Up for Oliver 


LIVER HERFORD, the 
addicted to gray clothes. His summer- 

time garb may vary as to cut, but never 
as to color. On the first hot day of last 
June a friend overtook him as he strolled 
down Fifth Avenue. 

“Oliver,” asked the friend, 
happen that your suits are inv 
same shade of gray?” 

“That’s simple,” drawled Herford. “I 
always send the tailor a sample of my 
dandruff.” 


humorist, is 


how does it 
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Lady Hazzard 


ACK HAZZARD, the comedian, has a 

letter from a friend in Boston, which he 
treasures. The letter contains a bona-fide 
account of an answer made by a grammar- 
school pupil in Boston during the course of 
an examination in English. 

The youngster, a boy, was called on to 
spell and define the word hazardous. This 
was his reply: 

“* H-a-z-a-r-d-e-s-s—a female hazard.” 


Moved and Seconded 
AUL ARMSTRONG says a lawyer ac- 


quaintance of his, who lives in Seattle, 
was retained to defend a darky accused of 
absconding with the funds of a colored 
debating society. The outlook for the de- 
fendant was rather black. 

At the trial the attorney for the defense 
arose, as soon as the charge had been read, 
and said: 

“Your Honor, I m¢ ve that this indict- 
ment be dismissed 

Before he could proceed further his client 
was on his feet, too, addressing the Bench 
without a trace of embarrassment 

“Your Honah,” said the defendant 
briskly, “‘I seconds dat motion.” 
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office. The clear printing and 
beautiful bindings are lasting 
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This gift will be 
treasured, 
mired, and used 
long after the 
holiday season 
has passed. A 
daily reminder 
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The NEW INTERNATIONAL is far more pray mag 1 dictionary, in fact it 
universal questior inswerer Dhese questions suggest the almost niinite 
range and richness of the work: 
How is Przeraysl pronounced ? What is the skupshtina? 
What is a continuous voyage? What is a xebec? 
Where is Flanders? What is a Aowitzer? 
What fraction of a mile is a kilometer? Where is Salonihi? 
\ farmer, lawyer, clergyman, banker, teacher, builder doctor, sportsman 


student, each will find his department treated by a master 


Here is the PROOF that Settles the Matter 
when it comes to selecting a dictionary: 
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Pacific International Exposition was granted to WEB- 
STER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL and the MERR!IAM 
_ Series for Superiority of Educational Merit. 


SALIENT FEATURES: ode 


400,000 Vocabulary Terms 
30,000 Geographical Subjects 
12,000 Biographical Entries. 

Thousands of other References. 





Hundreds of NEW Words not given 
in any other dictionary. 
6,000 Illustrations. 700 Pages. 


The only dictionary with the new dwided page 
characterized “‘A Stroke of Genius Type mat 
ter is equivalent to that of a 15-velame 
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The Maxwell 5-Passenger, Per- Y | 
manent Top, Convertible Body 
Model. A strikingly handsome 
car for all-year use. 














The windows down—all the 
open-air comfort of a touring car. 
With windows up—all the pro- 
tection from inclement weather 
that a limousine affords. 


re pas 


No Extral 


Everyone about to buy an automobile is interested in cost — both 
So Siete Deatien 6 first cost and after cost. Unless the car you buy is really completely 

smart, up-to-date car. Ideal for : 4 : 

per re San mg = equipped, its price does not at all represent the first cost. 


able, handy, economical runabout. All five Maxwell models are equipped with electric starting and light- 


4 0 ing system, high-tension magneto, demountable rims, one-man mohair top \ii 
' 


Note the prices of the various Maxwell models. Realize that the Maxwell is luxurious, high-quality upholstery. Th 
a beautiful stream-line car, built of special heat-treated steel, with a powerful capacity for the number of adults for wij 
4-cylinder motor, 3-speed sliding gear transmission, semi-elliptic front springs and The high-priced car features mentiol 
three-quarter elliptic rear springs, making shock absorbers unnecessary; and Maxwell car, account for the wonderfull] 


Write for beautifully illustrated catalogue. Address Department B. MAXWELL MOTOR COMPANY, ft 
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.. rear tires, electric horn, spare tire carrier, front and rear license brackets. 
ght- If you purchase an automobile which lacks these féatures, you must add 
top |} their cost to the price of the car if you want real automobile comfort. 


‘ 
, ‘2 Maxwell bodies have ample seating The Maxwell is making remarkable economy records for— 
for wile uich they were designed. lst— Miles per set of tires. 3rd—Miles per quart of lubricating oil. 
nentiolfae ned, as well as the light weight of the 2nd—Miles per gallon of gasoline. 4th—Lowest year-in-and-year-out repair bills. 
jerfull}) y low after-cost records of the Maxwell. See the various models of the 1916 “Wonder Car”’ at the nearest Maxwell dealer’s. 


, ® The 6-Passenger Maxwell 
; 9 Town Car. A beautiful, luxu- 
on er ar rious car of the landaulette 
nll type, particularly adapted for 
i, taxicab, or family use in town 
; ; or country. 
The 3-Passenger Maxwell Cab 
riolet. A smart coupe— aristocratic 
. , wETINg in its design and detailed appoint- 
Fe] ments. Closed it gives perfect pro- 
: tection against cold, snow or rain. 
n | as . $865 
| The Maxwell Cabriolet open 
] equals a roadster for comfort 
The handsome lines of the car 
are very apparent 
oth 7 (on touring car), speedometer, clear-vision, double-ventilating, rainproof 
tely windshield, linoleum-covered running boards and floor boards, anti-skid 
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Everyone appreciates that this is the age of electricity. “Do it elec- 
trically” is the familiar slogan. No manufacturer has made better 
application of electricity to his line than the makers of the famous 
Manning-Bowman Quality Ware. 


These electric household utilities have many features that distinguish them from 
other electric devices, and are made to meet the requirements of practical daily use, 


Percolators 


The Manning-Bow man patented valve construc- 
tion circulates the maximum amount of water that 
can be passed through the ground coffee and there- 
fore makes best coffee. 


These electric percolators are made in urn and 
pot styles, a feature being the absence of cumber- 
some wiring and an automatic cut-out that prevents 
damage in case the current has been left on until 


> ater | Linile 
the water has boiled aw ay. Pot Percolator No, 11292 


Chafing Dishes 


The refinements of the chafing dish are most fully 
developed in the electric. Ejither the water pan or 
food pan can be instantly clamped to the electric 
stove by means of a patented cam which insures 
perfect heating contact. Detachable plugs, three- 
heat regulation, low current consumption, are other 


Electric Chafing Dish No. 1298/54 Manning-Bowman features that ment your attention. 


Toasters 


The electric toaster has proven itself one of the most 
desirable and most used of all electric devices for the 
table. With the least possible preparation it makes crisp, 
golden brown toast in a minute or two. 





Manning-Bowman Electrics include many more devices than the 
ones illustrated and, on request, we will send a booklet describing 
the entire line. 
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For Alcohol Stove or Range 


The standard of quality for cooking and heating devices for use with 
alcohol or on coal or gas range was established by the famous line of 


Manning-Bowman Ware. 
Percolators 


The name Manning-Bow man identihes the product of the manufacturer 
who developed the percolation principle of coffee making and guarantees 
you a better, more healthful, more delicious cup of coffee in less time and 
at less cost than can be obtained by any other process. 


Tea Ball Tea Pots 


Tea made in this pot is always uniformly delicious. 
When the tea reaches the desired strength, you litt 
the knob and the tea ba!l is drawn up out of the 
liquid and automatically locked above it. This pre- 
vents the tea from bec oming stronger as it stands. 


Alcowax Heater 


Handhest article ever devised for the home, for 
Burns solid alcohol. Tea Ball Tea Pot 
No odor, no smoke. No. 10173 


Urn Percolator 
No. 3493 


traveling, camping or picnics. 

Cannot leak, spill or explode. 
Manning-Bowman Ware is on sale at jewelry, 

housefurnishing, hardware and department stores. 


‘ “ , " riment ese go mi on request. Write for Booklet L-22 


MANNING, BOWMAN & CO., Meriden, Conn. 


Makers of Nickel Plate, Solid Copper and Aluminum Ware 
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Aleowax Heater No. 42 
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| dozed in his private office; 


above the price of green lumber. 


on the balance. 
| nor myself is an object of charity. 


| check in full this afternoon. 


| inches square and six feet long. 
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AN ORDER FOR GRAPE STAKES 


(Continued from Page 5) 


| insisted on signing the duplicate himself. 


Having made the sale he formally accepted 
the order. Then he went out and preached 
a little sermon to Mr. Hankins on the fine 
art of salesmanship. 

“Whenever you know you've got some- 
thing the other fellow wants and which 
none of your competitors has, be independ- 
ent, and, when you sell, skim the cream 
off the market. The usual price for air- 
dried stock is two dollars above the price 
of green. I got three.” 

Mr. Hankins nodded. He judged it best 
not to tell Cappy that the world had 
been wagging on while the old gentleman 
that with the 
advent of dry kilns few manufacturers air- 
dried their stock nowadays, and conse- 
quently air-dried stock—always preferred 
to kiln-dried—sold readily at three dollars 
He was 
satisfied in the knowledge that Cappy had 
got the market and no more—which was 
a lucky stroke of business—since Cappy 
hadn’t sold a stick of lumber in ten years! 
Air-dried stock was common in those days 


| and commanded only a two-dollar advance. 


Hence, in common with numerous other 
philosophers, Mr. Hankins forbore to spoil 
Cappy’s pleasure, for Hankins held to a 
theory that what one doesn’t know doesn't 
bother one. The result of which tended to 
inflate Cappy Ricks with an undue sense of 
his own importance and render him easy 
prey for J. Augustus Redell. 

When the air-dried tank stock had been 


| laid out on the cap of the wharf, tallied and 
| ready for the Argus to come and take it 
| away, the manifest of cargo was forwarded 


to the San Francisco office, and under in- 
structions from Cappy the stock was billed 
at once. With the bill in his pocket he 
drew Redell aside when they met for lunch- 
eon at the Commercial Club. 

“About that tank stock, Gus,” he said. 
“It’s going to come to about three thousand 
dollars. The Argus is loading it to-day, so 
suppose you send us over about two thou- 
sand on account. You can have sixty days 
Mr. Ricks,” 
neither Luiz 
We've 
been discounting our bills for some little 
time, so we'll discount this and send you a 
In the mean- 
objection to doing 


“You're a philanthropist, 
Redell laughed. ‘‘ However, 


time, have you any 


| further business with the West Coast Trad- 


ing Company—for cash? 

Cappy felt a little bit ashamed of him- 
self. 

“Don’t rub it in, young man,” he pro- 
tested. ‘“‘You know in your heart you're 
a speculator and not to be classed with 
solid, conservative business men, no matter 
how much money you may have in bank at 
this minute. However, just to show you 
I’m a sport I'll take a chance. What do 
you want me to quote you on?’ 

“Grape stakes,”’ said Redell promptly. 

A word here anent grape stakes. A grape 
stake in California is approximately two 
It is split 
from clear straight-grained redwood and 
is roughly pointed at one end with a hand 
ax. Along in August and September, when 
the crop of California wine grapes com- 
mences to ripen, these stakes are driven into 
the ground beside the vines, which are then 
tied to the stakes to prevent the weight of 
the grapes from bearing the vine to the 
ground, thus breaking it and causing the 
fruit to spoil. 

As a rule grape stakes are not manu- 
factured by the redwood mills, although 
occasionally a redwood mill which closes 
down its logging camps for the winter and 
has to employ a few men to look after the 
camps sets these men to making grape 
stakes in order to keep them busy. Per- 
haps ninety per cent of all grape stakes are 
made by homesteaders on a piece of timber 
land—small farmers with a few trees and 
woodsmen who have been employed by 
mills that have shut down during the 
winter. Being out of a job these men con- 


| tract with the mill owner for the purchase 


of windfalls and down timber in inaccessible 
places where ordinarily it would go to waste; 
then with a winter’s provisions they go 
into the woods and split this waste timber 
into grape stakes. When spring comes and 
the logging camps reopen these men go 
back to day wages, leaving a nice little pile 
of grape stakes seasoning in the woods all 
summer, ready to fill the fall deraand. 


A peculiarity about the marketing of 
grape stakes, however, lies in the fact that 
they pass through several hands before 
reaching the consumer. Inquiries for grape 
stakes quite generally come first to the red- 
wood mill owner, who knows where he can 
lay his hands on sufficient to fill the order. 
He therefore buys from the man who made 
the stakes and sells at a profit to the broker 
or jobber, who sells to the retailer, who in 
turn sells to the vineyardist. At best the 
grape-stake business is a “ piking’’ business, 
which is why the mills will not bother with 
it, leaving it instead to the pikers in their 
immediate neighborhood. 

Now, Cappy Ricks’ redwood mill was 
situated in Humboldt County, and the 
quantity of gre ape sts akes made each winter 
in Humboldt County is so negligible as to 
be almost nil. The reason for this lies in 
the fact that there is plenty of redwood 
timber in the counties to the south, which 
are nearer to the market and hence enjoy 
a lower freight rate. Cappy Ricks knew all 
this. He knew, also, that his company had 
never made or sold a single grape stake and 
never figured on doing so. Apparently by 
tacit consent the Humboldt County mills 
had permitted the business to go to their 
Mendocino and Sonoma County neighbors 
on the south, and the grape-stake business, 
therefore, was the last thing on earth liable 
to interest Cappy Ricks. 

J. Augustus Redell was well aware of 
this, for which reason he broached the 
matter to Cappy; for when one presents an 
unattractive proposition, well knowing that 
with a little argument he can convince his 
auditor that it contains hidden merits, he 
is extremely liable to be taken seriously. 
Therefore when Cappy said nothing, but 
merely favored Redell with a withering 
glance, the latter backed him into a corner 
and with serious mien said 

“You wouldn’t consider an order for 
grape stakes, eh? Well, since your mill is 
in Humboldt County, I don’t blame you 
for not wanting to compete on the usual 
piffling basis, but if you got an order worth 
while perhaps that would make a differ- 
ence.”” 

“What do you call an order 
while?"’ Cappy demanded wearily. 

Redell glanced round as if fearful of 
being overheard, then lowered his voice and 
said confidentially: 

“Mr. Ricks, I have a scheme for corner- 
ing the grape-stake market in this state.” 

“‘Huh-huh!” said Cappy tartly, “another 
little gamble, eh? Keep it up, Augustus, 
keep it up and you'll shoot your little wad 
yet. Don’t despair!” 

“T cornered the red-cedar shingle market 
once, Mr. Ricks.” 

“You were just lucky that time.” 

“Well, I'll be just as lucky this time. 
This is not a gamble, Mr. Ricks. It’s just 
a mortal cinch, and why somebody hasn’t 
thought of it before is a mystery. Do you 
want me to tell you how it can be done?” 

“Well, I have no objection to building 
castles in Spain, Gus, my boy. Your plan 
may be sufficiently ingenious to prove in- 
teresting, and I always admire brains in 
whatever form I find them. Spin your 
little yarn!” 

“When I do,” Redell warned him, 
“you're going to be fascinated with the 
opportunity and want to go into the deal. 
This is my scheme, but I’m not able to 
carry it through alone, so I'm going to let 
you in on it. However, if you do not care 
to go into the deal, all I ask of you is to 
keep quiet and give me a chance to do 
business with some other Humboldt 
County mill.” 

‘All right, I promise,” Cappy answered. 

“Thank you, Mr. Ricks. Here is my 
plan: You have millions of feet of good, 
sound, clear, straight-grained, redwood 
timber going to waste, haven’t you? Wind- 
falls and trees that have been split and 
smashed in felling? And it’s going to lie 
on the ground and rot if you don’t do 
om with it, isn’t it? 

ss I guess that’s true.” 

“Very well. Now, Mr. Ricks, I’ve been 
investigating the cost of grape-stake pro- 
duction. Two men can split and point one 
thousand stakes per working day of ten 
hours, and a grape stake contains two feet, 
board measure. What do you value this 
waste material at?” 

“Oh, say five dollars per thousand feet, 
board measure,’’ Cappy answered. “That 
would be a liberal estimate.” 
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Very well Then the cost of one thou- 
sand grape stakes would be ten dollars for 
the stock, say five dollars for labor, six 
dollars freight to Oakland Lor g/Wharf and 


a dollar and a half for loading on the 


cars—a total cost, f. o. b. cars, of twent, 
two dollars and fifty cents. Do you know 
what grape stakes sold for this fall?” 

Cappy was forced to confess that he 
hadn't the slightest idea. 

“Grape stakes were firm at twenty-seven 
dollars and fifty cents per thousand, f. o. b 
ears at Oakland Long Wharf; and if you 
doubt that statement ring up any Me 
docino County mill and they'll confirm my 
statement. All of the cost figures I have 
given you are extremely liberal, but even 
at that I have shown you where you can 
deliver grape stakes at a price five dollars 
per thousand under the lowest price at 
which grape stakes have sold in five years, 
and at the same time realize five dollars per 





thousand feet, board measure, on the tim 
ber that’s going to lie in your woods and 
rot if you don’t move it.” 

The proposition struck Cappy Ricks wit! 
the impact of a shell from a forty-t 
centimeter gun. He loathed waste of : 
kind, and Redell, realizing this, hed 
shrewdly laid emphasis upon that point 
He saw he had the old schemer waveri: 
so he said with the utmost assurance 

‘1 told you you'd be crazy to climb 
aboard, Mr. Ricks. All right, then, I'll let 
you in on the deal. Now, listen to the 
program, and if you can pick a single hok 
in it I'll buy your luncheons for a month of 
Sundays. I have given a deal of study and 
consideration to the grape-stake situation 
and I am morally satisfied that I can go to 
the dealers right now and on a basis of 
$25.00 per thousand, f. o. b. cars Oakland 
Long Wharf, contract with them for their 
entire supply for1915. And ifI can procure 
those contracts now, do you know ho 
many grape stakes will be required to f 
the orders?” 

“Well, I believe the normal consump- 
tion of grape stakes in California is about 
a million a year,” Cappy admitted 

“This year it will be about a million and 
a quarter. However, if I can contract now 
to deliver a million in 1915, I will have the 
market right under my thumb.” 

“Well, why the devil don’t you go toi 
Cappy demanded. 

‘I dare not. I'm afraid to shoot tl 
market unless I know positively where 











} 


can get grape stakes to fill my orders anc 


I 
| 


at a price that will leave me a margin o 
pront worth my while. I suggest you give 
me your word of honor that if I can land 
orders for, say, a million grape stakes, you 
vill fill the orders for me.” 

“Hum! Alem! larumph-h-h! Yo 
said something about cornering the mar 

9° 


“Well, if = can get orders for a million 
grape stakes and have a redwood mill back 
of me to fill the orders, I will be enabled 
to satisfy practically the entire demand 
throughout the state, will I not? Ther 
where will these Mendocino and Sonoma 
County fellows be with the 
they'll get out this winter? 


e stakes 
1 the mar 


} 
leit wit! 





ket cut from under them they'll be 
their grape stakes on their hand ol 
course. They won’t even have the poor 
satisfaction of being able to cut prices o1 
us! And you know as well as I do, Mr 
Ricks, that the men who make grape stakes 
know nothing about the market They 


are entirely out of touffh with the dealer 


and consumer T ey depend upon the red 
wood mills in their vicinity to buy their 
stakes from the ind you know the red 


wood mills seldom seek an order for grape 
stakes. If it is thrown at them they'll t 


it and fill it, provided they can do so at 


August ( I soler hat 
sounds like ! } r ‘ ] po 
itior 
It’s as clear hound’s toot} Are 
you with me or are you not? Speak now 
or remain forever sil 
“I’m with you,” said Cappy R 
*s the last act oir y I isspent life ‘ And 
held out his hand. 
Silently J.Augu lell shook it 1 





the deal was closed. 

Three weeks later Redell dropped Into 
Cappy’s office 

“The trap is set, Mr. Ricks,” he an- 
nounced. ‘“‘Herewith for your signature 
a contract calling for one million two hun- 
dred thousand split redwood grape stakes, 
2’’x 2’’—6’, pointed, at a price of twenty 
dollars per thousand pieces, f. o. b. San 
Francisco Bay points. That’s a _ trifle 
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The Goodyear Conquest of America 
Chicago 

A little glimpse of Michigan Boulevard, 
one of the noblest highways in America—a 
true rival of that other beautiful avenue 
pictured on the opposite page. A tire census, 
taken for five days in succession in the 
section shown in the photograph, registered 
a marked preponderance of Goodyear Tires 
Chicago, the inspirational center of the great 
West, is unmistakably a Goodyear city. 














The American Sixth Sense 


HE American people will spend There is a sixth sense in the American Because they are first in sales, Goodyear 

over $200,000,000 for tires next year. people which rises superior, in the tires te encounter determined 

They are buying more Goodyear tires long run, to salesmanship and to effort to oust them from that honor- 
than any other. advertising. able position. 


Goodyear sales are far greater—though It brushes them both aside in the end, To overtake Goodyear, to dislodge 
many other tires sell for lower prices. and finds out for itself. as it has Goodyear —that is, we believe, the 
[here is a significance in this Goodyear found out about Goodyear. aim and the ambition of every other 


success which can- tire salesman. 


not be explained But American tire 
by shrewd salesman- buyers have paid no 
2 OODSYEAR “= 

SDA Goodyear’s hold on first 


It cannot be accounted - RON 
for by adroit and a place grows steadily 


artful advertising. ; I \ I R | } sy stronger and stronger. 
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The Goodyear Conquest of America 


women and motor cars al 


bravest show By actual count more Good 
year tires run im the streets of Ne “ Yo 
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, W ese [ires are Supreme 
, ‘ OODYEAR Tires incorporate four The blocks present sharp edges toa So loose treads are lar less frequent 
} distinctive features which give wet or slippery street, yet the tire in Goodyears. A loose tread means 
. | them tire supremacy. rolls as smoothly as a plain tread. a ruined tire 
. | The “On-Air” cure—the process used Rubber rivets hold the tread practically he success of the No-Rim-Cut feature 
by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber inseparable from the body of the tire. is assured by the 126 braided piano 
} : : — ° ° i a a 
Company — obviates wrinkled fabric wires in the base of the tire. 
| . 
| and the blow- outs due to that cause. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company These hold the tire secure and frm 
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Colonel Dixie and Magneto Ignition 


“IT can’t conceive why automobile 
7 


buyers do not I 


NSIST upon a mag- 


neto as the ignition for every car! 


‘The highest-priced autor 


racing cars, aéroplanes at 


Europe, 


‘In fact on all motors, whe 


found 


magneto 


equipment is 


nobiles— all high-speed engines on 


1d motorboats, both here and in 


are magneto-equipped ! 


re first cost is not a deciding factor, 
because it is the most efficient and 


most dependable form of ignition. 


Usually, the motorist does 


should do so. He'll find the 
the best for aJl purposes. 


neto 


not go into the ignition question, but 


independent ignition unit—the 


He'll also find the 
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fle r 
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| parted for his office. 
| back and was still smiling when he walked 


| hooked him. 
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lower than we figured for your end, but it 
still leaves you a nice profit, and we've got 
to fix it so I'll make at least five dollars per 
thousand pieces or else the deal is hardly 
worth bothering with.” 

“T’ll not object,” Cappy replied. “I’ve 
been investigating and your estimates were 
more than liberal.’ 


He glanced through the contract, found | 


it satisfactory, and signed it in duplicate, 
retaining one copy. 

Redell took the duplicate, and after some 
discussion on commonplace topics he de- 


He chuckled all the way 


in on Live Wire Luiz. 
“Well, Luiz,” he said, “ 
your honor is clean again. I’ve just 
handed old Cappy Ricks a gold brick for 
that insult he heaped upon you the day you 
went in to buy that air-dried tank stock.” 
“Viva!” cried Live Wire Luiz. “Friend 
of my heart, tell to me how you have 
arrive to hook thees ol’ Cappy Reeks.” 
“Not now, Luiz. Just be satisfied I’ve 
I want you to enjoy your 
revenge as a drunkard enjoys his liquor 
at one gulp. You'll have to wait until 
some time in July of 1915 for the climax, 
but I promise, if we’re both living then, to 
have you present at the blow-off.” 
Could either of them have seen the object 
of their machinations at that moment 
he would have observed a sweet smile of 


take it from me 


contentment wreathing his benevolent old | 


countenance as he watched Mr. Hankins 
peruse the contract for the grape stakes. 
Hankins’ face was very serious. 

“We haven't sold any grape stakes in 
years, sir,”” he said finally. ‘And I doubt 
if you could gather together five thousand 
pieces in Humboldt County.” 

“TI know it,” Cappy answered. “But 
the price is tip top, and if the worst comes 
to the worst we can put a gang of men on 
and get the order out in a few months. 
But I hardly anticipate the necessity for 
that, Hankins. I’ve a notion we'll just 
farm out this order to the Mendocino and 
Sonoma County mills and take our little 
ten thousand or fifteen thousand dollars 
profit when those fly boys discover they 
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Danger Points 


IGHT back of that cost- 

ly panelling, or perhaps 

behind a bit of rare tapestry, 

or over some beautiful fresco 

ceiling —- will be the pipes 

that supply your house with 
heat, water, light. 


Stop and think what it 
would mean to have that pipe 
fail. Think of the plumber’s 
bill, the carpenter’s bill, the 
decorator’ s bill, the inconve- 
nience, discomfort, irritation. 


Don’t run any pipe risk 
in your home. Insist upon 
the installation of 


BYER 


haven't any market for their grape stakes. | 


You know the men that make grape stakes, 
Hankins. They buy their winter’s grub 
on tick and they have to have money in 
the spring. Oh, you little order for grape 
stakes! Oh, you cute little profit! Stand 
by, Hankins, and about this time next year, 
if we’re both living, you'll see the said 
profit flutter right into the outstretched 
hand of Alden P. Ricks, Esquire. You 
know, Hankins, Skinner’s a mighty capa- 
ble fellow and I'd ery my eyes out if I lost 
him, but the confounded man hasn’t a 
speck of imagination. 


He wouldn't think | 


of pulling off a brilliant piece of work like | 


this once in a thousand years. 

‘I can hardly blame him,” Hank 
swered smilingly; 
safe always.” 

“T know, 
a thing as being too conservative. And by 
the way, when Skinner gets back don’t say 
a word to him about this deal. He was so 
afraid when he left that I'd do something 
foolish and reduce the book valuation of 
his little block of stock that I just want to 
surprise him and show him I’ve added 
to its value while he was away. Dull dog, 
Skinner—in some ways.” 

And there the matter rested until July 
10, 1915. 


ins an- 
“you taught him to play 


Iv 
AUGUSTUS REDELL and Live Wire 


e Luiz were ushered into Cappy Rick 


Hankins, but then there’s such | 


sanctum, and Redell came at once to th e 


purpose of their visit. 
**See here, Mr. Ricks,”’ he said solemnly, 
“a ‘ , ° “> 
how @bout thar order for grape stakes? 


My customers are beginning to holler for | 


them. I've written you several letters, and 
all I get are evasions. I've waited until my 


patience is exhausted and now I’m here for | 


a show-down. 
Commercial Club for luncheon for two 
months, and eve ry time you see me you 
run away. What's the matter with you, 
anyway?” 

Cappy’s eyes took on a baleful light. He 
squirmed uneasily in his chair. Finally he 
blurted out: 

“Well, the fact of the matter is, Gus, I'm 
afraid I'm going to be a little late with those 
grape stakes. I had a long-distance tele- 
phone conversation with our woods fore- 
man this morning, and he tells me he'll 
have two hundred thousand of them out by 
the first of August. I told him to put on a 
double shift of men.” 


You haven't been near the | 
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WROUGHT IRON 


FULL WEIGHT GUARANTEED 


The pipe that gives a lifetime 
of service without repairs. 


Byers Pipe has been known for 
fifty years as the genuine, hand pud- 
dled wrought iron pipe of highest 
rust resistance. It contains no scrap 

the iron is hand puddled in small, 
easily controlled heats, from pure 
pig iron—the honest old-fashioned 
way. Its full weight and genuine- 
ness are guaranteed. 

In the Vandergrift Building, Pitts- 
burgh, the Byers Pipe in the heating 
system required no repairs throughout 
twenty-two years. In the Imperial 
Power Building, erected nineteen years 
ago, Byers Pipe has never cost one 
centfor repairs. Byers Pipe laid under- 
ground from 40 to 50 years ago has re- 
peatedly been recovered in good work- 
ing condition. The experience of half 
a century gives thousands of such in- 
stances of the superior service record 


and life of Byers Pipe 

Remember— Byers is genuine, 
old-fashioned, hand puddled wrought 
iron pipe—and its slight extra cost 
over other kinds of ferrous pipe is 
absolutely the best pipe investment 
you can possibly make. 


Byers Book gives full pipe infor- 
mation for the builder and owner. 
Write for your copy today. 


A’M- BYERS COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


23 Sullivan St. 22 Sleeper St. 720 Fulton St 
New York City Boston, Mass. Chicago, Ill 


Distributors in all jobbing centers 
Names on request 
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Struktiron 


for 


Real Boys 


This is the age of steel construc- 
tion and America is the leader in 
engineering and construction. So 
every American boy teels that his 
Christmas cannot be complete un- 
less his gifts include a structural 
steel building toy. 

Then he must decide what make 
he wants. Ives Struktiron is the 
newest member of the “Ives Fam- 
ily.”” Ask thousands of boys what 
is the best toy of all and they will 
tell you it’s an Ives Railroad. 

Well, Struktiron is every bit as 
good as Ives Railroads! 


Ives 
S 


M ppy Boys 


You'll be surprised to find how easily 
you can build all kinds of models with 
Struktiron. And how quickly you can 
build! The models almost spring up under 


your nimble fingers. 

The opel slots on both ends of each 
piece enable you to insert additional 
braces without completely taking out the 

its and bolts. This saves a lot of time 


and work 


Struktiron models are unusually strong. 
Derricks and cranes run by the powerful 
motor (free in every set at $5 and up) 
will litt heavy article with ease The 
attractive black finish of Struktiron is 


rust-proof 


Ask your dealer for Ives 
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The Ives Manufacturing Corporation 
194 Holland Avenue, Bridgeport, Conn. 











“Good gracious, Mr. Ricks,” cried Mr. 
Redell in horrified accents. “You don’t 
mean to tell me you're going to try to slip 
us green grape stakes?” 

“Why not?” Cappy retorted with feigned 
surprise. “‘The greener they are the longer 
they'll last in the ground.” 

J. Augustus Redell burst out laughing. 

“Cappy Ricks,” he said, “surely you 
aren't serious. Don’t you know our con- 
tract calls for grape stakes which shall have 
been cut, piled, and seasoned for at least 
six months? Why, if we take this heavy 
green stock you're getting out now, it'll 
run up the rail freight something scandal- 
ous when we load it from the vessel to the 
cars on Oakland Long Wharf. I'd like to 
take the green stock if only to oblige you, 
but if we do it'll eat up our profit—and you 
know, Mr. Ricks, Luiz and I are not in 
business for our health.” 

“T’ll guarantee you your profit if you'll 
take the green grape stakes and quit your 
growling,’ Cappy snarled. “I curse the 
day I ever met you with your seductive 
chatter about grape stakes. I’m going to 
lose money on the contract.” 

“I'm genuinely sorry,” Redell replied, 
but there was a humorous gleam in his 
keen eyes. ‘‘I thank you for the offer, but, 
I repeat, I cannot accept green stakes. My 
customers would absolutely reject them.” 

“Then,” said Cappy desperately, “they'll 
have to go without them. I can’t fill the 
order in seasoned stock. Gus, old man, I 
forgot—I didn’t realize until it was too 
late. Really, my boy, if you only under- 
stood the conditions ad 

“Good heavens, Mr. Ricks, don’t talk 


| like that,”’ Redell pleaded. ‘* Why, only this 


morning I had a letter from Fred Tapscott, 
of the Tapscott Lumber Company, in 
Fresno, threatening me with suit if I didn’t 
deliver, and Charley Greenfield, of the St. 
Helena Lumber Company, was in this morn- 
ing, threatening to shoot me. He says he’s 
going to kill me first, because after that the 
vineyardists up Napa way are going to kill 
him. Why, Mr. Ricks, don’t you realize 
that if you fail to make delivery of these 
grape stakes you are going to ruin thou- 
sands of poor farmers who have depended 
upor. their little patch of wine grapes for 
money to carry them through the winter 
to educate their children, et cetera, et 
cetera? Don’t you realize that if they don’t 
get these grape stakes the vines will bog 
down, and where the bunch of grapes rests 
on the ground it will rot and ripen on one 
side only and get dirty? Why, the wine 
grape crop of California will be ruined! 
My good gracious, man, don’t you know 
you can’t do anything like that and get 
—_ with it? 

Cappy’s eyes actually popped with ter- 
ror as the wretch Redell painted this word- 
picture of desolation. His benevolent old 
heart was well-nigh broken. 

“But I'm telling you I can furnish green 
stakes,” he wailed. “‘Why, I'd give them 
the stock for nothing and pay the freight 
on it to your customers—pay you your 
profit—pay your customers their profit 
anything to avert such a catastrophe.” 

“But that will cost you a hundred thou- 
sand dollars,” Redell protested. “And will 
you guarantee me against loss by reason bas 
suits and bodily ye You and I ¢ 
the scapegoats here, appy Ricks. The re- 
tail yard men w ho a » me their orders 
aren’t obligated to deliver to the vineyard- 
ists, you know. These latter expected their 
local dealers would have enough grape 
stakes on hand to care for the local de- 
mand—and they haven't, because I've 
fallen down on them because you fell down 
onme. And now th® consumers are stand- 
ing round weeping for grape stakes, and 
there aren’t any, and I’m the goat.” 

J. Augustus Redell paused suddenly and 
glared at Cappy Ricks long and accusingly. 
Cappy bit his lip and shivered. He knew 
what was coming. 

“Cappy,” Redell said presently—so- 
cially they were such pals that Redell 
thought nothing of addressing the old 
schemer as Cappy, despite the respect due 
the latter’s gray hair—‘‘why didn’t you 
get these grape _— out last winter?” 

“II forgot,”’ Cappy quaverec d. 

‘That’s not tho truth, sir,”” Redell thun- 
dered. Cappy sprang to his feet. 

“How dare you impugn my veracity 
he shrilled. 

“Because I know what I’m talking 
about,” Redell retorted. “‘Do you want me 
to tell you why you didn’t get those grape 
stakes out last winter?” 

*Tell—and be damned to you!” 
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IS YOUR > STILL WAITING? 








FLYING FORTY MILLION YEARS TO THE NEAREST STAR 


One of Ten Thousand Educational Pictures 


The Book of Knowledge 


THE CHILDREN’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


10,000 Educational Pictures 375,000 Copies Sold 
350 Colored Plates In 14 Countries 
Complete Index In 4 Languages 


P TRS) P 
First Work of Reference for the Young 
44 @6 WES WL OMSL CLUS LW S&S oW AL ae 


Awarded First Medal of Honor and Gold Medal 
Panama-Pacific Exposition 


TEVER bef re has there beer ich a thing ; i Children’s Encyclopedia 
l Beca ise no one supposed it was possible to bring together the really 
my ortal d essential kr age of the world, to state it so simply and 
sents that a child could unde tand it, and to make it nteresting that a 
hild would delight to read it THI BOOK O| KNOWL r LGE has done all 
these things and more. I! 375,000 home it has become a center of usetul 
ness and delight. It supplements the work of the school, enlarges the life of 
the home and interests and instructs every member of the family 


Is Your Child Still Waiting for the Greatest Educational 
Help of the Century? 


ANSWERS Why are the raindrops round? What is the use of our hair? 
EVERY oa far can lightning be seen? a is a dew drop? 

‘hat causes rust? at makes a cat purr? 
QUESTION What makes water boil? What keeps the stars in place? 
A CHILD Why does salt melt snow? Why cannot animals talk? 
CAN ASK 


Is a stone alive? What is an element? 


The Irresistible Pictures 


There is not a normal child in the world who does not enjoy pictures rit 
BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE contains 10,000 educational pictures, 350 of which are 
full pages and in colors, and every one of them w iS pl it there for a purpose They 
ire striking, nal pictures which teach the child the great facts of Nature, 
Science, History, Biography, Astronomy, Amar 9 as Art, Literature and Our 
Own Life. Man process j is The Ma vy of lron and Steel, The Story of a 
Pair of Shoes, The B ding of a Light house, ete ire illustrated by whole series of 
fascinating pictures and all are accompanied by brief and intensely interesting 
story-articles. The children like them better than playtime, dinner or the movie 
They will never forget the important facts which these pictures make plain 


Mail This Coupon for Free Book 












rHE ILLI TRATED FREE BOOk = 
The Child a the Book kK edge 
describes the use and meaning of the 16 THE GROLIER SOCIETY 
t Di wnicn | he SIM 2 West 45th St., New York 
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KNOW! EDGI \ . 250 it Please mail me descriptive | k 
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picture , h y ithe B k { Knowledge 


The Light That Explains the Stars 
The Space No Man Can Measure; The 
Living Flowers of the Sea; The Biggest Nar 
Magnet in the World; The Unseen Ship : 
with the Wonderful Eye The New 
Chariots of the Sky; The Wire That 
Runs Under the Sea; Messages That Fly Ad 
Through Space; A Coal Mine with the 
Lid Off, and others 


Sold only by the Publishers 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY You need not cut the coupoe if 
2 West 45th St., New York 
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"Viceroy" Bath. Plate No. V-12-A “Belmore” Lavatory, Plate No. 145-FA 


1 for) 


The soem R trade-mark appears on every piece of KOHLER enameled plumbing ware. 
lt is incorporated in faint Bhie in the enamel, at the points indicated by the arrows. 


KOHLER “VICEROY” 


A beautiful built-in bathtub at a 
specially low price 


Make your home attractive by putting in this easily 
installed high quality tub. 


Some of its features 


Lightest ce built-in tub of 


its class 


Tiling strip to prevent water leak- 
ing through behind. 

All-over enameled. Easily installed. 

Low price, due to manufacturing 


economies. 


ne ple 
and design 

4 inches width inside. 
roli rim 

French pattern 


ill size, 
1 


ich 


sloping head 


The Kohler trade-mark 


Viceroy’’ built-in bathtub, as well as every other KOHLER 
has the name KOHLER permanently incorporated in the 

It is your guarantee of the highest quality and prevents sub- 
stitunion of inferior ware 


my ee 
I he 

fixture, 
enamel 


Wiping with a dampened cloth cleans any KOHLER fixture quickly 
and easily. Ask your architect to specify KOHLER trade-marked, 
quick-cleansing enameled plumbing ware. It is hygienic, uniformly 
white always of quality —the highest. Your dealer will 
give you the price. 


and one 


.» “KOHLER OF KOHLER” 


Write for our interesting booklet 


“Hs in the Kohler Enamel” 


KOHLER CO 


Founded 1873 


Kabler. Wis. USA 


MAKEPS OF 


Trade-marked, Enameled 


BRANCHES 
Boston New York 
Pittsburgh Chicago 
San Francisco 


Bathtubs, Lavatories 


and Sinks London 


| difference. 
on the dollar-down, dollar-a-month plan 








Th A Lots f M d W. who have occasional 
ere re 0) en an omen leisure hours which if 
converted into money would mean a material increase in income. 

Phousands are utilizing this spare time by acting as subscription representatives 
for The Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal and The Country Gentleman 
and neighbors 
and commission for 

done 
about it 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


imong trend 
We will pay you in salary 
SLT end It can be 


tell you 


any time which you can devote to 
without experience and there will be no expense 


Box 174, Agency Division 


ramen emml | over his boss. 














SEALPACKERCHIEF 


Phere i 


there 
- 


no limit to the number of smitations of SEALPACKERCHIEF, and 
are no limits to which some people won't go to sell you something else. 
Genuine SEALPACKERCHIEF Handkerchiefs in the sanitary, 
sealed package cost mo more than imitations. 
Ask for SEALPACKERCHIEF which name appears plainly on 
each package and see that the seal is unbroken. Hand back the 
** just as good** to anybody who hands it out. 

Packages for Men and Women containing 


1 for 10c, 3 for 25c, 2 for 25c, 1 for 25c. 
SEALPACKERCHIEF CO. 3*yXer* Chicago 


San Francisco 
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“You thought you’d farm out the order 
to the Mendocino and Sonoma County peo- 
ple. You thought you had a half nelson on 
the market and could bring them to your 
terms. You gave me a great lecture once 


| 
| 


about my propensity for betting on what | 


the other fellow was going to do. And here 
you’ve gone to work and made a bet that 


those poor deluded grape-stake manufac- | 


turers would sell at any price this spring! 
And when they wouldn't you held on, wait- 
ing for them to come to their senses. But 


discovered this you sent a hurry call to your | 


woods foreman up in Humboldt County to 


put a gang to work getting out grape stakes. | 


Thought I'd be dummy enough to let you 
run in a million green stakes on me, didn’t 
you? Figured on getting them aboard the 
cars and shipped out before I got next to 
you, eh? Fine business!” 

y hung his head. 

, what are you going to do about 
it?” he growled defiantly. “Sue me, I 
suppose.” 

“If we do we'll get judgment against 
you, never fear.” 

Cappy looked up. 

“Gus,” he said, “if you go to law with 
me you go to law witha ean cat. You'll get 
a judgment, but I imagine you'll be some 
little time collecting it. 

“a imagine so too,’ 
smiled, ‘so I guess we'll not sue you.’ 
“Then what are you going to do?” 

“T'll think it over. 

As J. Augustus Redell and Live Wire 
Luiz disappeared through the office door 
Cappy’s face lit with a grin of triumph. 

““ Nothinglike a good old-fashioned bluff,” 
he murmured. “What a case that boy has 
against me—and he’s afraid to go to it.” 


November 27, (915 








Ten Locks 


on One Door 


would be considered unneces- 
sary. Why fumble with ten 


ie Rehan dayiate, Crean eek ahengen | buttons on a union suit when 


the single master button on the 


Hatch 


ONE-Button 


Redell replie od and | 


Thoughtfully he bit off the end of a cigar. | 


“I always said I wasn’t certain whether 
young Redell was a fool or a wise man, but 
now I know. He’s a fool.” 

On the way out J. 
paused in Mr. Skinner’s office and asked 
him for a quotation on all the clear sappy 
rustic 1 x 10’’—12 to 20” he had on hand. 

Now, for the benefit of the uninitiated, be 
it known that the dealer with a stock of 
sappy rustic on hand need never complain 
of dull business. Sappy rustic is always an 
asset in a yard, for by reason of a little 
streak of sap along the edge it sells four 
dollars a thousand cheaper, wholesale, than 
clear rustic, and is fully as useful in build- 
ing, for after it is painted nobody knows the 
Contractors who build houses 


are always eager for it. 
Mr. Skinner looked through the stock 


Augustus Redell | 


sheets and saw that he had about two hun- | 


dred thousand feet on hand for immediate 
delivery. 

“Sappy rustic is mighty scarce,” he re- 
plied. “I think we can get about two dol- 
lars a thousand more for it than you'd 
be willing to pay, but at that price we can 
deliver two hundred thousand feet right 


away. 

“We'll take it at two dollars less than the 
price of clear,”” Redell answered, ‘‘and send 
over a formal order as soon as I get back to 
the office.” 

When he was gone Mr. Skinner stepped 
into Cappy Ricks’ office and asked him if 
it was all right tosell the West Coast Trading 
Company two hundred thousand feet of 
sappy rustic at two dollars above the mar- 

cet. 

“No,” roared Cappy, “it isn’t. Seil it to 
them at the market. What are you try- 
ing to do? Hook the boy? And book the 
order at the usual terms. That outfit is as 
good as wheat.” 

Skinner arched his brows and departed, 
wondering what could possibly have come 
No such wonder stirred the 
Redell imagination, however, when that 
young man received Skinner's letter next 
morning, substituting his high quotation 
of the day previous with one two dollars 
low er. 

“Dear old Cappy,” Redell chuckled, “he 
adds to the joy of existence. He’sso human! 
Skinner has told him how he stabbed us on 
that rustic and the old man has made him 
be good. That shows we've got him on the 
run, Luiz. He’s afraid to rile us in our pres- 
ent mood, for fear we'll change our minds 
and sue him.” 

“I mus’ confess, friend of my heart,” 

said Live Wire Luiz, “‘thees Cappy Reeks 
have mos’ certainly pay t’rough the nose 
for hese great in-sult to our company.’ 

“Quite so, Luiz, but the point of the lance 
has still to be jabbed into him”; and Redell 


UNION SUIT 


completely and comfortably 
fastens the garment? 


The Hatch One-Button Union Suit 
saves time in dressing and undressing, 
fits better and ends forever the annoy- 
ance of mending broken buttons and 
button-holes. If its one button should 
wear off its staunch fastening there 
extra button-hole into which can be 
slipped an ordinary collar button. 


The Hatch One-Button Union Suit 
is made for every member of the fam- 
ily in a wide variety of cotton and wool 
fabrics to suit every temperature and 
every purse. An illustrated booklet de- 
scribing the complete line will be sent 
upon application to our mill in Albany 
Prices 

25, $1.50, $1 


— 50 cents, $1.00, $1.25 
$1.00, $1.25, $2.00. 
Age 2. 75 cents plus It 
age 16 
| —Ages 2, 3, 4 and 
—Ages 6, 7, 8 9 


Is an 


Men's Suits—$1 00, $1.2 
Boys’ 

Ladies’ 
Misses’ 


Sleeping 
Garments 
This garment is featured at 
the best stores, but if you 
cannot get it easily and 
quickly, send your size with 
remittance to our mill at 
Albany and you will be sup- 
plied direct, delivery free. 


Fuld & Hatch Knitting allies 
Manufacturers 
Albany, New York 


Barnes Knitting Corporation, 303 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
Sole Distributor 














Pajunion 
THE Xmas Gift! 


For father 
—for any man! 
piece ! No loose coat t 

no trousers uncomfo 
town 
waist ! 


for brother 
Pajamas in one 
climban adwad 
rtably g 
no draw-string to bind and tort re the 
Sold by dealers everywhere Ask for it 


The most sensible, simple 
sleeping garment No compli 
< anes devices—no harness! Cut on 

ish, distinctive lines to correct fit 
Positivels no binding in ‘the crotch 

Perfect finish! Painstak- 
ing workmanship, tear- proof 
button holes, stoutly sewed buttons, 
wldfast felled seams! 

In Mercerized 
Plissé, (répe, Madras, 
Check, Sexcord, Silk, Ex 
Brighton - processed Flannelette. Sizes 
A, B, C and 

rhe price 
to $5.00 a suit 
lealer show y« 
ingwear 
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Also have 

uu our fresh air 

ristmas Gifts 


GHTON 
LO BAD 


LEEPINGWEAR.: 


In Every Weight for Every Season 
for Men, Women and Children 
Write For“ The ightle 
” FREE 


Tellsall 


of Brigt 


your 
sleep 


Men's Union Sleeper 
All in one piece 
All weights ‘Some 
cy and warm 
yme with hoods 
eet, et In 
Pongee 
P Liss and Cr 
~ ~ — on 
Flanne 


“$1.00 to $5. 00 
Nightrobe With Foot 


ockets 
For men, women 
| hildre n The 
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f-doors sleep- 
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$1.25 to $5.00 
H.B.GLOVERCO. 


Dept. 41 DUBUQUE, IOWA 
Write for our 1915 authoritative Style 

Dealers: Book of Brighton Carlsbad Sleeping wear 

Pully lustrated and contains wholesale prices 
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called a stenographer and dictated a letter 

to the Ricks Lumber & Logging Company, 

thanking them kindly for the reduction 
Three weeks passed, and in the meantime 


the two hundred thousand feet of sappy 
channel rustic had been delivered and the 
West Coast Trading Company favored 


with a bill for $5031.12 from the Ricks Log- 
ging & Lumber Company. The following 
morning Cappy Ricks received this letter: 
SAN FRANCISCO, California, 
August 5, 1915. 
ALDEN P. Ricks, Esq., 
Ricks Lumber & Logging Company 
258 California Street, City. 

Dear Mr. Ricks: Confirming our conver- 
sation of yesterday we have decided not to 
sue you for failure to live up to your con- 
tract in the matter of those grape stakes 
However, the undersigned are not so fool- 
ish as to believe that they would have a 
great deal of trouble in bringing you to 
time in the courts. Their action is taken 
because of a lingering respect for your gray 
hair and business Sinsation. 

However, there are, as you will doubtless 
appreciate, sundry methods of killing a cat 
without choking him to death with butter. 
This company has forfeited a five-thousand- 
dollar profit on that grape-stake deal be- 
cause it trusted to a so-called conservative 
business man and discovered it had to do 
with the most reckless speculator in the 
wholesale lumber trade of the Pacific Coast 
In order, therefore, to preserve the re- 
spect and veneration in which you will hold 
us hereafter, it would be unwise for us 
to abandon this five-thousand-dollar profit 
just because we cannot get it out of the 
grape stakes. Our middle name is not 
Santa Claus, Cappy Ricks, and accordingly 
we planned some weeks ago to collect it 
from you without the annoyance and pub- 
licity attendant upon an action at law 

Inclosed we return to you the invoice for 
that sappy channel rustic. We do not in- 
tend to pay it, preferring on the contrary to 
assess the entire sum against you as a pen- 
ance for the sin of gambling and for sundry 
insults heaped upon this company by you 
at various times. Notwithstanding the 
fact that we are rated at a quarter of a mil- 
lion, and of the first grade of credit and 
morals, you have always insisted upon mak- 
ing us pay cash. We didn’t blame you in 
that shingle deal some years ago for soaking 


| us twenty-five cents above the market and | 


| charity over (¢ 





then trying to crawfish on the order, but it 
hurt our feelings when you ripped it into 
us on that tank stock we purchased last 
year. Every dog must have his day, and 
yours dawned this morning. If you think 
you can make us pay cash for this rustic 
you have our permission to go to it. 

Assuring you of our high personal regard 
for you socially, we beg to remain, 

Yours very truly, 
West Coast TRADING COMPANY. 
By J. Augustus Redell, President 

Attest: Felipe Luiz Almeida, Secretar: 


A lingering respect for the aged and un- 
happy compels us to draw the curtain of 
sappy Ricks at this juncture 
Suffice the fact that Cappy Ricks joined his 
youthful friends in the trade at the round 
table in the Commercial Club grill that 
day. He had been gone for two months and 
they welcomed him back with the utmost 
cordiality. He claimed he had been busy at- 
tending to some big deals, but they were con- 
summated now, so he could once more enjoy 
himself. 

After luncheon J. 
him to one side. ; 

“Any hard feelings?” he queried. 

“None,” said Cappy. “I left myself 
wide open and you didn’t sting me half as 
hard as you might have. Of course you got 
me down and rubbed my nose in the dirt 
you damaged my self-respect, but | had it 
coming to me. Any old time I’m fairly 
walloped I'll take my beating without a 
squeal. It serves me right in this instance 
for speculating, and then trying to lie out 
of it. A man of my age and experience 
— know better 

“Well, I don’t mind a man gambling if 
he’s a good gambler,” Redell replied, “and 
I don’t mind him telling a little white mel in 
business, although I believe that as a ge 
eral thing you and I find it much easier, 
when somebody asks us a blunt question 
about our business, to tell the questioner 
with equal bluntness that it’s none of his 
business.” 

“I should have come to you, Gus, and 
confessed. Do you know, my boy, the 
longer I live the more firmly am I convinced 

(Continued on Page 49 


Augustus Redell drew 
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The Ten Thousandth 
Part of an Inch 


Science works 
miracles. Science 
has made the ten 
thousandth part of 
an inch—one thir- 
tieth the thickness 
of a human hair— 
the limit of toler- 
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2| It is this wonderful accuracy that has 
| made possible the efficiency of the 
| modern Motor Car. 
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of a loaded 10 ton truck without being stressed 
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By beyond its elastic limit of 45,000 pounds—a 
ea safety margin of two and one-half tons. 
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New Departure Ball Bearings in your car will 
increase its life, dec rease its upkeep cost, add 
to its comfort, and outlive the car itself. 
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a 


Ask for 


Car Owner 





‘4 Booklet 

- | 

iS | The New Departure Mfg. Company 

-’ rad Patent Licensee | 

Fy || Main Office and Works, Bristol, Conn 

y | Hartford Division, Hartford, Western Branch, Detroit, 1} 

Fy || Connecticut 1016-17 Ford Bldg 

J || British Agents: Brown Bros., Ltd., London, E. ¢ 

a Continent of Europe Agent: Jacob Holst, Copenhagen, Freeport, Denmark | 

eS | Dépét New Departure, 16 Rue d' Armaillé, Paris ! 
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Dérothy / Zants to Know" 


OROTHY, like many others—little folks 
D*: well as big ones—wants to know the 
meaning of Electrical Prosperity Week. The 
papers are full of it: all the Electric Light Com- 
panies and dealers and manufacturers all over 
the country are in it. 


It is the way Electrical People have taken to 
remind us of the many useful things we can do 


~ with electricity. 


hs This window is full of Westinghouse Electric 
\. Ware. The electric iron that makes Katie’s 
laundry work easier and costs only one- 
half adime an hour and doesn’t use up 


house Ele. "s * 
; j any coal in the range. The toaster 


an 7 
aler 
ier and \ 
: on 


stove with which Dorothy herself can make 
crisp hot toast in a jiffy right on the breakfast 
table. The coffee percolator; the chafing dish. 
All such easy things to use and such beautiful 
things to give. 


It is no wonder that little girls like Dorothy, 
and their mothers and fathers, are thinking more 
and more about the Electrical way, and about 
good Westinghouse Electric Ware, and are 
interested in the little book that describes it. 


Dorothy knows how easy it is to write her 
name and address in the coupon and in a day 
or two the booklet is in her hands. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 


Branch Offices 
in 45 American Cities 


Representatives 
all over the World 


EAST PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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A Sensible Gift 


The Holiday Spirit is best expressed in the 
selection of a gift that is both useful and 
beautiful. 

If ever a personal or household device truly 
symboled utility and beauty, it is the Vanitie 
Portable Electric Lamp 















riterion as to its value 








Your dealer sells the Vanitie. See one to 


day and solve the Caristmas gift problem 


Write for Booklet “Illuminating Notes” 


VANITIE 


Portable Electric Lamp 


ALADDIN LAMP CORPORATION 
Suite 1843, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 


Dealers —send today for attractive proposition 
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Paint is insurance against loss 
through deterioration or decay. 


e 
lowersthe cost of paint insurance 
by lengthening the life of the 
protection without increasing 


the cost. 


**Your Mowe" is yours for the asking 


The New Jersey Zinc Company 
Room 420, 55 Wall Street, New York 


For big contract jobs consult our Research Bureau 














(Continued from Page 47 
that all any of us need in order to become 
angels is just about enough moral courage 
to top the physical courage of a cottontail 
rabbit.” 

Redell put his arm round Cappy and 
grinned in his face. 

“Why, Cappy,” he said, “you weren't 
afraid of me, were you? You might have 
known I wouldn’t have been too hard on 
you.” 

“No,” Cappy admitted, “but I was 
afraid of that fish,Skinner. I wouldn't have 
him get something like this on me for a 
whole lot of cash money. I'd never hear 
the end of it.” 

“You weren’t in the least bit of danger, 
Cappy.” 

“Oh, but I was. Mighty lucky for you, 
you sly dog, that you've found a way to 
slide out of this mess with your customers 
If they could have sued you and got judg- 
ment against you they’d have done it, and 
in that event you'd simply have to shake 
me down to catch even. It’s the game, my 
boy, and a business man must play the 
game or go broke. Tell me, Gus, how you 
managed to protect yourself.” 

“If I do, will you give me your word of 
honor not to refuse to speak to me here- 
after?” 

“Shoot,” said Cappy. 

“Well, then, Cappy, the only way I could 
save myself from suit by my customers was 
to refrain from taking any orders for grape 
stakes from them.” 

“You didn’t take any orders?” 

“Not a single order, Cappy. After my 
preliminary spiel to you, naturally you 
thought I wouldn't dare place an order for 
grape stakes with you until I had first pro- 
cured orders for them from the dealers. 
Hence, when I came and shoved a contract 
for one million two hundred thousand grape 
stakes under your nose, you asked no ques- 
tions but signed it. Then I knew I had you.” 

“But how did you know it?” 

“The psychology of modern salesman- 
ship, Cappy. You implant the idea in the 
other fellow’s head and make him think it 
grew there naturally. You thought I had 
the market cornered, and I knew, as sure as 
I know anything, that you would not manu- 
facture those grape stakes yourself but 
would try to buy them, at your own price, 
from the Mendocino and Sonoma County 
fellows, who, finding no other market for 
their stakes, would be glad to sell to you at 
a price which would enable you to fill your 
order to me at a fine profit.” 

“Oh, but you took an awfully long chance, 
Gus, my boy. Suppose I had not thought 
of that and had started in to manufacture 
those grape stakes last winter.” 

“Why, then you would have had one mil- 
lion two hundred thousand nice, seasoned 
grape stakes on hand this fall, and ulti- 
mately I should have sold every one of them 
at a profit. I would have gone through 
with my contract with you just the same.” 

“In the fiend’s name, what do you 
mean?” 

“*T mean that I knew a year ago that grape 
stakes were going to be as scarce as hen’s 
teeth this fall, and when there’s a brisk 
demand for a commodity and the com- 
modity isn’t on hand to fill the demand, 
the price goes up, doesn’t it? And isn’t 
that exactly what happened? The reason 
you couldn’t fill your contract to me with 
Mendocino and Sonoma County grape 
stakes was because nobody manufactured 
any grape stakes last fall! And the reason 
they didn’t manufacture last fall was be- 
cause we had a hot prohibition campaign on 
in California, with the issue to be decided 
in the spring of 1915. I tell you, Cappy, a 
good many drinking men thought the state 
was going dry. The Prohibitionists put up 
a fight that has leit the liquor interests 
groggy, even if the Wets did win out two to 
one, and the way the wine men spent money 
in that campaign—the way the newspapers 
appealed to the people to save the wine 
industry of California—was proof enough 
to me that they had the closest approach to 
cold feet you or I ever heard of. What was 
the result? Why, the men who make grape 
stakes said to themselves: ‘This is no busi- 
ness for me. If I make grape stakes this 
fall and winter and the state goes dry next 
spring, it seems to me the men who grow 
wine grapes will be planting potatoes next 
fall—and I’li be left with my grape stakes 
for a souvenir of my poor judgment. Even 
if the Wets do win out, it’s too long a chance 
for me to take. I guess I'll make railroad 
ties and fence posts this year.’” 

“And that’s just what they made,” said 
Cappy bitterly. “However, passing that, 
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“There's the letter from 


the New York Office— 


The Boss has asked for it a 
dozen times—some big deal is 
on—I]l take it in to him.’’ 


I 
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This particular firm has allotted to each branch 
office a special color of paper for forms, order blanks, 
records, etc. It saves an astonishing amount of time, 
insures more accurate filing and tends toward effi- 
ciency In many ways. 

A printer gave them the idea and we gave it to 
the printer by means of a portfolio, ‘The Signal 
System.”’ 


IMT 


Hammermill Bond was used because it is made in 
twelve standard colors and white and in three fin- 
ishes— Bond, Ripple, Linen —thus giving an assort- 
ment covering every need. Its cost is so low that it 
can be used with economy for all business purposes. 

Also, the printer knew that he could secure any 
quantity without delay, for Hammermill Bond is 
heavily stocked by selling agents in all important 
cities and an enormous reserve stock is carried at 


HAHA 





= the mill. 
Hammermill Bond is a paper of excellent quality, 
has a fine finish and is very strong. 
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ANIMA 


A 






If you wi tell us what busine you are in, we wi end you a 
valuable portfolio containing much information relating directly 
to your need It te how to buy paper and shows a full rang 


of samples of Hammerm Bond. We will also send a c 
*The Signal System’ if you wish 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, ERIE, PA. 


Use Hammermill Safety Paper for Checks = 
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"I wish Dad had bought 
an All-Year Car”’ 


For the family this Winter 


Drive to business in a cozy ALL-YEAR Car—take the 
kiddies along and drop them off at school—send the car 
back to your wife for shopping or social duties—these are 
some of the advantages in owning the Kissel ALL-YEAR 
Car. Make it fill your every need for winter driving; then, 
when spring comes, transform it intoa touring car by simply 
removing the Detachable Top. 


KISSELKAR 


Every Inch a Car 


This new Kissel idea makes possible the use of one car 
the year round—a touring car in summer—a handsome 
closed coach in winter. One car that will give complete 
ALL-YEAR service without the slightest sacrifice of 
appearance or comfort. 

The new KisselKars—Touring, Roadster, ALL-YEAR 
Models—are very beautiful. Deep, roomy tonneaus; 
delightfully comfortable seats; every convenience and 
appointment; mechanically superb; a carefully manufactured 
car in every vital detail. 

The price range is from $1050 to $2000. Write for literature 
describing the ALL-YEAR Car and other KisselKar models. 


Kissel Motor Car een Kissel viitied Hartford, Wisconsin 


Boston, Philadelphia s, Cleveland, Milwauke Min s, St. Pa Kaeess City 
~ - a Tolede Gam Frenciat Los A Salt Lake Cit 

ford, Cont Pr lence Des Mc ne Marsballt t 

treds of other leading cities m the United States and Canada 














Prosperity and Power for You | 
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Complete Law Library Furnished if .ou enroll now 


COMPLETE COURSE pane Se 
IN PUBLIC SPEAKING _G iV ENF te 8 apningy, 
fessor Public Speaking e College of the City of New 
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LaSalle Extension University, Dept. G 961, Chicago, Ill. | 
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Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe Co. Beene Falls, Conn 


et ‘ none wees without extra 


Write today 





Fast Basket | Ball Games 
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SAMPLE CASE" containing one sample cigar each of our 12 Best Sellers—all Bargain Values — 
priced up to $12.00 per 100 nelude this in your order—it's the dial 7 mo ever offered 


Ma:/ Orcer Ciga 
EDWIN CIGAR CO CO. Dept N° 1 2338 2342 Twin Ave. New York 


Wer on New ork SAVE MONEY by Patromzing any of the OO EDWIN Reta! Stores 


| what I want to know is: What did the 


vineyardists do for grape stakes this year? 


| I haven’t heard that the crop has gone to 
| glory.” 


“Of course not. I furnished them with 
their grape stakes and saved the crop. Asa 


| native son of the Golden West I couldn’t | 
see one of the great industries of the state | 


ruined, could I?” 
“*And you —— 


“T sent Mr. Jinks of our office up into | 


Sonoma County. He purchased a little 
patch of redwood timber close to the rail- 


| road, hired a lot of men and got out a mil- 


lion grape stakes. When the price went 
to forty-five dollars per thousand pieces I 


| supplied the market, and the West Coast 


Trading Company cleaned up about twenty- 
five thousand dollars.” 

“Good land of love! But suppose, for 
the sake of argument, that I had manufac- 
tured a million grape stakes also na 

“Well, you couldn’t sell them to any- 
body but me, could you? And I could have 


bought them from you with the money I | 


made on my own grape stakes; then next 


| year I would proceed to corner the market 
| as you thought I planned to do this year. 
| It can be done, you know—particularly 


with grape stakes purchased at the scandal- 
ously low price of twenty dollars f. o. b. San 
Francisco Bay points.” 

Cappy gritted his teeth. 


“True as gospel,” he almost moaned. | 


“You played a safe game and I didn’t. 
Oh—oh—Gus, my boy, never tell this on 
me. I’manold man I can’t stand it—my 
heart’ s weak 

“Of course it was rather mean of me 
to tie you up like that, Cappy,” Redell 
continued, “‘but the opportunity presented 
itself and I couldn’t resist. You're always 
preaching to me about being a plunger and 
a speculator—you used it as an excuse to 
make me pay cash; and whenever I catch 
ahypocrite— particularly anold hypocrite 
out on the end of a limb I like to saw off the 
limb.” 


“Don’t rub it in!” shrilled Cappy. “For | 
heaven's sake, boy, have a heart! Have a | 


heart!’ 

“I will, Cappy. I’ve had my fun and 
Live Wire Luiz has laughed himself sick. 
And now for the final blow. We really 
didn’t mean what we wrote you yesterday — 


about not paying for the sappy rustic. That | 


was just a cruel joke, Cappy. We wanted 
to see if you'd stand the gaff.” 
“Stand it!” shrieked Cappy. “‘Why, you 


young scoundrel, I paid your invoice with | 


my personal check, so Skinner wouldn’t get 
next. That fellow has his long nose into 
that newfangled ledger from morning till 
night, and if you hadn’t paid up he’d want 
to know the reason why. And I—I 
couldn't tell him. 

“Why, it would cost me my moral con- 
trol over the man!”’ 

J. Augustus Redell sat down suddenly, 


buried his face in his hands and commenced | 


to utter low moans of delirious delight. 
Cappy glared at him for a moment and then 
sat down and laughed too, for at birth the 


Almighty had endowed him with those rar- | 
est of gifts—a sense of humor and a spirit of 


sportsmanship. And when at length they 


had both recovered their equilibrium Redell | 


said: 

“Cappy, I have a check in my pocket for 
you to pay for that sappy rustic, less two 
per cent cash discount.” 

“Give it to me, you wretch,” yelled 
Cappy, and Redell surrendered the check. 
Cappy walked to a writing desk and in- 
dorsed it: “Pay to the Order of the 
Society for the Relief of Belgian Sufferers. 
Ricks Lumber & Logging Company, by 
Alden P. Ricks.” He handed the check 
back to Redell. “‘ Now, damn your picture,” 
he said, “send that where it will do the 
most good.” 

“Have a little drink, Cc appy? 

“Well,” said Cappy, “after that prohibi- 


| tion camp: aign, I believe I will take a little 


stimulant.’ 
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You Can Make 
Good Money 
aoe lour 


Mill and make mor 
Wallace, Exchange 


than $300.00 a a mon 
cott Milling Cor 
Clemens, Mict 
$3600.00in 12 mos 

Oak Mill & El 

Oak Kansas 
$2500.00 pro t rs 
with their Mi! iget 


The “Midget” Marvel 


Self-Contained Roller Flour Mill 


an d ney mak 7 { iget 

Marvel m 

ANGLO. AMERICAN MILL CO., Incorporated 
1200 Fourth Street, Owensboro, Ky. 
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7 Designed in the distinctive style of Henry W111 —12-size, Extra- ~ 
thin—I17 jewels, Howard permanent adjustment to heat, cold, isoch- size, ves enent edjustement te heat 
\ ronism and three positions. In Solid Gold case—S$55 il . cold, és s. In Gold-fAlled case—3#0 
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Those Dea utiful Howards 


R «i in line with the widespread tendency of men 


to individualize their personal belongings, is the 

series of noble designs in Howard 12-size Extra-thin 
Watches represented by the “Tudor” and the “Ionic”— 
illustrated above. 

Now that we approach the season of Gifts and giving, it 
is well to remember that the Howard Watch presents to- 
day the widest choice of clean, pure designs ever offered to 
the purchaser of fine timepieces—the “Tudor,” the “Ionic,” 
the “Doric,” the “Carvel,” the “Cavetto”; the Railroad models; 
and the EDWARD HOWARD model. Each watch timed 
and adjusted in its own case, and supplied only complete. 


_ A Howard Watch is always worth what you pay for it—from the 17-jewel (double 
roller) in a Crescent Extra or Boss Extra Gold-filled case at $40, to the 23-jewel in 18K. 
Gold case at $170—and the EDWARD HOWARD model at $350. 








Not every jeweler can sell you a Howard Watch. The jeweler who 
can is a good man to know. 


E. HOWARD WATCH WORKS 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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This shows one of the fifty Robbins & Myers 
Motors used by the U. S. Government in the Bureau 
of Printing and Engraving. The service to which 
these motors are subjected is very severe, as they 
are started, stopped and reversed frequently in 
Operaiing ihe presses 


NLY the best is good enough for 

Uncle Sam. The equipment he uses 

must stand up. It must give day-in- 
and-day-out service under severest con- 
ditions. 

And for the self-same reason over fifty 
thousand power users in other walks of 
industry have adopted Robbins & Myers 
Motors. 


Meet Every Need 


In the Robbins & Myers line, every service con- 
dition can be met. Sizes range from 1-40 to 20 
horse power. Whether for the small one-man 
shop or the mammoth plant, their adaptability, 
utility and economy are unsurpassed. 
Their users include factories, offices, 
shops, stores and homes. 

Wherever there is power need 
Robbins & Myers Motors will save 
money and improve service. 








éé 9? 
Type “K 
The Master Motor 


Above ts shown the latest 
of the Robbins & Myers 
Motor line, the new type 
“K" Polyphase Induction 
Motor. 

Nothing complicated —just a 
stationary winding and a strong 
frame with two large, well lubri 
cated bearings which support 
the rotating element of steel and 
solidly riveted copper bars. Me 
chanically as simple as an ordi 
nary shaft mounted in two bear 
ings. Nothing to get out of order 

no sliding electrical contacts 
{sk us more about it. Some 


interesting facts await you 








Robbins 2Myers 
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One hundred and eighteen 8 horse power Robbins 
& Myers Motors are used by the U.S.Government to 
operate the 10-inch disappearing guns used in vari 
ous fortifications along the sea coast. Such motors 
must give more than ordinary service. The defense 
of the Nation is dependent upon their reliability. 


What Is Your Need? 


Perhaps you make power-driven machines. In 
which case we can if necessary build motors de- 
signed especially for your machines. Makers of 
equipment ranging from vacuum cleaners to 
machine tools furnish Robbins & Myers motors 
as part of their product. 

We will gladly submit sample motors for trial, 
and will quote on quantity lots. 

Or, if you are a power user you will find just 
what you need in the Robbins & Myers line 
whether it be a single motor or many of different 


~The Name Protects You 


Buying by name ‘‘ Robbins & Myers”’ enables 
you to buy wisely and well. It is a 
name that sums up nineteen years’ 
master motor experience. 

Or when you buy any motor-driven equip- 
ment, if the motor is a Robbins & Myers, you can 
depend that the other features of the machine are 
in full keeping with Robbins & Myers quality. 


This Will Interest Electric Dealers and Contractors 


You can offer the Robbins & Myers line of 
Motors with every confidence. tomer 


Our guarantee protects you 


protects the cus- 
makes and keeps you friends. 


We help you in every way. Write today for bulle- 
tins, prices, discounts and any particulars you wish. 


THE ROBBINS & MYERS COMPANY, Springfield, Ohio 


New York Philadelphia Boston 


Rochester 


Cleveland 


Cincinnati 


Chicago St. Louis San Francisco 
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GREEN TIMBER 


Continued from Page 20 


As I listened to her I reflected that even 
though every girl who entered the busi- 
ness world could not be endowed with Elea- 
nor’s brain and grasp, still each, by watching 

ich a woman as Eleanor—even as Elea- 
nor would watch John J Hinkley could 
develop all her possibilities, could get an 
undreamed-of amount of work out of herself 
for her own benefit. It was my old theory, 
perhaps, but I believed it now with a new 
intelligence. 

“It would be idiotic to say I’m not 
pleased,”” Eleanor went on. “I didn’t ex- 
pect to be made his personal secretary. 
There are not more than three women in 
the country who have such positions. 
Power! Janet, if a woman keeps her tact 
on the job there’s no end to her power. I've 
always wanted to be with one of the great 
men of the world, to see what he does, how 
he does it, to see other big men coming in 
to take their orders from him! Oh, I'll 
never have a chance to get dull. And talk 
of your romance! There'll be not only the 
big romance of big business, but all the 
little romance of men trying to work me, 
to get next to Mr. Hinkley. Money too 
think of the chances I'll get to make shrewd 
investments! Till I met Mr. Hinkley I had 
meant to go into business for myself, but 
Ill make more this way.” 

She broke off abruptly 

“Forgive me; I’m boasting, the way a 
man does to his wife. I don’t wonder that 


you're staring at m¢ 
Making a Fresh Start 


“T’m not staring—I’m thinking how 
you’ve deserved your success exactly as 
much as I've deserved my failure 

Briefly I told her all that had happened 
to me, all that Mr. Sinclair had said. Elea- 
nor dropped her eyes 

“*T’ve—I've often wanted to ask you to 
save your energy more so that you’d have 
it all for your work. This business of get- 
ting your own breakfast, for instance—so 
many women go to work half tired out 
from household duties that they've no 
right to undertake. A man doesn’t have 
to. Well—of course I don’t think you've 
had a square deal. What are you going to 
do about it?” 

I leaned back in my chair, playing with 
my coffee spoon. I saw Alexander Sin- 
clair’s stern face as he had read me out of 
the high place I thought I occupied in his 
firm! I saw Leonard’s half-abashed face 
flushing with a new-born hope. There was 
a man who deserved a wife who really loved 
him! Real love should have as sincere re 
ward as real work. 

“What are you going to do?” 
Eleanor. 

And then I had my great inspiration. 

‘First, I’m going to telephone to Leonard 
Saunders and ask him to come up here to- 
night,” I said. “‘ Then to-morrow I’m going 
back to Alexander Sinclair to make good.”’ 

The next day I entered the Sinclair offices 
under a fire of curious eyes. Shailer Belden 
greeted me self-consciously, but I con 
gratulated him serenely. Needless to say, 
the whole office force had guessed what had 
happened. I suppose in this world it is 
possible to conceal some things, but not 
many. Miss Ray’s half-indignant manner 
when Shailer took possession of Mr. Lee’s 
desk, her request to be my stenographer and 
not his, were proof enough to me that my 
hopes and defeat were being thoroughly 
discussed by my fellow employees. 

In the middle of the morning Mr. Sinclair 
sent for me. When I entered his office I did 
not give him time to speak. 

“Mr. Sinclair,” I said, ““I am beginning 
work to-day in the spirit with which | 
should have begun it three years ago. I ex- 
pect to make up for these years and to im- 
prove steadily. I mean to make my own 
progress and the welfare of the firm one and 
the same thing.” 

““Good!” Mr. Sinclair said warmly. 

“Now,” I went on, “what follows must 
not embarrass either of us or make any 
change. I’m putting it awkwardly 

Mr. Sinclair looked mystified 

“From what you have told me,” I pro- 
ceeded, “‘I judge that the trouble over your 
uncle’s will keeps you from the money you 
had expected to inherit, and with which 
you meant to enlarge from a coffee-and- 
cereal house to a regular wholesale grocery 
house. I assume that you’ve not been able 
to raise capital?” 


re peated 





Alexander Sinclair never failed in intui 
tion. He leaned toward me, his eyes intent 

“TI can get you the capital,” I said 
quietly. ‘“‘My stepfather’s son, Leonard 
Saunders, who has recently inherited half 
his father’s money, is willing to become a 
partner. I proposed the plan to him last 
night.” 

Mr. Sinclair looked at me, clicking his 
finger softly against the edge of the table 
I fancy the thought crossed his mind that if 
Leonard Saunders had regarded me pure! 
as a business woman I could not have got 
him so readily to invest his money. 

“*Leonard wants something to do,” I said 


hastily——‘‘some interest. He is slow, but 
I think, thorough. In time he would be a 
help.” 


Then I began to sketch the future of the 
business, the schemes that had occurred to 
me—this site that I knew we could get 
cheap for a canning factory in the East; 
that old, abandoned school building in the 
Corn Belt that would be the nucleus of a 
factory for putting up our canned corn. I 
talked half an hour, Mr. Sinclair listening 
without interruption. 

“‘But, of course,” I broke off, “all this 
will have occurred to you 

“Not all,” he said. “If you go on 
you've started to-day I'll have to take back 
all my criticism of you.” 

“T hope so,”’ I returned. 

“But, Miss Thayer,” he said abruptly 
“ought all this to change your status?” 

“Not at all,” I said quickly. ‘* Leonard 
will want it to—he expected to make me a 
partner; but I don’t want even the office 
force to know. I suppose Shailer Belder 
will guess » 

“Belden didn’t try to think of raising the 
money for me himself, anyhow,"’ murmured 
Mr. Sinclair. 

My heart glowed. 

“My status is precisely what it was 
yesterday,” I said. “This matter of being 
able to bring you Leonard’s money is only 
accidental. It has nothing to do with the 
fact that I’m not good enough yet to be an 
advertising manager. I am beginning as if 
1 had no chance in the world except to prove 
myself right here—I’m on probation.” 

It was not easy for me to endure the 
weeks that followed, when I became the 
subordinate of Shailer Belden who had so 
recently been my subordinate. But they 
were profitable weeks. I had analyzed my 
self and my situation thoroughly. I had 
looked at my business life in the light of 
Mr. Sinclair’s and Eleanor’s and Shailer 
Belden’s, and saw where they had been wise 
and clear-sighted and I had been blind and 
muddled. 


A New Attitude Toward Old Tasks 

I went back over every important point 
and saw where I might have been stronger 
more original, more keen in grasp and ac- 
tion. Then I proceeded to get my second 
wind. I tried to come at the matter of 
advertising in a new way. I tried to thrust 
deep down into my consciousness all the 
knowledge I had of advertising which was 
fundamental, as necessary to go upon as 
the pavement in the street. 

I now realized that the ideal thing to do 
was to come at advertising with a mind 
swept so clear of prejudice and predispo- 
sition that one could critically see what 
advertising would catch the imagination 
of the consumer and at the same time 
creatively supply it. It was an ideal of 
which I was to fall short, as anyone ‘but 
a genius would, but both I and the Alex- 
ander Sinclair firm were the better for m 
new attitude. I found that people liked 
best the advertisements in which children 
appeared. How I worked to make my 
younglings unlike any other advertiser's! 
How I haunted nurseries and parks and 
streets to get the pictorial aspects in the 
relations of mothers and children that 
would grip the hearts of consumers becaus« 
they would see themselves and the littl 
ones they loved, or the little ones that 
would be theirs. I never had dreamed that, 
asleep or awake, eating or exercising, | 
could live so thoroughly with my work 
Suffrage meetings, groups of business 
women knew me no more; every ounce of 
energy I put on the fortunes of the firm 

I did not hide my light under a bushel 
I meant Mr. Sinclair to know everything I 
was doing. Let Shailer Belden get the 
credit for his own work; if any phase of 
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“Nothing Rests and ey | i 
Soothes Me More i 
After Hard Work Than a Cigarette” i 


. , . 1 
declared Charles Darwin, one of the world’s fore 
most scientists, famous for his speculations con- 
cerning the origin of man. 

There is little doubt that, like most Englishmen, the | k 
great scientist found Virginia tobacco far superior 

to any other type of tobacco for cigarettes. 

You,too,may have this golden leaf —the best Virginia i 
grown—the result of three centuries of cultivation— 
in DUKE’S Mixture. 

Each part of the world has a distinct tobacco prefer- 
ence and DUKE’S Mixture is especially prepared to 
satisfy and delight American smokers. 


-_ a 


— i = 


Were youa tobacco expert making a private mixture 
to suit your own taste, we believe it would resemble 
DUKE’S Mixture. We believe it so firmly that we 
make this offer: 

Try a few cigaretiefuls or pipefuls from a sack of DUKE’S Mix 

ture. If you do not find it better than the tobacco you may now 


be using, return it lo your dealer and he will refund your money | } 


Liggett < Myers Tobacco CG. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Besides the regular packing, DUKE'S 
Mixture is also packed in attractive 
ars, convenient for den or 
will be sent prepeid on 
if your dealer cannot 
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ROADSTER 


After ten months of heavy 
production the demand for 
the car is still far in excess 
of our ability to supply 


The car itself—its performance, and the 
things said about it by owners—is solely 
responsible for this remarkable state 
of affairs. 


The motor is 30-35 horsepower 


The price of the Touring Car or Roadster complete 
is $785 (f. o. b. Detroit) 


Canadian price $1100 (add freight from Detroit) 
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mine was as big as his, or bigger, Mr. Sin- 
clair should recognize it. He understood. 
He was willing to help me all he could to 
succeed in a large way. 

Meantime, Leonard had come into the 
firm and, except for his money, was only a 
figurehead. But he would learn. He sat 
in his office early and late. Mr. Sinclair, 
inspired by his new capital, flung out his 
factories and traveling men, the while 
Shailer and I tried to keep up on the adver- 
tising end. One summer day, when all of 
us were in conference, I submitted an idea 
which proved valuable to the firm and to 


| me as an individual. 


| he said; 


“T’ve been thinking over that scheme 
of mine about presenting the Ladies’ Aid of 
any | pen church in a town with a silver 
urn,” I said, ‘“‘and I believe I can improve 
on it.” 

“Go ahead,”’ Mr. Sinclair told me. 

“This house-to-house demonstration, 
which we and so many other firms like us 
have been using for a couple of decades,” 
I said, “is slow and costly. At best a 
demonstrator cannot get round to more 
than a limited number of houses a day, and 
at that it means a livery rig to add to her 
expenses. It’s still a question how valuable 
such advertising is.”’ 

Mr. Sinclair nodded. 

“T haven’t much faith in statistics,” 
“you have to feel your way. 


| The man who believes in demonstrators 


can prove they net him a whole lot, and the 
man who believes in electric signs will tell 
you demonstrators are no good. Half the 
people who order your stuff from having 
read your magazine advertisements forget 
to mention the magazine. And there you 
are.”’ 

“What I want to do,”’ I pursued, “‘is go 
to towns all over the West and South 
of from three thousand inhabitants up. I 
want to handle the thing in person, like 
a superdemonstrator. I want to get the 
Ladies’ Aid and Dorcas Societies to as- 
semble and watch me prepare a church 
supper of our specialties. I can lecture all 


the time I’m doing it on food values, and all 


| that. 


| carefully. 


I'd get out a booklet of recipes and 
sample menus, and so on ——”’ 

Mr. Sinclair leaned forward interestedly 
This was a plan I had thought out very 
For all his questions I had welli- 
considered answers, and for all his objec- 
tions a remedy. I had arrangements to 
propose for people who would follow up my 
meetings with order blanks; had a scheme 
for checking up through my various menus 
which foods were most popular, as a guide 
for future advertising. I don’t think there 
was a detail I had Pato 

From the beginning Mr. Sinclair liked 
the plan. I don’t suppose he knew why I 
wanted to take personal charge of it; I was 
not clear about it myself. But it was from 
no motives of charity that he consented; 
he thought that he would get better returns 
if he let me follow my own bent. 


On the Road to Success 


It was 

I got 
learned more of the essen- 
tials of human nature than I had ever 
done before. I was a city woman; never 
before had I met women of the country and 
of small towns. As I looked back on it I 
realized that all my passion for women had 
been for the working woman of the city. 
I spent a week with a farmer’s wife who had 
no help, four little children, a hired man to 
cook for and no water in the house, and 
that week taught me more than I have ever 
learned in any other way of how much a 
woman can do, how efficiently she can or- 
ganize her time, what she can achieve with 
clumsy tools. She got the most out of her- 


For six months I did this work. 
the most profitable period of my life. 
closer to people, 


| self, even as Eleanor Blake and Mr. Sin- 


| on herself, not on anyone else. 


clair. She did it because she depended only 
In the city 


women lean on men, on modern conven- 


| iences, on the sense of collectivity, on any 


number of people, things and ideas. This 
farmer’s wife faced hard facts, mastered 
them, stood alone, and pulled her own 
weight every hour of the day. 

There with her, I seemed to find myself 
fully. I have no doubt that there are coun- 
try women who fail just as there are city 
women who succeed. All I am saying is 
that when I got away into clear bare 
spaces where the tools of living were primi- 
tive, I saw my own weaknesses even more 
clearly than Mr. Sinclair had shown them 
to me, and I saw the strength of business 
women like Eleanor Blake. I remembered 
cases of women like myself, who had waked 
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up at thirty or thirty-five to find that they 
had not succeeded in business after all; that 
they had saved nothing, had little real 
future, and that their complexions were 
fading and their chins settling. Some of 
them managed to marry, mainly for a home; 
the majority of them went on in their in- 
consequential business rut; afew turned into 
the type who try to sympathize with some 
other woman’s husband. And some like 
myself, in the shock of finding themselves 
dulled and tempted to parasitism, took a 
new start, educating out of themselves the 
tendency to lean, the tendency not to think 
deeply or truly, the unconscious tendency 
to cheat on the job. 

Very humbly I said to myself that there 
had been too much talk about what women 
wanted, that it was time to ask them what 
they were fit to receive and what they had 
it in them to get. As Eleanor Blake had 
said: “Give them the vote—and let them 
earn everything else.”” I no longer felt supe- 
rior to women in business. I said to myself: 
“‘We—not they—are too dependent, too 
lacking in initiative. We drift passively into 
any work that comes along. We don’t make 
specialists of ourselves, because under the 
old régime our work was universal. Often 
we don’t like our work, and when we do we 
do not always have the play attitude toward 
it. We waste ourselves. Even when we 
have gotten hold of our work we don’t go 
much beyond it. We don’t take the pro- 
fessional point of view toward it, don’t have 
the alert, self-critical attitude toward it 
that makes for improvement in it. We 
aren’t big-minded.”’ 


Rewards at Last 


I believe that when I sincerely said 
“we” and not “‘they”’ I learned my last 
lesson in humility. I thought a good deal 
of Eleanor and her type. She took herself 
and her success simply. She had never 
complained about the disadvantages of a 
woman in business; she had put her 
energy upon making capital of her advan- 
tages. She had sex loyalty—not, like 
many other women, merely class and party 
loyalty. Eleanor’s tools were truth, honesty 
and fair play. She had sloughed off all the 
old trammels of conservative education. 
Her job owned her as completely as Mr. 
Sinclair’s owned him. She had educated 
from her life all that the ordinary woman 
does not eliminate, to the end of concen- 
trating on her business. 

“Dear Eleanor,”’ I wrote 
you the portrait of 
woman—one who has creative imagination, 
is able to see all the possibilities ahead of 
her and to judge their potency; 
has both boldness and caution, seeing 
to leap ahead and when to hold back 
who has intuition, and then the 
rely upon it. One who has the abilit; 
get other personalities about her instead of 
pushing other women upstage like a jealous 
actress. One who takes up the task of edu- 
cating feebler women. Do you recognize 
the portrait?” 

“Silly!”’ Eleanor wrote back. “‘But my 
work under J. J. Hinkley has taught me 
that success is a free-will matter. If women 
fail, it’s because they want to, because they 
won't go at it as men do and the 
sacrifices men do. 

“They succeed in proportion as they 
adopt a man’s me *thods. Why aren’t women 
founding women’s banks? Why "t they 
running restaurants? Every restaurant 
keeper should be a woman. And when 
you coming back?” 

I went home when Mr. Sinclair tele- 
graphed forme. His first words in the office 
were: 

“Belden’s accepted an offer to go in with 
Holl: = Grace. Has Mrs. Belden told you?” 
. * I said, my heart throbbing thickly 

“Ww ‘il ycu be my advertising manager?” 
he asked. 

“Why?” 

“Why? Good Lord, do you want 
quets? Because you're the 
know for the job.” 

“T accept,” I said. 

Mr. Sinclair closed the office door. 

“There’s another job I'd like to offer 
you,” he said. 

I glanced at him. The usual jocular 
expression of his face was replaced by a 
wistful look. My heart pounded more furi- 
ously than before. 

“I'd rather not consider any other 
offer,” I murmured, “‘till I have made good 
as advertising manager.” 
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In Secret, “Acid-Mouth” 
Destroys Teeth 


“*Acid-Mouth’’ already may be de- 
stroying your teeth—in secret. Nine 
people out of tenare said to have ‘Acid 
Mouth,”’ which has been declared the 
cause of 95%) of all tooth decay. If 
you will detect it in time and check 
it, you will help save your teeth 


Send for Free Ten-Day Trial 
Tube of Pebeco Tooth Paste 
with Acid Test Papers 


The test papers will show you whethe 
vou have *‘Acid-Mouth,” and with the trial 
tube of Pebeco you can see how this 
dentifrice works against it and thus help 
you keep your teeth for life. For Pebeco 
wil counteract this worst foe of teeth 
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and leaves a fine feeling of freshness and 
keenness in the mouth Extra-largs i. 
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“And,” said Mrs. O’Leary, “‘the tilligram was from Michael himself, 
bad cess to him, sayin’, ‘I am nayther dead nor wounded and hopin’ 


you’re the same.’ 


“*And thin we had to sind iverybody away disappointed in not havin’ 
the wake, and after they all came all those miles and havin’ made plans, 
And now I won’t ever believe Michael is dead until he tills me so himself.” 








THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL for December 


AN American girl has just been to the land of Michael 

O'Leary. She drank tea by a pungent peat fire, with 

the mother of Ireland’s hero, while the pig struggled through 
the cottage door. 

She found Tipperary, too. Mollie and the other Tipperary 
folks had never heard the famous song about themselve: 
so she taught them. 

All the merriness and melancholy of dreamy, fiery 
‘Ireland are in this story. . 


Also in the December issue —‘‘the best Journal ever 
published ’’— 

Geraldine Farrar’s own story of her first days behind the 
scenes with grand opera stars. 

A story that made even weary editors sit up—a whimsi- 
cal, whirlwind, vagabond tale called “ Seven Miles to Arden.” 

The most serious indictment of the Church ever 
printed—‘*‘How I Tried to Break Into the Church,” by a 
business man. 


On Sale Everywhere —15 Cents 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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ES, drive over rightaway-I li be ready. 

““My housework? Oh, that’s all done. 

“How do I do it? I just let electricity 
do my work nowadays. I have an electric 
dish washer and an electric clothes washer, 
and iron with my new electric iron. 

“Sweeping and cleaning? Simplest 
thing in the world with our electric vacuum 
cleaner. 

“And say, Ethel, Jack and I are cooking 
our breakfasts right at the table with our 
electric toaster stove and coffee percolator. 

“Cost much to run them? No; you see 
we use Mazda Lamps. They give us more 
light than the old carbon lamps, but use 
so much less current that even with all 
these electric devices our light bill isn’t 
much more than it was before. 

“Then I have my Inter-phone, which 
saves considerable stair-climbing. 

“Do they get out of order? 

“Haven't had a bit of trouble so far. 

“Jack says they are the best that are to 
be had, for they are made by the Western 
Electric Company. You know, Ethel, they 
make this Bell telephone over which we 
are now talking. 

“Certainly, you can buy these electric 
devices in most any electrical store; or you 
can write direct to the Western Electric 
Company. Ask for a copy of their booklet 
‘The Electrical Way’; it is No. 61-Q. 


“T’ll be ready when you come. Goodbye.” 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


463 West Street, New York City 





ELECTRICAL PROSWERITY WEEK\ fi 28, St te 
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Continued from Page 18 


Suddenly I felt her body stiffen, and the 
glowing face so near mine turned deathly 
white. She was staring over my shoulder 
into the lobby; I turned my head just in 
time to perceive a man’s back as he dis- 
ippeared into the elevator. 

“What is it?” 

“Nothing!” 

Her limp form, her agitation, belied the 
lenial. I persisted. 

“Who was it? Was it was it 

“Yes,” she faltered. “It was him.” 

Immediately I released her and stood up. 
If the husband were in the vicinity it was 
advisable from every standpoint to exercise 
discretion, and to be caught in a posture 
of tender consolation might prove embar- 
rassing, whatever the plea. Moreover, a 
noble idea had come to me. 

“Don’t go!” she said, sinking back in 
the chair. She was pale and quivering; her 
eyelids fluttered. feel sort of faint. 
Will you fetch me some water— please?” 

Thoroughly alarmed I dashed out into 
the lobby and across it to a species of 
cloakroom, where I discerned a pitcher and 
glasses on a tray. A bell boy jumped up to 
assist, but I brusquely repulsed him, seized 
the vessel, and hurried back. 

The writing room was empty. Madame 
had gone! 

“Bien!” I said to myself. 
as well.” 

Nevertheless I was astonished, hurt and 
puzzled. But a few minutes’ reflection 
furnished me with a key to the mystery 
madame distrusted her own feelings and, 
like a virtuous woman, avoided danger. 
My regret was thus quickly tempered by 
admiration and tenderness. 

I drew on my coat and approached the 
clerk behind the desk. 

*Where,”’ I inquired, “did the gentleman 
go who just now passed through the lobby?” 


“Search me! Have you looked in the 


‘Perhaps it is 


At once madame’s confession occurred 
” she had said. I entered 
There was nobody in it but a 
morose individual who stood with one foot 


ne “Booze! 





on the brass rail and seowled at two 
fingers of clear whisky in a glass in front of 
him. His jaw was set and sullen, his air 


lugubrious in the extreme. 

Aha! thought I, here is my man and in 
ore distress! 

With a view to paving the way in the 
accepted fashion, I rapped smartly for the 
wine clerk and asked, with a courteous 
inclination toward my neighbor: 

“*M’sieu’, will you do me the honor of 

ining me?” 

He turned an inflamed countenance full 
on me and said not a word for quite sixty 
econds. Then he emitted a sort of snort, 
gulped his drink, made a wry face, wiped 
his mouth with the back of his hand and 
replied surlily: 

“Don’t mind if I do.” 

His appearance was distrait, even wild. 
It was patent that he labored under strong 
excitement. After pouring himself another 
generous potion he leaned his elbows on the 
bar and sighed dismally from the depths of 
nis diaphragm 

““Ah, m’sieu’,” I said sympathetically, 
slightly tilting my glass in salutation, “I 
fear you are in trouble.” 

He glowered a moment and humped his 
shoulders 

“Trouble,”’ he repeated, ‘‘ain’t the word 
for it, Ol’ Timer.” 

Here was my opportunity and I was 
quick to seize it. Edging closer I said in a 
confidential voice: 

“Why do you not go back to her?” 

Never have I seen such stupefaction re- 
flected on human visage. He put down his 
glass and demanded huskily: 

‘““What the hell’s that to you, anyhow? 
What do you know about it?” 

“Do not fear, m’sieu’,” I replied with a 
nod and a wink, for I had entered heartily 
into the spirit of the adventure. “I know 
all and am your friend.” 

“Well, if you know everything, then you 
know why I won't stand for it any longer 
I just won't be romped on every minute of 
the day and night. There’s a limit.” 

This revelation amazed me exceedingly, 
according, as it did, so ill with madame’s 
character as I had conceived it. 

‘“*Perhaps,” I suggested with entire ami- 
ability, “you provoke her.” 

“IT sure do!” He laughed savagely. “If 
you can find anything on earth that don’t 


provoke her I'll pin a medal on it. Why, 
she rides me with spurs if I take so much 
as a little drink.” 

“Has she no excuse? Is it not possible 
that ——” 

“T only take a few now and again,” he 
protested. 

“*My friend,” I told him earnestiy, “any 
man who drinks whisky at all, drinks too 
much.” 

He squirmed about and finally broke out 
with: 

“But that ain't all. I can keep as sober 
as a judge and act nice and pleasant, and 
remember to wipe my feet on the mat, and 
yet she'll find something to hop on me for 
I just can’t call my soul my own. A man’s 
got a right to enjoy life a little; and I’m 
through! I ain't never going back. No, 
sir! I aim to beat it from here.” 

Down came his fist on the bar and his 
eyes rolled menacingly. Yet 1 was not 
discouraged. 

““M’sieu’,” I said gently, “‘to-morrow is 
Christmas. Think of abandoning a sorrow- 
ing wife who, despite your every discord, 
loves you devotedly!" 

He muttered: 

““She’s got a mighty queer way of show 
ing it.” But I saw him swallow and blink 
his eyes. 

“*How can you have the heart,”’ I con 
tinued, “‘to leave a creature so beautiful 
and confiding ¢ 

“Beautiful!” he ejaculated. “Say, 
that’s laying it on too thick, ain't it? 
Cora’ll pass in a crowd all right, but she 
ain't no beauty by a darned sight!" 

The blindness of some husbands to their 
wives’ charms passes all belief. Small won 
der that they are grateful for appreciation 
elsewhere. 

“We will not argue that point,” I said, 
a trifle coldly; ‘“‘but 1 want you to think of 
the cruelty of the step you are about to 
take. To abandon one you have sworn to 
love and protect and cherish— to throw her 
on the mercies of a callous world—and on 
this, of all days in the year “ 

“Quit it, Ol’ Timer!” he blurted out. He 
gave a sound between a cough and a sob, 
and then blew his nose violently. “I'll go 
back,” he mumbled. “I'll go back if you'll 
promise me one thing.” 

“Name it.” 

“You come with me and square it about 
last night.” 

“Last night? What happened to you 
last night?” 

You will perceive that his story and ma- 
dame’s did not gibe. I put this down to the 
liquor he had consumed. 

“Well, I didn’t go home atall. Isatina 
little poker game with some of the boys and 
they cleaned me— took all my pay.” 

“That,” I assured him cheerfully, “can 
be remedied. Let us go.” 

Of course I expected him to escort me to 
a room in the hotel; but, to my surprise, hé 
led the way outside and boarded a street 
car. I did not let my astonishment appear 
however, and we journeyed a mile or more 
to a quiet residential street 

How my heart throbbed as we ascended 
the steps of my companion’s home! I 
thought I should suffocate with joy. Put 
yourself in my place, my friend—I1 was 
about to behold again the beautiful creature 
who had stirred my pity and enlisted my 
chivalrous aid! I was about to witness her 
transports of gratitude for the service I had 
rendered! 

He opened the door with a latchkey and, 
beckoning me to step softy, sidled through 
into a gloomy hall. 

“Well,” he announced with a not unnat- 
ural nervousness, “‘here I am, Cora.” 

A grating voice replied: 

“And what is it this time? A sick friend 
or worked on the night shift? Pickled as 
usual, I suppose!” 

“Hush up!” admonished my companion. 
“T’ve brought a gentleman with me.” 

“Gentleman?” she repeated sneeringly. 
“I'd like to see one. What would he be 
doing with you?” 

The portiéres of a room facing us parted 
with a vicious jerk and a woman appeared 
in the opening. I grew dizzy. It was with 
difficulty that I retained control of my 
faculties, m’sieu’— for she was not madame 
at all! No; she was a huge, gross person of 
two hundred pounds, excessively red of 
face from her choleric outburst 

“Well!” she said, eying me from head to 
foot. “‘What does he want? You sure have 
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picked a winner this time. 
brought home a live duck!” 

It did not take much penetration to 
discern that an early departure was advis- 
able; arbitration between them would be 
unavailing and probably attended by bit- 
terness, I could detect in her glacial glance 
that no explanation would suffice, that my 
most skillful efforts to propitiate would 
be wasted. Therefore, I murmured some 
banal excuse and edged out. She gave a 
high-pitched laugh and cried after me: 
es, I would go if I was you. Loafer!” 

But I was not to escape so easily. The 
husband followed hard on my heels. 
“Here,” he protested in a pitiful panic, 
don’t leave me in the lurch! You prom- 
ised you'd square me with her.” 

“M’sieu’,”’ I answered in a voice I strove 
in vain to steady, “I agreed to make good 
the damage of your gambling venture. I 
will do so. Whether you employ it to catch 
the first train out of town or to rehabilitate 
yourself with madame is none of my affair. 
It would not be becoming for me to make a 
recomme ndation; but ot 

“No, I'll go back. If you lend me the 

money so I can turn it over to her, every- 
thing’ll be hunky-dory. Cora ain’t such a 
bad old scout. She’s mad now; but so 
would any woman be. When I act right 
she treats me pretty good, and she’s a sure- 
I'll cut out booze ——"’ 


Last time you 


“ 


‘Honestly? 
“Honest Injun! 
drop!” 

“In that I answered, putting a 
bright face on the episode, “ we will not only 
present madame with your wages intact but 
we will add a Christmas gift. Perhaps the 
present will make her forget the past!” 

My droll sally passed far over his head, 
but he readily fell in with my suggestion 
and accompanied me to ashop. At the door 
I halted and stuck my hand into the inside 
pocket of my coat to extract my wallet. It 
was not there! 

“What's the matter?” 
companion. 

I felt rapidly of all my pockets, turning 
them furiously inside out again and again. 
My look must have been of the wildest. 

“What i is it? You haven’t been touched, 
have you?” 

“That is just it, my friend. I have been 
despoiled—robbed! And by one who ——” 

Without further explanation I started 
back toward the hotelatarun. Doubtless I 
made asufficiently ludicrous figure, with my 
disheveled appearance and look of distress, 
for many persons turned to stare after me. 

Bursting into our room, with three bell 
boys, a porter and the day clerk at my elbow, 
I discovered M’sieu’ Joe in front of the mir- 
ror, arranging a new tie. Scarcely did I 
recognize him. He had shaved off his beard 
and mustache and was neatly clothed. 
M’sieu’ Joe was no longer old or faded, but 
a spruce, dapper man in the prime of life. 

**Where’s the fire?’’ he demanded. 

“‘Nofire! Worse—far worse, my friend 
I have been robbed!” 

“Well,” he returned calmly, 
with his dre -ssing, 
here for? 

At that moment the elevator stopped at 
our landing and disgorged my companion 
in distress, who arrived on the scene out of 
breath and woefully perturbed. He cried 
out: “Say, was that all a bluff? I daren’t 
go home without the money.” 

Wholly without funds, I nevertheless 
rose superior to my plight. It is in such 
crises that great souls are revealed. Henri 


Never touch another 


’ 
case, 


demanded my 


proceeding 
“ain't that what we come 


| Giraud never breaks his word or seeks ex- 


4 | 


| my friend. 


cuse. Drawing myself up to my full height, 
I replied: 

“It is so. You will receive your money, 
Joe, lend me some?” 

“Sure!” agreed the worthy fellow. “‘ How 
much do you want? Wil! two hundred do? 
Good! .Say, where is this game runrin’, 
anyhow? Let me git a crack at it. Maybe 
I'll have better luck.” 

Pressing some bills into my suppliant’s 


eager hands, I said: 


**Go home—and remember your pledge.” 

“You bet I will! Don’t you worry, Ol’ 
Timer. And,say—leave me your name and 
address, and perhaps I'll pay you back 
when I get it.” 

We cleared the room of the motley throng 
and I related to M’sieu’ Joe my misad- 
venture. 

“Young and peachy, you say!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘And you hugged her! Gee 
whiz! Some fellers have all the luck!” 

With a slight degree of asperity I pointed 
out that this was not the overshadowing 
feature of the incident. 
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“but 
And 


“No; of course not,” he agreed, 
you’d have spent the money anyhow. 
we've always got the mine.” 

“But my wallet? Can we do nothing 
nothing to regain it?” 

““We can tell the police! 

It was the sole intelligent suggestion he 
had made; we sallied out to carry it into 
effect. 

“We don’t know any such party as you 
describe,” said the lieutenant on duty, 
“but maybe she’s a stranger here. Any- 
how, it’s like she'll try to beat it out of 
town, so we'll have all the trains watched. 
If you wait at your hotel I'll phone you the 
minute we hear anything. Cheer up! To- 
morrow’s Christmas.” 

In this knowledge we wended our way 
back. M’sieu’ Joe was provokingly cheer- 
ful; holding meney so lightly, the loss did 
not dampen his spirits, more especially 
because the money had been mine. In 
tolerable good humor he proposed that we 
partake of a few drinks and then buy 
tickets to ashow. Nothing better offering, 
I acquiesced. 

While we were carrying out the first part 
of the program a bell boy shouted my name 
in the bar, and I learned that the Police 
Department wanted me on the telephone. 

In less than five minutes I was back. 
M’sieu’ Joe read my beaming looks aright 
and bellowed: 

“Got her—hey?” 

“Yes—and my wallet too. 
drink and we will go.” 

My friend did so, growing thoughtful as 
he put down the glass. 

“Best to let me go alone, 
suggested. 

“Alone? Ridiculous! Impossible!” 

“No; it ain’t ridiculous. You're all ex- 
cited and het up, and maybe you'd say or 
do something you'd be sorry for later. Re- 
member, she’s a woman. So you just wait 
here and leave me run this. I know how to 
handle women.” 

Preposterous as his proposal was I could 
not turn him from it. There was a vein of 
stubbornness in M’sieu’ Joe, and he had 
drunk just enough to steel him in any reso- 
lution he might take. 

In vain did I argue and protest. 
quarrelsome. 

“Very well,”’ I assented, but with bad 
grace. ‘‘Do you go, then, and arrange it for 
me with your well-known finesse. Of course 
I’m not competent to do it myself.”’ 

“No; you ain’t—that’s a fact—not 
where women’re concerned, Henree,”’ de- 
clared the conceited fellow. “It takes 
firm hand to deal with ’em. Leave it to 
me.” 

Away he went and I composed myself to 

wait with what patience I could contrive. 
Wait, did I say? M’sieu’, it is a year since 
these events tre anspired, but I find myself 
boiling with indignation even now when 
I recall the humiliation of those hours. I 
scarce can speak of it with a Sape for 
one, two, three hours dragged by without 
word from M’sieu’ Joe or sign of his return 
I attempted to telephone. For some reason 
I could not get the police station. 

At last I could bear the suspense no 
longer and rushed from the hotel. 

““Where,”’ I demanded of the lieutenant 
on duty, “is M’sieu’ Hicks? And where is 
my money?” 

The lieutenant re 
surprise. 

“Why,” said he, “are you the guy who 
lost it? We've been expecting you. Your 
frie nd and her went off together in a taxi 
more’n three hours ago. He said it was all 
a mistake, and here’s your wallet.” 

“Went off together! M’sieu’ Joe and 
madame? - ste 

“Sure they did! They acted thicker’n 
thieves. She left this letter for you.” 

With palsied fingers I opened the missive, 
which ran thus: 


** Dear little Henree 

**Joe and I have patched it up and are 
going to start all over again. it was all his 
fault anyhow and besides he forgot the ali- 
mony. I wanted to ask you for dinner 
to-morrow but Joe says no man who has 
deliberately hugged his wife can eat turkey 
at his expense. he is awful narrow in some 
ways. 

**So I reckon you'll have to spend Xmas 
alone. how about it Old Scout. 

“‘Never mind though for I will never for- 
get your kindness for you have made me 
very happy. Yrs truly 

** PaTSY. 


Finish your 


Henree,’ he 


He grew 


garded me with some 


“P.S. Henree dear you need a shave. 
Merry Xmas!!!” 
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It is not a me re coincidence that the men who have 
won world-wide fame in each branch of this livest of 
creative arts smoke and endorse the livest of tobaccos — 


The Perfect Tobacco for Pipe and Cigarette 


On this page you will find your favorite film stars, 
also renowned directors and heads of big film companies. 
All of them have endorsed Tuxedo over their signa- 
tures. They say unanimously that they prefer Tuxedo 
because it 1s so wonderfully mild, fragrant, soothing 
and satisfying, and because it does not bite the tongue 
or irritate the throat. 

These unique qualities of Tuxedo are due to the 
‘*Tuxedo Process’’— the origina/ non-bite process, which 
no imitator has ever equalled. It has made the popularity rnoe, FASIghoD 
of Tuxedo Nation-wide. 
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Try Tuxedo for a week and you'll smoke it ever after. 


YOU CAN BUY TUXEDO EVERYWHERE 
Convenient, glassine- ‘erent -5 Famous green tin with gold 10 
moisture-proof pouch . Cc lettering, curved to fit pocket c 
In Tin Humidors, 40c and 80c In Glass Humidors, 50c and 90c 
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THE SATURDAY 


THE BOLIVAR 


Continued from Page 15 


Promptly at nine o'clock Lord Stubbs 
appeared in the wings, ready for his cue. 
He had needed no valet. The Bolivar was 
dressed perfectly, even to the bow tie, 
which showed no signs of having been ad- 
justed more than once. Other performers 
on the bill bowed to him with exaggerated 
dignity. 

“He’s actually handsome!” Marie Lar- 
kin whispered to Loney. 

The manager of the Screaming Larkins 
was delighted. If Lord Stubbs knew that 
he was attracting attention—that his act 
was “‘getting funny already,” as a song- 
and-dance man expressed it—the Bolivar 
gave no signs of it. Idly sucking the head 
of his cane in true Johnny style, he pa- 
tiently awaited cue. Pop Wilson 
watched him from a distance, beaming. 
Even the stage hands dropped some of 
their work to crowd into the wings and take 
a look. 

Miss Larkin started a cakewalk on the 
wire and, that being the cue, Lord Stubbs 
sauntered on, looking upward with a stupid 
gaze. The set wire tripped him as usual; 
but as he stumbled forward a thing most 
unexpected to the Screaming Larkins 
brought a laugh from the crowd. The silk 
topper bounced from Lord Stubbs’ head, 
turned over two or three times in the air 
and came down squarely on the back of his 
head as he caught himself on his knees. 

The trick took Loney Larkin by sur- 
prise and he broke into the laugh—an un- 
pardonable break for a veteran— by kicking 
Stubbs before it had subsided. 

“A juggler, sure as the world—and a 
peach!”’ a performer whispered in the 
wings. ‘‘No fellow could do that by acci- 
dent.” 

“Do it again,”’ Larkin ordered the Boli- 
var as the kick sent him reeling toward 
Evans waiting with the slapstick. Evi- 
dently Lord Stubbs did not hear him. On 
the stumble across the stage the Bolivar’s 
hat rolled toward the footlights, leaving 
his head bare for Evans to apply the slap- 
stick. It came with a loud whack. 

Brutal and coarse as it may appear in 
print, the audience found the rough-house 
discomfiture of the stage Johnny extremely 
amusing. Miss Larkin, standing on the 
wire, joined in the general laugh. 

The slapstick brought Lord Stubbs down 
with a thump. Apparently dazed by the 
blow, he rose, playing a new part. Rocking 
to and fro on his heels, the Bolivar gave 
a ludicrous imitation of a drunken man. 
This réle he kept up throughout the act. 
Staggering from one acrobat to another 
and occasionally stopping to gaze fixedly at 
Miss Larkin, the pantomime imitation of 
an intoxicated masher was an artistic bit 
of work. The foolish smile, with an occa- 
sional look of inquiry at the audience, got 
everybody to chuckling, and the whole 
act went with a whoop. 

After being knocked about the stage 
Lord Stubbs finally landed in a heap at the 
foot of the upright that held the wire on 
which Miss Larkin was performing, his 
evening clothes very much the worse for 
treatment. He was on his hands and knees 
just as Marie descended to the floor. Then, 
in direct violation of his instructions, Lord 
Stubbs calmly rose to his feet, brushed off 
his clothes and, with exaggerated gallantry, 
drew Miss Larkin’s arm into his own and 
escorted her from the stage. 


his 


The Screaming Larkins were not happy. 
It had been a night of success and a morn- 
ing of good press notices, but not for the 
Screaming Larkins. Lord Stubbs had sto- 
len the act! His name was not on the pro- 
gram, but the vaudeville critics had given 
unusual space to the amusing unknown. 

The climax to Loney Larkin’s discom- 
fiture came the next noon, when, arriving at 
the theater, he found the following sign 
painted prominently on the billboard out 
iront: 

THE Famous Lorp StTuBBs! 
Recent Importation in Screamingly Funny 
Drunken Imitation, 

With Screaming Larkins 
ABSOLUTELY NEW TO NEW YORK STAGE! 

In ten minutes an indignation meeting 
was in progress on the Paladin stage. The 
house manager faced four outraged per- 
formers. 

“That sign comes down or we don’t go 
on,” declared Larkin with vehemence. 


“That's all there is to it!” 





He made good for you, didn’t he?” 
argued the manager, reluctant to lose this 
chance of advertising a new star. 

“T'll admit he’s some Bolivar,” said 
Larkin; “‘but where do you come in to star 
somebody in our act?” 

“Well, I don’t know what we can do 
about it. The sign’s gone up and we've sold 
tickets. I thought I was doing youa favor.” 

“It comes down or there'll 
to-night,”’ insisted Larkin. 

Realizing that he had broken an old tra 
dition of the stage—one that allows every 
act to write its own billing—the 
finally consented to a compromise 

“Let Lord Stubbs go on to-night,” } 
requested, “‘and I'll have the sign erased; 
but — take it from me— you'd bett 
go through.” 

“If he pulls that stuff again he'll go right 
through that back door. It’s all right for 
a guy to be funny, but nobody —even if he 
is a simp—can take my act and run away 
with it. He’s got to follow directions or be 
fired.” 

The matter was adjusted on that basis, 
though Lord Stubbs had yet to be seen 

“Right-o, sir!’’ he said when Larkin had 
exhausted his indignation in wrathful orders. 
“Quite right, sir.” 

Larkin looked at the fellow curiously 
Lord Stubbs was wrong in the head—there 
could be no question of that, he figured 
but that hat trick was a puzzler. Where 
could he have learned it? He told the Bol- 
ivar he thought it was an accident, hoping 
to find an explanation; but it was of no use 

“Quite right, sir,”’ said Stubbs, that tan 
talizing smile playing round the corners of 
his mouth, his gaze in the distance 

Meantime the Screaming Larkins had 
not been asleep. It was up to them to take 
the comedy away from the Bolivar by 
quicker thinking. They still chafed under 
the recollection that the audience had de- 
manded a bow from Stubbs after the four 
principals had taken the regular number, 
carefully rehearsed. 

“T think I've got the way to get him off 
with a laugh for the act,”” suggested Evans, 
the tumbler, after a long silence. “‘ When 
he takes that last bow and tips his hat to 
the audience what’s the matter with my 
beaning him with the slapstick just as he 
bares his head?”’ 

“May switch the laugh, at that,’’ Loney 
Larkin concurred; “but I’m closer to him 
at the time and it might be best for me to 
do it.” 

“You do it!” exclaimed the tumbler 
“Don’t you think I’m entitled to a laugh 
occasionally?” 

After a long wrangle the noncombatant 
members of the company voted in favor of 
giving the business to Evans. 

Lord Stubbs, on emerging from the dress- 
ing room that night, was carefully instructed 
to cut out the business of escorting Miss 
Larkin from the stage and was ordered to 
take no bows after the curtain had gone 
down unless told to do so by Larkir 

“ Right-o, sir!” 


be no show 


manager 


er let him 


The audience at the old Paladin is largely 
professional and consequently sophisti- 
cated as to the ins and outs of the show 
business. Rumors of discord among the 
Screaming Larkins had circulated rapidly 
and a big crowd gathered for an expected 
sensation. They had not guessed wrong 
Few of those who dropped in after the in- 
termission will ever forget the performance 
that put a new star in the two-a-day firma- 
ment and gave Broadway its bes: chuckle 
of the year. 

Not only did Lord Stubbs do his hat 
trick once but he repeated it time and time 
again. Moreover, he added bits of entirely 
new business to his drunken impersonation 
until he became the whole act. The Scream- 
ing Larkins were merely a background 
each of them an unwilling feeder. Though 
Lord Stubbs was the Bolivar in the matter 
of taking physical punishment, they had 
become the Bolivars for his art. 

“Give me that slapstick,” Larkin whis- 
pered to Evans, his eyes blazing with un- 
controllable wrath. “I'll take some of that 
star stuff out of him—and it won't be com- 
edy either!” 

Despite Evans’ remonstrance, the man- 
ager of the Screaming Larkins wrenched 
the slapstick from his hand and cautiously 


waited for Lord Stubbs to step toward the 
the 


footlights and lift his silk hat. At 
proper moment he brought the slapstick 
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O YOU realize you can now get 
natural tomato catsup? 
family Beech-Nut Tomato 
Catsup (natural catsup) and immediately they 
notice the delicious flavor that only fresh ripe 
tomatoes can give 

Beech-Nut Tomato Catsup is made differently — 

The catsup-plant located at Rochester, because 
of the famous flavors of the near-by tomatoes. 
Fruit, vine-ripened, picked at the prime. No 
shipping, no delay, no re-cooking, two hours to 
make, bottle and sterilize 

When people once use Beech-Nut Tomato 
Catsup, they never afterwards want other catsups. 
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than any high grade catsup 
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down on the Bolivar’s head with’ a full 
swing. Lord Stubbs was stunned by the 
force of the unusual blow and fell to the 
floor in a heap. It was not a laugh that 
rose from the audience this time, but a 
murmur of disapprobation at brutality. The 
Screaming Larkins had gone too far. 

Lord Stubbs was not badly hurt. Turn- 
ing so that he could face the audience, he 
winked with drunken cunning and began 
to imitate a man swimming. Ahead of him 
he saw the little electric light in the end of 
the orchestra leader’s baton. Pointing to 
it so that the audience would also see it, he 
continued his clownish swimming. Eventu- 
ally he swam within a foot of the light and 
reached for it. 

““Ah!” he exclaimed. “Thank God—the 
Lights of Dover!” 

In a previous act a comedian had told a 
story of a drunken Englishman falling into 
the circular basin of a public fountain. 
Finding no shore, he swam round for an 
hour thinking it a continuous stretch of 
water, until a bobby appeared with a po- 
lice lantern. 

“Thank God!” he had exclaimed. ** At 
last—the Lights of Dover! 

The sophisticated crowd was quick to 
catch the point, and the tomfoolery of Lord 
Stubbs—his perfect imitation of the pre- 
vious comedian—enabled him to make his 
exit under a big laugh. Again and again the 
audience demanded a bow, and finally a 
curtain speech. To the amazement of the 
Screaming Larkins the Bolivar responded. 
It was a clean-cut expression of thanks for 
himself and his fellow performers. There 
was no far-away gaze and the peculiar smile 
had vanished. In the Bolivar’s eyes wasa 
twinkle of real merriment. 

Paying no heed to the glare of Loney 
Larkin, Lord Stubbs we'ked joff the stage 
and, after stopping to brush his clothes and 
smooth down his ruffled topper, kept right 
on out the stage doorway. He had used no 
grease paint, a fact the Screaming Larkins 
recalled with much interest an hour later 

So dumfounded were the Larkins at the 
audacity of their Bolivar.in making a cur- 
tain speech that he was out of the Paladin 
and well on his way before they realized 
he had gone. Twenty minutes later Lord 
Stubbs walked into the grillroom of the 
most exclusive theatrical club in New York. 
Two men, seated at a table, looked up as 
though expecting his arrival. One was the 
producer of numerous successful musical 
comedies and the other a press agent. Lord 
Stubbs stopped within a few feet of the 
table and smiled. 

“Well, do I win?” he asked. 

“Got to hand it to you,” spoke the pro- 
ducer. “‘ You came through—dress clothes, 


| curtain speech and everything.” 


“But do I win?” repeated Lord Stubbs. 
“Here I am, on time, with the clothes, and 
I’ve got money enough to buy a drink.” 

“Win? I only wish I could put one over 
like that!"”" The producer reached into an 
inside pocket and took therefrom a nice 
packet of bills—all new money. He handed 
the bundle to the Bolivar. ‘“‘We were out 
in front.” 

“I saw vou,” said the Bolivar, calmly 
tucking the money in the inside pocket of 
his dress coat. ‘‘See you later!”’ He tossed 
his card, with the address, on the table. 

“T wish I'd lost that money,” observed 
the press agent when Lord Stubbs had 
gone. “I’d get it back three times in the 
newspaper stuff I could hand this town.” 

“You may get a chance yet,” the pro- 
ducer informed him. 


The Screaming Larkins, still dazed, were 
talking over the event of the night when the 
Bolivar returned. 

“What's the idea of the disappearance? 
démanded Larkin. ‘And, more than that, 
where do you come in to make a curtain 
speech against my orders? You know, that 
foolish-look stuff don’t go with me any 
more.” 

“re all right,” 

“T'll fix it. 

In his eyes there was a look of frank 
amusement. The foolish expression had 
gone and with it went the English accent. 
In his new voice, his natural one, there was 
a distinct Western drawl. 

“Come on with the tip-off,” growled 
Evans, the tumbler. ‘“‘Never mind about 
any more of that stalling.” 


wp 7 


laughed Lord Stubbs. 


November 27, /915 


“T’m going to split,’ Lord Stubbs an- 
nounced. ‘“‘Here’s a hundred dollars each 
for you.”” He handed each of the four a 
brand-new note of that denomination. 
“You are entitled to it as much as | am. 
You gave me the chance.” 

“What is this anyway?” asked Larkin. 
“Still trying to kid somebody?” 

“Not on your life!’’ explained the Bol- 
ivar. “‘I’ve won the biggest bet of my life. 
Yes; and I’ve given these big producers 
something to think about when they go to 
dealing with actors.’ 

“Go right ahead and spill it,’ 
urged. 4 


” Larkin 
“Put us wise! 

‘To begin with, I might as well tell you 
my name is Audrey Jenson.” 

‘Jenson! Jenson, of the Coast? The 
fellow who gave those pantomimes of Eng- 
lish drunks in a stock company out there? 
I’ ve got you!” 

“Exactly! And, now that you are one 
of the few Easterners who know who I am, 
that makes it all the better. But that isn’t 
the main point. I’ve proved to the extent 
of a thousand-dollar bet that it’s the work 
of an actor that counts and not his name; 
that it’s possible for him to make good 
whether his name is known or not. The 
public wants the art and not the reputation. 
Get me?” 

“You fooled me, 
admiringly. 

“T didn’t mean myself when I spoke of 
art,” explaine »d Lord Stubbs, somewhat em- 
barrassed. “‘I was speaking of art in general. 
T he idea was simply this: 

““A prominent New York producer saw 
me work on the Coast and offered me a job 
at asmaller salary than I was getting, claim- 
ing that I should not be worth more until 
my name was known— until it meant some- 
thing in New York. He admitted that my 
pantomime impersonations were unusually 
good for a man who had stuck to the Coast 
all his life. I declined and the discussion 
ended in a bet. 

“*I put up a wager of a thousand dollars 
that I could start out of Los Angeles, with 
no money and with no clothes but an old 
English suit I had used in one of my parts, 
and make good in New York. The condi- 
tions were that I was to appear in a theat- 
rical club in New York within a given time 
wearing evening clothes, after having been 
successful enough on the stage to be called 
on for a curtain speech. I had a week or 
more to go, but I caught a glimpse of the 
producer and his press agent out front to- 
night and decided that was the time to put 
it over. I'm awful sorry to have caused 
you people worry.” 

They looked at him long and earnestly. 
This was a new thing in vaudeville; but 
something still worried Loney Larkin. 

**How did you manage to get here at the 
same time we did?” he asked. 

““Your former Bolivar, a fellow I started 
in the business, tipped me off; in fact’’ 
he looked apprehensively at the Screaming 
Larkins—‘‘I telegraphed him three days 
before your arrival. I hope it didn’t put 
you out much.” 

“That depends,” said Larkin, recalling 
this new plight of his act. ‘‘ You've done a 
big thing for the show business—I'’ve got 
to hand it to you for that— but what about 
the job?’ 

“Oh, that’s all right!” said Mr. Jenson, 
mistaking Larkin’s meaning. “I’m to have 
a big part in one of the fall productions. 
I’ve won that in addition to my thousand 
dollars.” 

“You've got a job, all right—yes,” said 
Larkin; “‘but how about us? If you leave 
us flat, what are we going to do for a Bol- 
ivar?” 

“I haven’t handed in my resignation,” 
Lord Stubbs reminded him. “I kind o’ like 
this act; and, if you don’t mind, I’m going to 
stick right with it to the end of the season.” 

“If you do we'll star you.” 

“No, you won't either. I want to work 
with you just as I’ve been doing so that I 
can get a line on these Eastern audiences.” 

“Well, then, everything’s all right!” 
And Larkin looked at his partners with 
great relief. 

‘All right—yes; 
tion.” 

“What's that—money?” 

“Not money, Mr. Larkin. My condi- 
tion is that you put a heavier pad on that 
slapstick. Feel these bumps on my head.” 


* admitted Miss Larkin 


but with one condi- 
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i Why put it off until nian 


‘al Buy your Haynes “Light Six” now. Not one-third of the people who 
wanted Haynes “Light Sixes” last spring were able to get them—and history 
is sure to repeat the coming spring. But you can get prompt deliv ery of your 


| I —_— six 


if you order it now—and begin enjoying it at once. You can make a thirty-mile-per-hour get-away in 
li Winter driving will force the stuffy indoor air seven and one-half seconds—and always under 


from your lungs—bring new color to your cheeks 
—make you feel like a king. 


Don't wait till spring to know the complete 
joy of driving the Haynes “Light Six.” You 
can burn up the road at sixty miles an hour 
throttle down to a mile per hour on high. 


your throttle control is the engine that develops 
hifty-fiv e horsepower. 


See your nearest Haynes dealer. He'll tell you 
all about Haynes performance and Haynes upkeep 
economy —and prove everything he says. If 


you don't know him, write for his name. 


Catalog with complete specifications on request 
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Model 345 passenger touring car, $1 385; with Sex - top, , $1560 
Model 34—3-passenger “So-Sha-Belle” Roadster, $1485; with Sedan top, $1685 
“| Model 35—7-passenger touring car, $1495; with Sedan top, $1670 


All prices f. 0. b. Kokomo, Indiana 
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5-passenger touring car with cote body, $1560; 
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ouaiagae wring car, $1495; with Sedan body 


touring body, — . $1670 Wire wheels extra 
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* . * 
Thanksgivin 
While we’re givin’ thanks this season for prosperity an’ peace, 
An’ for barns and corncribs burstin’ with the fruits of earth’s increase, 
Ain’t it right to be as thankful for the thing we sometimes call 
The comfort-bringin’ peace-plant—Nature’s last, best gift of all? 
She makes it out of sunshine an’ she cools it in the breeze, 
An’ she gives to it the fragrance of the apples on the trees; 
Like a fav’rite child she tends it, 'til it’s full grown-up, an’ then 
She cures it into VELVET—to make glad the hearts of men. 


TY 


“TRULY was not tobacco the last great gift of 

Nature to be disclosed to us? And if Nature 
ever had a “fav'rite child,” surely it is the Burley 
leaf of Kentucky that Nature herself is allowed 
to transform into VELVET. 

Mildness, “body,” fragrance—pipe smoking 
qualities, all—are given to Burley tobacco above 
its less favored “relatives.” 

And in order that nothing of these be lost, 
Nature is our chief adviser in the maturing of 
VELVET. “Pipe Tobacco,” she says, in effect, 
“reaches its full excellence after two years of 
maturing.” Two years VELVET spends in 
wooden hogsheads taking on the mellowness 


that makes it the smoothest smoking tobacco. 


10c Tins 
Sc Metal-Lined Bags 
One Pound Glass Humidors 
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BLACKER THAN SIN 


Continued from Page 7 


“Have you ever observed that the per- 
son to whom you refer has spoken to me?” 
he demanded. 

“No, suh; but oy 

“Or ever molested me in any way?” 

“Oh, no, suh; but, you see aa 
“Have you ever observed that I spoke to 






No, suh; but 

“Have you any reason for believing, of 
your own knowledge, that she knows me?” 

“Well, suh, I x 

“Or that I am acquainted with her? 

“Well, I os 

“Then, sir, since she is minding her own 
business and I am minding my own busi- 
ness, I suggest that you take pattern by 
such examples and cultivate the habit of 
minding your own business. Kindly do not 
address me hereafter upon this subject — or 
any other. I find your conversation singu- 
larly unattractive. Good day, sir!” 

Policeman Joel Bosler had no recollection 
afterward of having withdrawn himself. 
He presently found himself downstairs in 
the lobby , and, a little later on, outside the 
hotel, upon his regular beat. How he got 
there or how long it took him to get there 
he could not, with any degree of certainty 
sa) 

Presently, though the Major 
issue forth from the Gz House door 
And as the Major’s foot descended upon 
the first step of the flight leading down to 
the street level, the gate of the old Gresham 
place across the way clicked, and here came 
the cloaked, veiled woman, floating noise- 
lessly across the road to follow him 

Joel Bosler, still in a state of intellectual 
numbness, watched them as they passed 
down the street—the Major striding on 
ahead, the gliding woman ten paces behind 
him. He had witnessed the same sight 
perhaps thirty times before. In days to 
come he was to witness it hundreds of times 
more; but always he watched it and never 
grew weary of watching it. Nor did the 
eyes of the rest of the town weary of watch- 
ing it. 

And so the thing went on. 





The years went by. Five of them went 
by. Ten of them went by. A new genera- 
tion was growing up and coming into man- 
hood and womanhood. An old generation 
was thinning out and dying off. The Gaunt 
House was no longer the best hotel in the 
city. It was the second best and, before 
very long, was to be the third best. Tall 
business houses—six, seven, eight, nine sto- 
ries tall—shouldered up close to it; and 
they dwarfed it, making it seem squatty 
and insignificant, whereas before it had 
loomed massive and monument-high, dom- 
inating the corner and the rest of the block 
Once the cobbled road before its doors had 
clinked to the heel-taps of smart carriage 
horses. Now it thundered clamorously be- 
neath the broad iron-shod tires of drays and 
vans 

The old Gresham place, diagonally across 
the way, looked much as it had always 
looked; indeed, there was not much about 
it, exteriorly speaking, to undergo che 
Maybe the green mold in the damp, s 
walk at its northern side was a little 
greener and a little bit thicker; and maybe, 
in summer, the promenading snails were 
a trifle more numerous there. The iron 
gate, set in the middle breadth of the iron 
fence, lolled inward upon one rusted hinge, 
after the fashion of a broken wing. The 
close-drawn shades in the two lower front 
windows had faded from a tarnished silver 
color to a dulled leaden color; and one of 
them—the one on the right-hand side— had 
pulled away and awry from its fastenings 
above and was looped down, hanging at a 
skewed angle behind the dirtied and crusted 
panes, as though one of the coins had 
slipped halfway off the dead man’s eyelids. 
People persistently called it the old Gres- 
ham place, naming it so when they pointed 
it out to strangers and told them the tale of 
its veiled chatelaine and her earthly mis- 
sion. 

For, youknow, Major Foxmaster’s shadow 
still followed after Major Foxmaster. Long 
before, these two had been accepted as veri- 
ties; it might now be said of them that 
they had become institutional —inevita- 
ble fixtures, with orbits permanent and as- 
sured in the swing of community life. In 
the presence of this pair some took a degree 
of pride, bragging when away from home 
that they came from the town where so 








strange a sight might forever be seen, and 
when at home bringing visitors and chance 
acquaintances to this corner of the town 
in order to show it to these others 

Along with this morbid pride in a living 
tragedy ran a sort of undercurrent of sym- 
pathy for its actors. From the beginning 
there had been pity for the woman who, the 
better to everlastingly parade her shame, 
hid her face eternally from the light of day; 
and in possibly a more limited circle there 
had been abundant pity for the man as 
well. Settling down to watch the issue out, 
the town, from the outset, had respected the 
unbendable, unbreakable fortitude of the 
man, and respected, also, the indomitable 
persistence of the woman 

For a variety of very self-evident reasons 
no one had ever or would ever meddle in 
the personal affairs of Major Foxmaster 
For reasons that were equally good, though 
perhaps not so easy to define in words, none 
meddied with her either. Street gamins 
feared to jeer her as she passed, without 
knowing exactly why they feared 

In these ten years the breaks in the 
strange relationship had been few and short. 
Once a year, on an average, the Major made 
short trips back to Virginia, presumably 
upon business pertaining to his estate and 
his investments. Such times the woman 
was not seen abroad. Once, in ‘79, for a 
week, and once again, just following the 
great blizzard of '81, she was missed for a 
few days; and people wondered whether 
she was ailing or housebound, or what. For 
those days the Major walked without his 
shadow. Then the swathed figure reap- 
peared, tracking him about just as before 

Time undeniably was working its changes 
Major Foxmaster, as with his sur- 
roundings. He must be about sixty now; 
but, seeing him for the first time, you might 
have been pardoned for setting him down 
as a man of seventy or thereabouts—he 
looked it. His shoulders, which formerly he 
carried squared back so splendidly, were 
beginning to fold in upon the casing of 
his ribs. His hair used to be black, shot 
with white hairs; it was now white, shot 
with a few black hairs. His back had had a 
hollow in it; there was a curve in it yet, but 
the curve was bent outward instead of in 
ward. When a man’s figure develops con 
vex lines where there used to be concavities, 
that man is getting on; and the Major 
plainly was getting on pretty fast. His 
eyes, which remained dignifiedly and de 
fiantly scornful of all the world, and of all 
the world might think and might say, 
nevertheless were filmed over the least bit, 
so that they lost something of their icy blue 
keenness. His face, though, with the jaws 
sinking in upon the shrunken gums and 
the brows growing shaggier, was as much of 
a mask as It had ever been. 

What was true of Major Foxmaster was 
seemingly not true of her who followed him 
Within the flapping shapelessness of her dis 
ruise her figure showed as straight and sup 
ple as in the beginning, and her noiseless 
step was as nimble and just as quick as ever 
ithad been. And that was a mighty strange 
thing too. It was as though her shroud of 
wrappings, which kept the sunshine and the 
wind off of her, kept off age too. 

Indeed, this thought came at length 
into Major Foxmaster’s head. It took 
lodgment there and sprouted, sending out 
roots into all the odd corners of his mind 
It is not for me to tell why or how he 
got this notion, or exactly when. It is for 
me merely to narrate as briefly as may 


be the progress of the obsession and its 


with 


‘ onsequences. 


A nother five years passed, and then three, 
making eight more on top of the first ter 
Major Foxmaster was crowding seventy; 
he looked to be eighty. Men and women 
who had been children when he moved out 
from Virginia were themselves almost face 
to face with impending middle age and had 
children of their own growing up, who, in 
their turn, would hear the story of Major 
Foxmaster’s shadow and bear it forward 
into yet another generation. The stone 
copings above the Gaunt House door were 
sooty black with the accretions of decades; 
for this was a soft-coal town, and factories, 
with tall chimneys that constantly vomited 
out greasy black smoke, had crept up, 
taking the old hotel by flank and by rear. 
The broken shade in the right-hand lower 
front window of the old Gresham place, 
across the way, was gone altogether, having 
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Is the SAFE storage of a 
two-foot pile of letters 
worth $2.50 to you? 


For that amount you can keep your 
transferred letters and records in a spe 
cial B-V stee/ storage unit — protecting 
them from dirt, moisture, rats, mice, fire 
and other risks, 









B-V steel storage units were the first —the origina! 
They are so infinitely superior to wooden or cardboard 
makeshifts that there can be no comparison. 


Whatever you have to store in your transfer files —letters, 
records, invoices, cards, checks, legal 

papers, etx is given perfect, per 
manent protection in B-V steel 
storage units. 

B-V experience and skill make 
them the most compact. B.V 
knowledge of business needs 
makes the line the most corn 
plete. Each unit lasts a life 
time. The first cost is the last 


AINE -VAW THEIR 


STEEL STORAGE UNITS 


A drawer to fit every standard record 





Five B-V steel units take 
same space as four wooden 
drawers. Stack to any 
height or width. Drawers 
do not jam or stick. Light, 
strong, rust-proof, durable 
Frame rigid as steel build 
ing construction. Drawers 
stamped from heavy sheet per unit. Legal size, $3.00 
steel and jointless. Rigid Check size (double draw 
framework welded into in- ers) and card size (four 


rivets or solder. Locking 
of units prevents tipping 
or pulling apart of stacks 
Two full feet of usab/e filing 
space in cach compart 
ment, and records found 
quicker 

Letter or invoice size, $2.50 


separable units, without drawers) slightly higher 
BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


and Sicel Piling Equspmens—seiiang direct to user 


Factories: Benton Harbor, Mich. Holyoke, Mass. 


Sales Offices near you -Salesemen everywhere 
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What happened when a salesman 
told men a new way to shave 





AST pring the B niess you can cut the time of shaving in half, and 
had ene 6 M get a much more pleasant shave, by using another 
call C a Well, you con doth and a simple test will prove it 
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Electric 
Ranges 


Made in six 
styles and sizes 

or large or 
small kitchens 


Write, and Let Us Tell You: 


rence of 
omatically turns off 


the convert etting our stove- 
clock which aut 


current 


the economy of electricity as a fuel 


how to cook without watching stove 


food 


the advantages of compartment 


COOKIN 


how not to dry meat, 


but preserve 


yuices 
how to retain the flavor of vegetables. 


how to keep food hot for hours— 
without ¢ xpense. 


much more is 
simply turning a switch 


how all this and 
possible by 


a, 


apartment, dwelling 
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Electric Ranges 


Cleaner; Quicker, Easier 
and more Economical 


Cooking 


4 LAST science utilizes elec- 
ft tricity as successfully for 
cooking as it has for telephones and elec- 
tric lights. This beautiful new electric 
range makes cooking a pleasure. It saves 
the housewife from hard work and hours 
wasted in the kitchen, and gives the entire 
family more appetizing and wholesome food, 
with ali of its nutriment preserved. 
It avoids fire and explosions, poisonous fumes, 
matches, dirt, flames, suffocating kitchens, soiled 
hands and clothes, wasted fuel, greasy and dirt- 
caked ovens, burnt food, scouring of pots and 
pans, and unnecessary time spent in kitchen 
drudgery . 


Electric Cooking Compartments 


Turn on current—then set the auto- 
matic clock to the time required. 
At the expiration of the predeter- 


—— 
\ ~—s | 
a | 


mined time, the heat will 

shut off automatically by the 
clock —but the imprisoned heat 
keeps on cooking the food. The 
aluminum semi-circular utensils 
permit two or more foods to be 
esame heat. Made 
two sizes—with or without 
¢ automatic regulator 


cooked with th 


Write for Copy of Booklet 
“Electrical Cooking,” Free 


DON'T CONFUSE this Standard 
ith other electric stoves or gas stoves 
mdae er int nfert + electric ene 


This is a brand new steve, sientifi 


tally designed for electric cooking 


lf you are building a new house, 
fi nae 

r fat, au ~<s 

your Light ( * dealer about the 
r 


advantages of electric cooking, 


write direct t 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC STOVE CO. 


TOLEDO, OHIO, U. S. A. 
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“We'll Have It Concrete 
and Waterproof Both!” 


\ R. OWNER 


his chent,“‘or 


aid the Architect to 
linarily a reinforced 
* up water like a sponge 
forcement, cracking and 

oncrete. Freezi 
af job bere we have 


T'OXEMEN i 


(PATENTED) 
INTEGRAL 
WATER-PROOFING COMPOUND 
For CONCRETE. SH¥CED, pega RORTAR.ERC. 


both 


og water 


TOCH BROTHERS 
Established 1848 


imerntors and Manufacturer 











That Christmas Gift 
Had Best Be Ordered Now 


Send $1.50 (or $1.75 for a 
Canadian sabscription) for a 
year’s subscription for The Sat- 
Evening Post, give us 
your friend’s riame and address 
and we'll do the rest. 


urdaday 


On Christmas morning he 
will receive from us a lovely 
illuminated announcement in 
your name stating that The 
Saturday Evening Post is to 
come for the ensuing year. 

Box 172 


The Saturday Evening Post 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








| bright, pointed nails. 








| parted its rotted fabric from its decayed 
fastenings; so the bleak, bare face of the 
house winked with one dead eye and stared 
| with the other. 


| 


The crotchety bay mare was long gone | 


| to the bone yard. Her hide was chair bot- 
toms and her gristles were glue; and out on 


the trotting track wealthy young bloods of | 
| the town exercised her get and her skittish | 


| grand-get. The Major did not drive a har- 
| ness nag any more—he had a palsy of the 
hands and a stoop of the spine; but in 
most regards he adhered to the old habits. 
He took his daily constitutionals—some- 
times alone—except, of course, for the tag- 
| ging black shape behind him—oftener with 


| the octogenarian Sherwan; and of eve- | ! 
| nings he played his poker games at the 
| Kenilworth Club, which, after the way of 


ultraconservative clubs, stood fast on its 
original site, even though the neighborhood 
about it was so distressfully altered. His 
heels had quit ringing against the sidewalk; 


| instead, his legs lifted tremulously and his 


feet felt for a purchase on the earth when 


| he set them down. 


His face was no longer chipped gray flint; 
it was a chalk-white, with deep lines in it. 
The gold-headed cane of ebony wood, which 
he carried always, had ceased to be an 


| ornament to his gait and had become a 


necessary prop to his step. His jaws 
sagged in until there were deep recesses at 
the corners of his mouth; and there, in 
those little hollow places, the spittle would 
accumulate in tiny patches. Possibly, by 
reason of the bleary casts that had over- 


spread them, his eyes—still the faithfully | 
inscrutable peepholes of his brain—gave no | 
| betrayal of the racking thoughts behind 


them. They were racking thoughts too. 


| The delusion was a mania now—a beset- 
| ting mania, feeding on silence and isolation, 


coloring and tincturing all the processes of 


| his intellect. 


By years—so he reasoned it out with 
himself in every waking hour—by years, 
she who bided within that shuttered house 
over the way was his age, or near it. By 
rights, 
shrunken and warped ashisown. Byrights, 
the face behind that thick black veil should 
be as old as his, and bleached, moreover, 
to a corpsey paleness. Yet the furtive 
glances he stole over his shoulder told him 
that the figure behind him moved as alertly 
erect as ever it had; that its movements 
had the same sure and silent swiftness. 

So that, after a while, Major Foxmaster 
began to think things that no entirely sane 
man has any business to be thinking. He 
began to say to himself that now he had 


| solved the secret which, all these years, had 


been kept from his ken. A curse had been 
put upon him—that was it; that must be 
it! Behind that veil was no face old and 
sunken and wasted as his was, but, instead, 
a young, plump face, with luminous gray 
eyes set in it, and a sweet, full mouth, and 
about it wavings of lustrous, rich brown 
hair—the face of the girl he once loved as 


her draped form should be as | 





she looked in the days before he quit loving 


her. 

He held up his own hands before his wa- 
tery eyes. They were trembly, wrinkled 
hands, gnarled in their knuckles, corded on 
their hacks. They were the color of scorched 
leather—the texture of it too. But hers 
must be the plump little white hands he 
remembered, with rosy-pink palms and 
Before a long mirror 
in his dressing room he studied himself 
studied his bowed back and his hunching 
shoulders and his shaky shanks—and all. 
Her figure, inside its flapping black dra- 
peries, was straight as an arrow; her head 
poised itself firmly upright on her shoulders. 
That much at least he knew; 
much were true, why was not the rest of it 
true too? 


so if that | | 


| 
It was not fair! According to his lights he 


had fought out the fight with only such weap- 
ons as Nature and his own will gave him; but 
the Supreme Handicapper had stacked the 
cards against him. He was bound to lose 
the long, long race. He could not last much 
longer. He could feel age tugging at every 
flabby muscle; infirmity was forever finger- 


ing his tissues, seeking the most vulnerable | 


spot at which to strike in at him 
He would lie down and die. 
until then—not until the last rattle of 
breath had scaped outof hiscollapsing wind- 
pipe; not until she, stili triumphantly ac- 
tive and alert and youthful, still cloaked 
and gloved and hooded, had followed his 
puny, empty shell to the graveyard— would 


And not | 


she surrender and shrivel into her rightful | 


semblance, growing old and feeble in an 
| hour or in a day. It was not fair—this 
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The Light that 
Stands the Jolts 


Prest-O-Lite is as sturdy as 
your motorcycle itself. Gives you 
constant service. Never 
any attention you yourself cannot 
give easily and quickly. 


needs 


Furnishes ideal riding light. 


Enables you to drive safely on 
any road —and never fails you in 
emergencies. 


Yet Prest-( )-Lite costs less to 
buy and less to use than any other 
system of brilliant light 


Sold on Money-Back Basis 


Prove Prest-O-Lite on your machine 
Use it for 30 days. Then if you are not 
satisfied, you get your money back 


Complete Equipment for 
Regular Service 


You can have Prest O-L te or 
of motorcycle. The equipment 
most widely used by « 

Prest-O-Lite, a lamp, and a mec! 
horn Your dealer can make you tl 
at an attractive price 

Your name ar 
page will br 
motorcycle 

book. Writ 


The Prest-O-Lite Co., Inc. 


612 Speedway 
Prest-O- Lite 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
Exchange Agencies F 
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(DETROIT) 


WEATHERPROOF BODIES 


All the comfort and 

a $5000 limousine 

And at small cost 

A beautifully finished, detac 

top that fits snugly over the touring 

body—no ugly joint or overhang 

Patent flexible doors that slick 

and down absolutely prevent 

Built for following models: 
Ford 15 &'16 $ 77 
Ford '14 82 


Maxwell 25 115 
Ask your Dealer — or write 


DETROIT WEATHERPROOF BODY CO. 
500-506 Clay Ave. Detroit 











peg Free Li 
D 
TYPEWRITER . EMPORIUM, 34-36 W. Lake St., Chicago 


Prices $15.00 up. SOLD 
anywhere at \ to }s 





TERS vixcs 


or RENTED 
MANUFACTURERS’ 


PRICES, plowing RENTAL TO APPLY 


Installment payments if 
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conjury business! From the beginning he 
never had a chance to win. All the days of 
his manhood he had walked with a living 
nightmare. Why, in dying, should he be 
doomed to point the moral of a living ghost 
tale? 

First he told himself it could not be true; 
that it was a hideous imagination born of 
his broodings. This was the fag-end of the 
nineteenth century in whicn he lived, when 
supernatural events did not happen. Then 
he told himself it must be true—the testi- 
mony before his eyes <~ the fact of 
what he could not see. Then something 
happened which, as far as Major Foxmaster 
was concerned, settled the issue. 

On a winter night, after rough weather, 
the Major came feebly out of the Kenil- 
worth Club, groping his way and muttering 
to himself. This habit of muttering to him- 
self was one that had come on him just 
lately. 

There were patches of ice upon the side- 
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With a sudden frenzied energy he darted 
at the cloaked shape. It hesitated, shrink- 
ing back from his onward rush as though 
daunted; but he fixed his clutching fingers 
in the crépe veil and tore it in twisted rags 
from the front of its wearer, and the light 
shone full on the face revealed beneath the 
close black hood of the bonnet. He gave 
one blubbery, slobbered, hideous yell "and 
fell flat at the base of the lamp-post. 

Old Sherwan saw the face too. Swollen 
and strengthened with senile rage, he 
seized the dark figure by both its arms and 
shook it. 

“You hussy! You wench! You Jezebel! 
You she-devil!"’ he howled at the top of his 
cracked voice, and rocked his prisoner to 
and fro. ‘“*What's this? What does this 
mean, you hell spawn?” 

A dart of pain nipped at his diseased 
heart then, and closed his throat and sapped 
him. For a moment, without words, they 
struggled together. With a heave of her 
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How long would it take 
you to get out of bed on 
Christmas morning if you 
saw a King Air Rifle lean- 
ing against your chair ? 


G7 


\Zuery live boy wants: 
aKING AIR RIFLE for 
| Chris (as | 





, ; 
walk, and the wind, like a lazy housewife, supple armsshe broke his hold. She shoved You would be chummy with 3 
had dusted the snow back into corners him off from her and reared back on her it in a minute, because this air gun is a 
and under projections. Between the por- heels, breathing hard—a full-blooded ne- dandy — looks like a man’s rifle, shoots as ag 
ticoes of the doorway his foot slipped on gress, with chalky popeyes and thick, pur- accurately and is equal in every way except 3 
one of these little ice patches. He threw  plish lips that curled away in a wide snarl in danger. 
out his gloved left hand to catch at some from the white teeth, and a skin that was 
support and his fingers closed on her black- blacker than sin! S} ° ° 
clad arm, where she had drawn herself into ““Whut does hit mean?” she answered; rooting Is not only lots of . 
the shelter and shadow of the door-arch to and, through stress of fear and mounting fun, but is a clean, healthful pastime. It de - 
await his appearance. hope and exultation, her voice rose to a velops quickness and accuracy of eye and 

For the first time in nearly fifty years he camp-meeting shout: hand, steadies the nerves, and makes you : 
touched her. “] tells you whut hit means: Hit means self-confident and manly 

He jerked his hand back and fled away Ise Minnie Brownell, Ole Miss’ cook. Hit . 
at a staggering, crippled run; and, as he means Ole Miss is been daid "mos’ fo’teen FK hi } “7: * ' 
ran to hide himself within his rooms, in years—ever sence she taken down sick dur- or t irty years the King a 
panting gulps he blasphemed the name in’ de big blizzard. Hit means dat w’en she has been known as the best air rifle made ; 
of his Maker; for to his touch her flesh, lay a-dyin’ she put de promise onto me to It is strong, handsome, shoots straight, and 
through the thick cloth sleeve on her arm, bury her secret; an’ den to put on her clo’es is perfectly sale in the hands of a boy 
had seemed to him to be as firm and plump an’ to folle +r, walkin’ behine dat man, day- 
as it had felt when he was twenty-two and time an’ nighttime, twell he died. Dat's Write today for our illustrated booklet E and . 
she was twenty. The evidence was com- whut hit means! show it to father when it comes. He prob 
plete. She sought to peer past him and her tone ably used a King when he was a boy 

sharpened down, fine and keen: : ’ 

All through the next day he kept himself “Is he daid? Oh, bless de good Lawd . . : 
behind closed doors, catia wih his A’mighty! Is he daid? ‘Cause, ef he’s The Markham Air Rifle Company > 
torments; but in the evening old Sherwan’ daid, me an’ Hennery, w’ich is my lawful Plymouth, Mich., U. S. A. r 
came for him and he dressed himself. And wedded husban’, we kin go back to Fur- Southern Representatives: Pacific Coast Office br 
they started out together, a doddering, tot- ginia an’ claim de prop’ty dat Ole Miss lef’ othe & Hulfish Phil. B. Bekeart Co., Mgrs 4 
tering twain; suggesting, when they halted _ in trust to come to me w’en I kin prove he’s ee Sen yp nme mda” . 


for a moment to rest at the foot of the 
office stairs, a pair of gray locust husks 
from which age, spider-fashion, had sucked 
out all the rich juices of health and strength; 
suggesting, when they went on again, a pair 
of crawling sick beetles which, though sick, 
still could craw] a little. 

Side by side they crossed the tarnished, 
shabby old lobby, with its clumpings of 
dingy gray pillars and its red-plush sofa 
seats, and, in the center, its rotunda mount- 
ing to the roef, up floor by floor, in spiral 
rings that in pe rapec tive graduated smaller 
and smaller, like an inverted funnel; and 
side by side they issued forth from beneath 
the morguelike copings of the outer door 
and descended the Gaunt House steps 
Major Foxmaster feeling ahead of him 
with his cane, and Judge Sherwan patting 
his left breast with his open hand—just as 
Policeman Joel Bosler, now dead and gone, 
had seen them do upon many another such 
- ning as this. Promptly and inevitably 
befell another thing, then, which likewise 
the late deceased Bosler had witnessed 
times without number 

From the darker space beyond the corner 
lamp-post, out into the gassy yellow circle 
of radiance, appeared the str 1ight, gliding 
black form, advancing on silent, padded 
feet and without visible effort, relentlessly 
to follow after them wheresoever they might 
choose to go. 

So, then, at sight of the familiar appari- 


daid. Oh, look, please, suh, mister, and see 
ef he ain't daid?” 

Old Sherwan ran to the lamp-post and 
dropped down on both his knees, and shook 
his friend by the shoulders. 

““Foxmaster!” he called. ‘“‘Foxmaster, 
you're free! You're free! I tell you, you're 
free! Foxmaster, look at me! Foxmas- 
ter, do you hear me? You're free, | tell 
you!” 

But the Major did not hear him. The 
Major was flat on his back, with his arms 
outstretched and the fingers of both his 
hands gripped in the rags of a black crépe 
veil; and at the corners of his mouth the 
little patches of spittle bubbles were drying 
up. The Major would never hear anything 
again in this world. 


Alnd No Band Wagon 


D GIROUX, the New York theatrical 

manager, Was a press agent for various 
circuses in the good old days. During the 
past summer he was in Toronto on busi- 
ness. He chartered a livery rig to take him 
out into the country to inspect the billing 
that had been done for an attraction in 
which he was interested. Before he had 
traveled very far he recognized in the 
driver an ancient boss canvasman for the 
Wallace Shows, whom he had known years 
and years before. Naturally the talk, from 
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A Clear Case Against Fire 


By the decision of the International Jury at 
the PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION— 





were awarded the GOLD MEDAL, the highest 


honor conferred upon any fire extinguisher. 


600,000 Pyrenes now in use are offered as evidence. 
They have proven that Pyrene 





> 


tion the icy shell of half a century thawed that point on, dealt with main tops, red 
and broke to bits and was washed away in , wagons, blue seats and the sawdust smell. 
a freshet of agony; and to his one friend, Presently, as they came out of a cross- 
r one moment, Major Foxmaster bared road, a funeral procession passed along the 
is wrung and tortured soul. He threw main highway. They halted to let the 


puts out all kinds of incipient fires; that 
Pyrene protects millions of lives and bil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of property; that 
in moments of emergency Pyrene may 


own his cane and threw up his arms. cortége go by—one dingy hearse, with ‘ 

““Sherwan,” he shrieked out, “I can’t glass sides, and eight carriages. be relied upon; that it saves 15°, on 
stand it any longer—I can’t stand it! It’s “Red,” inquired Giroux, “what do you auto insurance and is approved by the 
killing me! I must look at the face—I must think of the parade?” National Board of Fire Underwriters. 
know !"’ “Bum!” said Red. “Only one open den! 


Write for booklet ‘‘ The Vital Five Minutes’ 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
j j 52 Vanderbilt Avenue New York City 
Branches in 41 Cities 

Ltd., 19-21 Great Queen Street, London, W.C 





Judge and jury all agree —but the case is 
not closed until Pyrene has your verdict — 
and you have Pyrene protection. 
| 
i 
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It’s just as easy to be a 
business farmer as it is 


to be just a farmer 


—and you make more money at it 


The business of 74e Country Gentleman is to help build up business farms. 
[It doesn’t stop with the growing of crops. It deals, too, with the selling of crops. 
The alert storekeeper does not dress his windows like the man across the 
He takes a good idea from a thousand miles away. 


Street. 


‘Ihe COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 


Regular departments are: 


Round the Farm—A page of building plans and short-cuts. 


Good Methods in the Field—A page on crops, tested seeds and 
fertilizers. 


The Business of Dairying—A page on milking, bottling, sani- 
tation, distribution and sale. 


Live Items About Livestock—A page from stock barn, pasture, 
feed lot, farrowing pen. 


Vational Farm Progress—A page of news from the Department 
of Agriculture in Washington. 


The Market Garden—A page for the man who grows truck for 
} 
market. 


Commercial Fruit Growing—A page from the orchard and 
berry patch. 


Everyman's Garden—A page for the home gardener, a year- 
round diary for the man with a small place. 


The Child’s Garden—A page of work with the youngsters in 
home and school gardens. 


Women’s Interests—Several pages for the farm wife and 
mother— her problems in home-making and housekeeping; 
.. e her club interests; fashions, cooking, 
ss. fancy work, helpful hints. 


*. 
> 
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Country * 
Gentleman ‘ 
_ Box 516, ©» 
The Curtis Qe, 
Publishing Company 3 
Independence Square, Philadelphia yy 
ty, 


And every week from six to 

ten special articles of broad 
scope by special farm 

investigators. 


is for the kind of farmer who is not con- 
tent to do just as his neighbors are doing. 


It gathers the best and newest farming 
ideas wherever they are in operation 
and brings them to your farm. 


It tells the stories of how men have ac- 
tually done things. 


The United States Department of Agri- 
culture works nationally. So does 7he 
Country Gentleman. 


Practical farmers write for it from every 
farming state and section. 


The Country Gentleman is a 
national farm paper—/or the 
whole country. 


It is a complete farm paper— 
for every kind of farming. 

It is a business farm paper— 
for men who want ¢o se// what 
they raise. 

And it’s a weekly—52 times 
a year for one dollar. 
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THE GOING GUEST-~HOW 
TURKEY SPEEDS HER 


Continued from Page 25 


the purpose, as I learned, of facilitating the 
examination of documents. A few soldiers 
with fixed bayonets lined up to guard the 
passenger cars. 

I was in a first-class compartment, in 
which Europeans say only fools and Amer- 
icans travel, and in consequence I was en- 
tirely alone. When the examiner presented 
himself I promptly produced my keys and 
opened my bags for him, the only luggage 
I had with me, and he went to work. He 
went through my clothes and toilet appur- 
tenances as though he really expected to 
find something. No! Then he carelessly 
shuffled the leaves of some harmless-looking 
books, while my heart turned over three 
times, tossed them aside and pounced on 
the portfolio. 

“Ha!” thought I. “Saved!” And I 
edged up and pleasantly offered to assist him. 

He ran through the blank paper and 
came to the notebooks These seemed to 
interest him. He took them up one by one 
and really examined them; and, bless my 
soul, if the very last one did not have some 
writing in it! Overlooked! 

I made a most undiplomatic move to- 


ward it and said: ‘‘Here! What in the 
world is that?” He knew just as much 
English as I know Hindustani— but he 


probably thought he could read minds and 
he regarded me with such a look of suspi- 
cion as I never before encountered. 

He jerked the book away, but not before 
I had seen, to my intense relief, what the 
notes were about. They were absolutely 
without interest to him, having been writ- 
ten in New York some months before; and 
this fact betrayed me into further indiscre- 
tion. I told him in French, of which lan- 
guage he had a workable smattering, that 
they were of no importance at all and asked 
him, with considerable illustrative and, no 
doubt, nervous gesticulation, to tear them 
up. That was the last thing on earth I 
should have done, and I ought to have 
known it. It established my guilt in his 
Turkish mind at once. The notes might 
have been about gun positions, ammuni- 
tion and stores, for all he knew. He or- 
dered me down and into the station to be 
thoroug! ly searched. ’ 

One of the soldiers took charge of me and 
handed me over to a Turkish woman—a 
Turkish woman with her veil down, just a 
long black swath of a woman, who looked 
for all the world like a medieval female 
executioner, if there were any such. She 
raised her veil when we got into a little 
room by ourselves and her face was kindly 
enough, but it was unsmiling. She took her 
job seriously, and I must say she was famil- 
lar with it. 


The Fatal Postcards 


She began by taking off my hat and run- 
ning her fingers through my hair, continu- 
ing in a systematic downward process that 
would have left me nothing to hope for if I 
had really been carrying anything. Then 
she examined all my garments. After pass- 
ing on everything else she picked up m) 
traveling skirt, thrust her hand down in its 
deep side-pocket, and brought up some pic- 
ture postcards which I had written the 
night before and had fully intended to post 
that morning in Constantinople. I had 
completely forgotten them, and when they 
were brought to light I lost all belief in my 
own intelligence. To think of a few picture 
postcards helping to get me into trouble! 

They were addressed to a little boy friend 
of mine in Orange County, New York, and 
what they mostly said was: “Get out such 
or such a volume of your Book of Knowledge 
and look thisup.’” They were pictures of the 
Valens Aqueduct, Theodosius’ Walls, the 
Column of Constantine, and other historic 
landmarks round Constantinople. Bubs 
vill never get those postcards. They are 
going among my own souvenirs. 

When I had finished dressing, the woman 
pulled down her veil, opened the door, and 
handed me and the postcards out to the 
waiting soldier, who forthwith marched me 
back to my compartment. 

The fezzed effendi who was conducting 
the examination took all the incriminating 
evidence out under the big electric light and 
subjected it to one long, last scrutiny; then 
he came back and demanded my passport. 
I handed it over without a word, and he 


put it in his pocket. The rest was mostly 
motions. He managed to convey to me the 
information that I was under arrest and 
that I would have to remain in custody 
until my papers could be sent back to Con- 


stantinople, to be examined by the censor 


there. 

“But, monsieur, I can’t stay here!" I 
exclaimed. 

The idea seemed to me to be too utterly 
preposterous. Where were we anyhow? 


Demotika. And where was Demotika? So 
far as I could see there was not any town 
anywhere, and all round, stretching away 
under the dim starlight, lay what looked 
like a vast scrub-sage desert. And it was, 
too; the same sort of cheerless expanse ol 
nothing we had been traveling through for 
hours that afternoon. 

I rolled out a few more nervous questions, 
but they went unheeded. The soldier man 
just deliberately took my baggage off the 
train and motioned me off through the sta- 
tion. Out on the other side, in the dark, he 
left me in the hands of two burly brigands 
in Turkish dress who seemed to be attached 
to a curious sort of wagon affair with a low 
prairie-schooner top and tight-drawn side 
curtains. Into this they attempted to as- 
sist me, but there was where I rebelled. I 
went back to my examiner man and, in as 
voluble French as I could command, I told 
him that, so long as he had arrested me, it 
was up to him to protect me; and that I 
refused to move an inch without the escort 
of a gendarme. 


The Incurious Turk 


It was an awful compliment to any Turk- 
ish gendarme, but I did not like the looks in 
the dark of those two men with the wagon; 
and, besides, I had been in the station long 
enough by this time to feel that the censor 
and the soldiers and myself were old friends. 
I also expressed myself with regard to a 
system of examination that could not pro- 
vide a border official capable of reading the 
only really well-known language in the 
world. I was annoyed; and I was amused, 
too, amused at my narrow escape—if in 
deed I had escaped—and at the idiotic 
harmlessness of the papers that had to go 
back to the censor in Constantinople 

They would catch the night train down 
from Sofia, and I figured that I would have 
to wait for them exactly forty-eight hours 
If I had known then that it would be five 
long, complete, interminable days I think 
I should have broken down and wept for 
the gentleman. 

A thing which struck me even then as be- 
ing rather curious was the fact that nobody 
paid the slightest attention to me. I was the 
only first-class passenger on the train—a 
foreign woman, unmistakably, being placed 
under arrest in a decidedly conspicuous 
manner. There were dozens of people round 
the station, yet nobody even so much as 
looked in my direction with anything but 
the mildest and most ordinary interest. 
Turks see things out of the corners of their 
eyes and almost never crowd round or dis- 
play an active curiosity. 

On my emphatic demand a man in uni- 
form was detailed to escort me and I was 
finally put into the wagon and started on 
my way. Nobody had told me where I was 
going, and when a thin, shrill whistle blew 
and the train I had been on pulled out I 
felt just a little too left-behind and lonesome 
for comfort. 

We rolled along in the inky dark for what 
seemed hours to me. It was a starlit night 
but shut in that close little wagon I could 
not see my hand before my eyes, nor could 
I form any notion as to which way I was 
going. In time—it must have been about 
three-quarters of an hour really—we rolled 
onto rough cobbles and I knew we had come 
into thetown. All European Turkish towns 
that I have been in are alike in one re- 
spect—their streets are all paved with 
round stones, with either a big open drain 
down the middle or smaller drains down 
each side. After this we bumped and floun- 
dered along in the usual awful way, and 
I was too closely occupied with the task of 
holding myself on the little wooden seat, 
and keeping from bruising myself on the 
guns and swords and knives and things that 
my guard carried, to pay much attention to 
anything else. 
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Finally we stopped. I followed the guard 
out of the wagon and found myself in front 
of a dark building, behind which rose what 
looked like a very high stone wall. It was. I 
examined it the next morning. It was built 
in the seventh century. 

It was about eleven o’clock by that time 
and there was not a light anywhere. One 
of the brigands hammered on the door and 
pretty soon a tall, barefoot man with a 
candle came down a narrow stairway and 
admitted us. This was Ali. I was exceed- 
ingly alert and I immediately learned that 
he was Ali, because the guard so addressed 
him when he gave him instructions about 
me; but I did not know he was to become 
my keeper and that I was going to have 
to depend on him for every necessity of my 
existence for the next five days. 

Ali knew my status all right, and with- 
out a word he conducted me up the narrow 
stairs and into a large, low, rickety wooden 
room, which seemed to be a sort of huge 
corridor or general assembling place. The 
building was not a prison, but an ancient 
hotel converted to prison purposes for just 
such emergencies as I presented. I looked 
round for my guard. I was afraid and I 
wanted that man near me, with his inter- 
esting collection of weapons; but he had 
gone away and I was left alone with Ali and 
the brigands. 

The brigands brought my bags up—the 
first brigands who ever handled baggage for 
me without expecting atip. Ali threw open 
the door of a room just off the corridor and 
motioned me in. An almost burnt-out 

-andle sputtered in a low stick on a table, 
emphasizing the dark and the wretched- 
ness. Ali picked this up and walked out 
with it, leaving me in the pitch-black while 
he fetched another. Then he pointed to one 
of three low iron cots, nodded a good night 
and went out, shutting the door after him 
with an ominous and echoing bang. In jail! 


Ali the Jailer 


I looked about me for an instant, then 
threw open the door and began to shout 
numerous demands. The door was not 
locked and I discovered to my consterna- 
tion that it could not be. My voice rumbled 
round the big empty corridor and came 
back and scared me. I retreated to my 
room, in which there was not a thimbleful 
of water, not a towel, not a single thing ex- 
cept a table and those three iron cots, each 
with its one sheet and yorghan, the usual 
heavy quilted cotton-wool covering of a 
Turkish bed. 

I was thirsty and I wanted some bottled 
water to drink. I was travel-stained and 
I wanted a bath. Ali! I shouted again, 
and he came back. 

Ali had a naturally kind heart and wanted 
to do what he could. He did not under- 
stand my washing motions at all, but he 
did get the drinking pantomime and imme- 
diately brought me an earthen jug—grace- 
ful, like the one Rebecca took to the well, 
and full of water that I would not have 
drunk for anything on earth except to keep 
myself from dying of thirst. I could see a 
typhoid-fever germ in every drop of it. And 
that was all Ali would do. He went away 
and left me, and there I was! 

The room was all of wood, time-stained 
and broken; and it sloped downward, both 
floor and ceiling, in a way which suggested 
that at any moment it might fall off the 
building to which it was attached. There 


were great holes everywhere and in the two | 
windows there was not a whole pane of | 


glass. Incidentally there was not a curtain 
or a blind of any description. 
place creaked and when I stood still I could 
hear gnawings and other queer sounds. 
Rats, of course! Fortunately I am not 
afraid of rats or mice, else I should have 


had a much more terrible time in that room | 


that night. 

I stood. in the middle of the floor think- 
ing things over, laughing at myself and 
growling at my luck by turns, until a com- 
fortable lassitude took possession of me 
and I believed I was going to be able to go 
to bed and sleep away a good part of the 
time. It was a pleasing thought. 

Though Ali had pointed to a certain one 
of the three cots as mine, I decided to take 
my choice, knowing perfectly well that none 
of them was clean or had seen a fresh sheet 
in weeks. I tried to vision the guests who 
had preceded me, but it was not a wise 
thing to do under the circumstances; so I 
desisted. It was a wretched situation all 
round and the only thing for me to do was 
to make the best of it. The best turned out 

(Continued on Page 73) 
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A graphic survey of 
the motor car situation 


There are two large motor car markets in America. 


One of them—the largest, of course—is the market for cars selling for less 
than a thousand dollars. 


The other is the Cadillac market. 


Aside from these two great markets, there are cars below the Cadillac in 
price, but which sell for more than a thousand dollars. 


And there are also cars selling for a price higher than the Cadillac Price. 


But neither of them enjoys a volume of demand which at all compares in 
size with the Cadillac demand. 


So, we repeat, the two large divisions in the motor car business are the low 
priced division and the Cadillac division. 


In the one case the appeal is primarily one of price. 
In the case of the Cadillac, the appeal is solely on the score of quality. 


In both cases the American public has registered its verdict fairly and 
squarely and finally. 


In the low priced field it has divided its allegiance among a number of cars. 


In the search for quality, it has conferred by far its largest measure of 


approval upon the Cadillac. 


The willingness of so many thousands of people to pay a higher price for the Cadillac 


must, of course, be founded upon reason. 


The refusal of so many other thousands to pay more for a car than the Cadillac price 
notwithstanding their abundant ability to do so— must likewise be founded upon 


reason. 


In one sense, the question of price does not occur to them at all—what they want is the 
greater smoothness, the greater steadiness, the greater constancy and the 


comforts which the Eight-Cylinder Cadillac provides 


They want the wonderfully swift acceleration; they want the luxury of 
practically one hundred per cent of the time on high gear 


They want the sturdiness and dependability; they want the day-in-and-day-out, 
in-and-year-out service and satisfaction which have always distinguished Cadillac cars 


They want that comprehensive efficiency which manifests itself in the Cadillac, 


merely now and then, but at all speeds and under all conditions 


Every moment is a more pleasurable moment for them in the Cadillac—every hour an 


hour of greater ease—every mile a smoother, steadier mile 








Believing that they derive more enjoyment out of it than out of any other car, is it not 
perfectly logical that the Cadillac should enjoy a larger ownership than any other 
high grade car in the world? 


Styles and Prices 


enger car, Five passenger Salon and Roadster, $2080. Three passenger Victoria, $2400. Four passenger Couy 


2r Brougham, $2950. Seven passenger Limousine, $3450. Berlin, $3600. Prices include standard equipment, 
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HEINZ 


Preserves 


are selected and noth- 
ing but granulated 
sugar is used in pre- 


seT ving. 


HEINZ 
india Relish 
An appetizing sweet 
{ pickle relish for 
meats, prepared from 


tables highly spi ed, 





50,000 Pure Food Inspectors 


That was the number of visitors at the Heinz Pure Food Kitchens last 

















The choicest fruits |} 





| pies is her use of Heinz Mince-Meat. 


hnely chopped vege- |] 





Mince nnd BF 


The secret of many a housekeeper's famous mince 


Such mince- 
meat cannot be made in the home. Its tempting 
flavor is solely due to the appetizing way it is made 


| in the Heinz Pure Food Kitchens. 


Plum Pudding 


is a light, wholesome dessert prepared from the 
choicest ingredients deliciously combined with rich, 


p PLUM py Dons 
Sh ‘ 


| candied fruits. 


























But neither this unending stream of visitors nor official inspection 
by government representatives is the incentive to the cleanliness and purity 
of this great establishment. .With us it is a matter of business conscience. 


The Heinz standard would be maintained if we never had a visitor. 


Tomato Soup 
A rich purée of fresh, 


ripe tomatoes with 
only pure, sweet cream 
and fine spices added. 
Without meat stock 
of any kind. 


Olive Oil 


The pure virgin oil 
of selected Spanish 
olives. The perfection 
of olive oil flavor. 
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Of Years 
To Break Into 
The Church 


He wanted to give 
his ability, money and 
life to church work. 
Ministers preached, 

God wants men’s 
This man said, 
**Here I am.’’ Then 
the ministers said, 
**Don’t take us liter- 
ally.’ They didn’t 
know what to do with 
him. 


lives.” 


The churches 
told him there was 
nothing for him to 
do— actually closed 
their doors to him. 
And clergymen and 
church workers back 
up this man and say 
the church is doing 
this all the time: they 
don’t want men: they 
wouldn’t know what 
to do with them if 


they came. 


The most serious indictment 


of the churches ever pri nied. 


It is in the December 
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Electricity and Prosperity | 


Prominent among the agencies that have 
contributed to the convenience, the comfort, 
the pleasure and the &@ prosperity of man- 
kind is the dry bat tery. 





ACM 


RAPID FIRE 


BATTERIES 


First-because they last 


For ignition Acme Dry Batteries 
are unexcelled. 
The 1900 is a superior dry battery 


for all kinds of service, including 
ignition 


These batteries represent the high- 
&st achevement of Philip Nun- 
gesser, who put the dry battery to 
commercial use. 
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to Bran 
They need All will be 


better, brighter, cheerier for its 
laxative effects. 

In Pettijohn’s the bran is hid 
den in a breakfast dainty. The 
bran is in flake form, which 
makes it extra-efhicient. And 
there is 25% 

People quit bran foods which 
are not inviting. But they won't 
quit Pettijohn’s 

Try it for a week. We prom- 
ise you it is the ideal way to 
establish the bran habit. 
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Rolled Wheat With Bran Flakes 
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THE SATURDAY 


(Continued from Page 70 

to be pretty bad right then and there. 
I started to examine Ali's choice of a bed 
and nearly lost my self-control. When I lifted 
up the yorghan I dropped it like a hot coal 
and gathered myself shivering into as small 
aspace as possible in the middle of the room 
because I am afraid of creeping things, and 
that cot was literally alive. 

That’s enough about that! I just did 
not go to bed at all—-that’s all; and when 
Ali came the next morning I rolled over him 
such a torrent of English protest as nearly 
strangled him and brought his receding chin 
all the way down to his chest. He did not 
understand a word I said, but he could not 
mistake my gesticulations. 

I finally induced him to bring me some 
water in a basin and, after washing my face 
in it, I took one of his precious sheets, in 
spite of his negative antics, and went to 
work on one of the I had had noth 
ing to eat since noon the day before and 
asked him to bring me some coffee. He 
understood café — it is a universal word 
and he brought me a small cup of the thick 
sirupy Turkish brew, which fortunately | 
have learned to like, though not for brea “ak- 
fast. 

I was working away on the bed; the sun 
was shining outside. I had a soothing sense 
of satisfactory guilt underlying my cheerful 
innocence. was getting more optimist 
every minute, though my eyes did burn 
with sleeplessness. 


beds 


The Pompous Effendi Again 


Then that pompous effendi who captured 
me and my papers came in to see how | 
Was getting along. It was good of him 
I needed him. He was welcome. At least | 
could communicate with him. He had a 
decent appreciation of my situation as re- 
garded the accommodations and ordered 
Ali to give me another room. It was smaller 
and lighter, and had only two beds in it, one 
of which was only slightly occupied and not 
too difficult to clean up. Then he conv eyed 
to Ali the information that I wanted coffee 
and hot milk; and Ali brought them to me 
a cup of Turkish coffee and a glass of milk 
I poured the one into the other and drank 
the mixture. It was good. 

While I was doing this my man got away, 
not giving me time to make known to him 
any more of my wants; so, after that, when- 
ever I made any signs in the general direc- 
tion of my mouth Ali brought me coffee and 
milk. 

About midafternoon of the second day 
my man came again and I told _ I was 
hungry. He was both surprised and pained; 
and he went below to a kitchen sort of 
place, which I afterward discovered w: 
under my quarters, and brought up to me, 


with his own hands, a plate of mutton 
stewed with okra and sugar—an Irish stew 
gone very wrong-—and a hunk of heav 


black bread. 

Ali brought me coffee and milk whenever 
I wanted it, though I came to a point where 
I could hardly bear the thought of it; and 
every afternoon about four o'clock he would 
proudly place before me my plate of mut 
ton and okra. No prison de luxe was this 
It was in Thrace, on the borderland of 
nowhere, and such peasants as inhabit the 
place know nothing of the art of pampering 
delicate appetites. 

On the morning of the fifth day the ex 
aminer man came with my papers, my pass 
port and a carefully framed apology. This, 
considering my cheering actual iniquity, | 
felt some hesitation in permitting him to 
present; but, after all, I had lost five days 
and at least ten pounds, so I decided to let 
him be just as humble as he would. 

From that time I was free; but as my 
train for Dedeagatch did not leave until 
late in the evening— the same train I came 


in on—the day promised to be the longs 
of them all; so 1 did take a walk about the 
town. 


I went to the station in the daylight and 
fully two hours before there 
bility of my train’s arriving. 

The effendi laughed to see me down so 
early, and I think he would have allowed 
himself an attitude of real friendliness if 
he had been quite through with me, but he 
was not. 

‘Been doing any writing here?” he asked 

Now suppose I had been so idiotic! | 
should probably be there yet, with a certain 
prospect of going back to Constantinople 
for keeps. 

“No,” I replied; “certainly not.” 

He would not take my word for it, how- 
ever. He let me alone until the train came 


Was any possi 
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in and he had finished his examinations; 
then, before he would rmit me to get 
aboard, he had me saevbed again. 

Across the Bulgarian border I nearly em- 
braced the good-looking fezless official who 
demanded my passport, though he did make 
me dig up all the gold I had with me, so 
that he might count it. 

At Dedeagatch the booming of guns 
over on Gallipoli can be heard distinctly 
and I was told that it is almost continu- 
ous. The British ships lie out beyond the 
neutral sea line, maintaining a blockade of 
the harbor; and now that Bulgaria is taking 
an active part against the Allies there 
should be some interesting events on this 
practically unguarded coast. 

They are moving large bodies of troops in 
Bulgaria for some reason; and so careful 
are they that one is not even allowed to get 
out at a station for a little air and exercise. 
There are gendarmes and soldiers every- 
where. 

The soldiers attend to their own busi- 
ness, but the gendarmes shoo people round 
in a most amazing way. To a freeborn 
American citizen it is an unbelievable thing, 
and one wonders why all Europe has({not 
emigrated long ago. 

Bulgaria is a prosperous, progressive, 
clean and wholesome country, with a peas- 
antry of much finer type than is to be seen 
in any of the other Balkan states; but in 
the present situation one thinks of the 
people as fleas between the thumb nails of 
the government. 

There were no ships for Athens, so I had 
to go on by rail across Macedonia. The 
trains do not run in the night beyond 
Dedeagatch, and passengers for Saloniki 
have to spend the night at Drama in Greek 
Macedonia, an interesting little town with 
a diminutive, very clean and very expen- 
sive Hotel de Vélo, kept for the benefit of the 
élite by a Spanish Jew. 

This landlord knows how to turn out per- 
fect cold meats, a compote and a surpassing 
omelet soufflé when you arrive too late for 
the regular dinner. 


The Cry From Macedonia 


The morning reveals the fact that the 
town is composed largely of picturesque 
food markets and ruins made during the 
Indeed, the rail- 
road traverses the full length of the terri- 


| ble path cut by the Greek and Bulgarian 
| armies in that frightful summer of 1913, and 
| one notes with astonishment that the evi- 


dences of their barbarism have not yet been 


| cleared away. 


It looks like cyclonic destruction; whole | 
villages are razed to their foundation stones 
and isolated houses or groups of houses are 
just heaps of blackened rubbish. All the way 
through the beautiful mountainous coun- 
try it isso. At Seres, where four thousand 
houses out of a total of six thousand were 
burned, where organized massacre of Bul- 
garians by Greeks held sway for days, and 
where both Bulgarians and Greeks put a 
blot on their names that nothing can ever 
efface, one saw a pleasant, new-looking 
town over against the hillside, and a crowd 
of smileless peasants who came down to see 
a regiment of roistering soldiers off to the 
Bulgarian border. 

Guarding their Bulgarian borders is a 
hampering task which neither Greece nor 
Serbia can neglect, and their statesmen are 
not farsighted enough to realize that Bul- 
garia will not forget; nor are they broad- 

visioned enough to see that the whole world 
is really against them, 

Then, there is Macedonia. I looked into 

seamed and sad-eyed peasant faces and my 
rsa we plunged back into Bible times, 
which seem in this land, strangely enough, 
to have been but yesterday. “There stood 
a man of Macedonia, and prayed him, say- 
ing, Come over into Macedonia, and help 
us.” In time they came, did they not?— 
Turks, Serbs, Greeks, Bulgars—all the 
neighboring peoples; and Macedonia has 
ceased to be. 

I did eventually arrive in Saloniki. I 
went to the passport office at the station 
and handed my almost stamp-obliterated 
American document to the man behind the 
desk. 

He glanced atit, made a record of its 
number, my name and nationality, 
handed it back to me with the cheering, 
courteous words: “You are at liberty, 
madame.” 


It was the first time in weeks I had felt | 
so. I had been eight days on the way from | 


Constantinople, and I had not met asingle 
soul who spoke a word of my language. 


and | 
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When it Comes to Belting— 
Are You from Dordrecht 


or “From Missouri”? 


HEN they called a council of 
citizens for the defense of the 
City of Dordrecht the 


carpenter 
was for ramparts of wood, the mason for 
stone, while the shoemaker said there was 
nothing like leather. 

They were all specialists, trained men, 
experts, but they thought only in terms 
and materials to which they had always 
been accustomed. 

In thousands of power plants today you 
find this very limitation. 

Nothing else will explain the way belt- 
ing is chosen in many industries and the 
enormous yearly 
through the 
power in 
sion. 

Some engineers’ 
ideas about belting 
are of a traditional 
kind, totally regard- 
less of adverse con- 
ditions presented by 
water, heat, oil or 
chemical action. 

‘The good citizens 
of Dordrecht wanted 
to fit the conditions 
to some natural ma- 
terial instead of 4uz/d- 
INg a matertal l to fit the 

nditions. 

The buy er of belt- 
ing should realize 
that ruggedness, 
toughness and sturdi- 
ness cannot grew into 
a belt but must be 
Auilt into it. 

Until the first fin- 
ished Leviathan Belt 
was put on the mar- 
ket thirty-four years 
ago, there had never 
been a, sctentifically-built belt for power 
transmission or any other power use. 

Belts up to that time were mainly the 
makeshifts of inherited methods. The use 
of such belts is still responsible for one of 
the biggest wastes of a wasteful century— 
the enormous loss between the generation 
of power and its use 

Leviathan-Anaconda 
unlike any other belts in the 
various-ply, of solid fabric, so 
nated with a special composition 


waste 
loss of 
transmis- 


Belts are totally 
world 

impreg- 
, treated, 


stretched and aged as to form a pliable 
belting material well-nigh indestructible. 

Scientific tests of tensile strength, weight 
and uniformity during the process of 


manufacture were first used in making 
Leviathan belts. 
They are the on/y 4e/ts on which all 


factors of stretch are absolutely known. 


They are the only belts into which 
homogeneity is really built, there to stay 
through every condition of use, heat, 


dampness and atmosphere filled with 
chemical gases. 
Leviathan and Anaconda are the only 





the same time for the same sort of work, is worn out and must be removed. 


belts which tend to get better with 


age. 
They are the only belts which are cured 
under tension. The belts stay on the 
stretching machines from ten days to 


three months, according to size. And 
the stretch taken out of the Leviathan- 
Anaconda belts never goes back after the 
belts are taken off the machines. 


The fenston at which each belt is 
stretched is in exact and definite proportion 
to the strength of the belt and the load at 


which it is intended to operate. 


LEVIATHAN AND ANACONDA BELTS 


for Transmission, Conveying and Elevating 


MAIN BELTING COMPANY, Philadelphia 


+1 


Che greatest brick plant in the world, 
with an output of one million bricks a 
day, uses absolutely no other than Levia 
than-Anaconda belting. 

There are, in the steel industry, mills 
whose product is worth half a_ billion 
dollars a year, that owing to the consistent 
performance of Leviathan on 
other heavy machines, have made it 
‘“*standard engineering practice.”’ 

In the cement and kindred industries, 
plants whose methods are used as exam 
ples to all others have ‘‘discovered’’ Levia 
than-Anaconda, and have made their 
transmission, con- 
veying and elevating 
systems as scientific 
as the rest of their 
plants. 


rolls and 


Ihe first man who ever 
used Leviathan on a band 
saw got his first mpression 
of its wonderful tractruen 
and strength when he saw 
actually stop the engine of 
a stone crusher ber suse 7 
belt simply wou 


on the trans 


Mission alleys 
loday hundreds ot wood 
work y plat ts ar usi 
I eviathan-Anaconda belt 
ing to the practical exciu 
sion of all other 

There is probabl 
class of work where the 
use of Leviathan-Anaconda 


$s paying larger divide 
than in machine sh 
service 


} 


The annua! belt 


of American manufacture 


is $48,421, 000.00 
IfonivyHaift 
ld 
This Sevtetien Ay ery is handling rock in the best and cheapest way known. It hauls 250 tons an hour up a twenty-degree a a “i 4 ; 
incline. Spee 50 feet a minute. eviathan bac aa 
Installed 2 L~s 1, 1914. Has never been touched and is in perfect condition. Another belt, of a different type, installed at Belts are sold by us direct 


to the users 

Leviathan-Anaconda Service S i 
hand to every user of our belts, no matter 
may au 
Buyers of belting will find valuable informa- 
tion in the new Catalog just issued by this 
Company. 

For the first time, a Catalog is available that 
treats of belting problems in a practical manner 

Lhis is more than a catalog. It is the prac 
tical man’s belting handbook. 
this book. A line 


There is no charge for 


from you saying you want it will bring it by 
Write at 


the next mail. The edition is limited. 


once. 





New York Chicago 
MAIN BELTING CO. OF CANADA, LTD., Montreal 


Pittsburgh Seattle Birmingham 


HONOLULU IRON WORKS CO., Honoiulu 
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‘Not the name of a thing but the mark of a Service’’ 


J HEN you press the electric button and your whole room is flooded with 
\U “‘man-made sunshine’’ by a small MAZDA lamp, have you ever consid- 

ered how this lighting is made possible? The MAZDA lamp seems so 
simple-—merely a glass bulb, a few twists of wire and a brass screw base; yet, 


scientifically, this lamp is perhaps the most wonderful article in your home. 


The mark MAZDA on the bulb indicates that the services of the extensive 
Research Laboratory of the General Electric Company at Schenectady have been 
available to the maker of that lamp. Great corps of physicists, chemists, metal- 
lurgists and other scientists, besides electrical engineers and lighting experts, test, 
select, compare and systematize all available knowledge which may assist in imprev- 
ing incandescent lamps. This world-wide research draws upon_the entire scientific 
engineering and manufacturing knowledge of scores of laboratories and lamp factories. 


Ihis laboratory is a great clearing house of lamp information which supplies 
all of the knowledge of processes and materials tested and approved by it to the 
manufacturers of MAZDA Lamps, so that they may embody in their products all 
the improvements and developments thought out and wrought out by the ablest 
lamp experts in the world 


This is MAZDA Service —a scientific service to lamp manufac- 
turers. When you purchase electric lamps, insist upon MAZDA 
Lamps and recognize them by the trade mark MAZDA etched 
upon the glass bulb 





GENERAL: ELECTRIC COMPANY 





The Grand Prize, the Highest Award for Electric Incandescent Lamps at the Panama-Pacific International Exposition, was awarded to the General Electric 
Company. The exhibits of the Company's Research Laboratories were likewise honored by several Grand Prizes, Medals of Honor and Gold Medals. 
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I |L.AST—the cleanliness, the convenience, the cool comfort of doing 
the whole day’s cooking by electricity! The G-EK FLECTRIC RANGI 
is so simple, so easily handled, and so thoroughly practical that electric 

cooking for every meal will soon become universal 

In order that you may see for yourself the advantages and conveniences 
of cooking with these new G-E ELECTRIC RANGES, arrangements have 
been made with many electric companies and leading electrical dealers for sp: 
cial demonstrations during Electrical Prosperity Week. These demonstrations 
will prove that with the G-E ELECTRIC RANGE you can bake, broil, boil, fry, 
toast—do aii the work any kind of stove will do; and do it better and easier, 
without dust, dirt, ash or odor and without special utensils 


The simple touch of a button secures instantly just the heat you want, 
wherever you want it; and the degree of heat you turr on i always 
the same without variation. (Guess work is abolished when you cook 
the G-E way 

Cooking by electricity is here to stay! It’s the Twentieth 
Century way. Go see these new G-E ELECTRIC RANGES, 
learn how you can save yourself time and labor. Seven models 
give you a choice which will fit both the needs of your hous« 
hold and the size of your kitchen. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Sales Offices in all Large Cities Avencies Evervwhe 
























| Next Week 


} Electric companies and 
electrical dealers gen- 
erally are offering a spe- 
cial E-P-W discount 
from our list prices 
on all orders for G-E 
RANGES during Elec- 

j trical Prosperity Week, 

i November 29th—De- 

} cember 4th 
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The Medal of Honor, the Highest Award for Electro- Thermal Apparatus at the Panama- Pacific International Exposition, was awarded 
to the General Electric Company for their Electric Ranges, Electric Flatirons, etc., shown in their exhibit, the ‘‘Home Electrical 























The always welcome 2ift— 


A KODAK 


The gift that keeps the picture story of every youthful interest—School 
days and sports, the winter and summer outings, the city boy’s trip to the 
country and the country boy’ trip to the city. In all these there 1s fun in 


the picture taking and afterwards both fun and satisfaction in possession. 
Catalog of Kodaks and Browntes, free at your dealer's or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rocuester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 














